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HOW TO USE THE SOIL SURVEY REPORT 


Tee SURVEY of Henderson County will 
help in planning the kind of farming that 
will protect your soils and provide good yields. 
It describes the soils; shows their location on a 
map; and tells what they will do under different 
kinds of management. 


Find your farm on the map 


In using this survey, start with the soil map 
bound in the back of this report. The map 
sheets, if laid together, make a large photo- 
graphic map of the county as it looks from an 
airplane. You can see woods, fields, roads, 
rivers, and many other landmarks on this map. 

To find your farm on the large map, use the 
index guide to map sheets. This is a small map 
of the county on which numbered rectangles 
have been drawn. Each rectangle corresponds 
to a sheet of the large map. 

When you have found the map sheet for your 
farm, you will notice that boundaries of the 
soils have been outlined and that there is a 
symbol for each kind of soil. All areas marked 
with the same symbol are the same kind of soil 
wherever they appear on the map. 

Suppose you have found on your farm an 
area marked with the symbol la. You learn 
the name of the soil this symbol represents by 
looking at the map legend. The symbol la 
identifies Ina fine sandy loam. 


Learn about the soil on your farm 


Ina fine sandy loam and all the other soils 
mapped are described in the section, Soil 
Descriptions. Soil scientists described and 
mapped the soils as they walked over the 
fields and through the woodlands. They dug 
holes and examined the surface soils and sub- 


soils; measured slopes with a hand level; noted 
differences in growth of crops, weeds, brush, or 
trees; and, in fact, recorded all the things about 
the soils that they believed might affect their 
suitability for farming. 

After they had mapped and studied the soils, 
the scientists talked with farmers and others 
about the use and management-each soil should 
have. They then placed it in a capability unit. 
A capability unit is a group of similar soils that 
need and respond to about the same kind of 
management. 

Ina fine sandy loam is in capability unit 
IIIw-2. Turn to the section, Management, 
Yields, and Capability, and read what is said 
about the soils of capability unit TIw-2. You 
will want to study table 4, which tells you 
how much you can expect to harvest from Ina 
fine sandy loam under two levels of manage- 
ment, 


Make a farm plan 


For the soils on your farm, compare your 
yields and farm practices with those given in 
this report. Look at your fields for signs of 
runoff and erosion. Then decide whether or 
not you need to change your methods. The 
choice, of course, must be yours. This survey 
will aid you in planning new methods, but it is 
not a plan of management for your farm or any 
other farm in the county. 

Tf you find that you need help in farm plan- 
ning, consult the local representative of the 
Soil Conservation Service. The county agri- 
cultural agent and members of your State 
experiment staff also will be glad to help you. 

ieldwork for this survey was completed in 
1954. Unless otherwise specifically mentioned, 
all statements in this report refer to conditions 
in the county at that time. 
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General Nature of the Area 


Henderson County is principally agricultural, but many 
people are employed in industries. Corn and cotton are 
the principal crops grown in the county. The areas 
farmed are the wide ridgetops and the bottoms and second 
bottoms. Most of the steep slopes are under forest or are 
idle. The wooded areas have never been cultivated or 
have not been cultivated for at least 50 years. The idle 
land was once used for crops but has been taken out of 
cultivation because the soils have become severely eroded. 
This cooperative survey maps the soils of the county and 
provides information about them that will aid in deter- 
mining their best agricultural uses. 


Location and Extent 


Henderson County is in the west-central part of Ten- 
Its eastern boundary is about 10 miles 
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nessee (fig. 1). 
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Figure 1.—-Location of Henderson County in Tennessee. 


west of the Tennessee River and its southern boundary is 
about 30 miles north of the Mississippi-Tennessee State 
line. Lexington, the county seat, is approximately mid- 
way between Nashville and Memphis. The county has 
an aggregate area of about 515 square miles, part of which 
is in the Natchez Trace State Park. 


Physiography, Geology, Relief, and Drainage 


Physiographically, Henderson County lies in the extreme 
eastern part of the plateau slope of western Tennessee. ! 
It is part of the-East Gulf Coastal Plain.? In the eastern 


part of the county, the Constal Plain is underlain by the 
_ 1 Ponp, Watrter F. Tenn. Dept. 
Ed., Div. Geol. 1933. 

2 WELLS, Francis G. GROUND WATER RESOURCES OF WESTERN 
TENNESSEE. U.S. Geol. Survey. Water-supply Paper 656. 319 pp., 
illus. 1933. 


GEOLOGIC MAP OF TENNESSEE. 


Eutaw formation, the Selma formation (Selma chalk), and 
the Coon Creek tongue of the Ripley formation. These 
geological formations are of the Upper Cretaceous period. 
In the western part, the Coastal Plain is underlain by 
Porters Creek clay and Holly Springs sand of the Tertiary 
system. The McNairy sand member of the Ripley forma- 
tion lies in a belt extending roughly north and south 
through the central part of the county (fig. 2). 
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Figure 2.—-Generalized map showing geologic formations in 
Henderson County, Tenn. 


3 Riptey~ Coon Creek tongue 


During the Pleistocene period, the whole county was 
covered with a layer of loess. In the western part of the 
county, this mantle of loess, or silt, is at least 42 inches 
thick. In the nearly level areas of the eastern part, it’ is 
only 24 to 28 inches thick. On the slopes the thickness 
ranges from 0 to 24 inches, depending upon the gradient 
of the slope. 

This county is on a plain characterized by various 
degrees of dissection. Most of it is highly dissected and 
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prevailingly hilly. In most of the county, the elevation is 
about 500 feet, but the elevation ranges from 379 to 640 
feet. 

The drainage pattern is well established. The high 
land in the western part of the county divides the streams 
flowing eastward to the Tennessee River from the streams 
flowing westward into the Mississippi. The Becch River, 
which flows into the Tennessee River, drains the larger 
part of the county. The headwaters of the Big Sandy 
River, which flows into the Tennessee River, are north of 
Lexington. The North and Middle Forks of Forked Deer 
River rise in Henderson County and help to drain its 
western part. They are a part of the Mississippi River 
system. 


Climate 


The climate of this county is humid and continental. 
Winters are mild, with only an occasional cold spell, and 
summers are hot. July, August, and September are 
ordinarily the driest months, and the late winter and early 
spring months are the wettest. Table 1, compiled from 
the records of the United States Weather Bureau at 
Wildersville, gives the average monthly and annual 
precipitation. 


TaBLE 1.—Precipilation at Wildersville Station, Henderson 
County, Tenn. 


(Elevation, 480 fect] 


Precipitation ? 
Month 
Dricst | Wettest | Average 
Average] year year snowfall 
(1941) | (1950) 
Fneches Faches Tnehes Inches 
December_._.------------ 4. 76 2. 46 3. 85 2.1 
January _..--------------- 5. 72 2. 09 17, 35 1.6 
February_---------------- 3. 70 1. 04 6. 51 3.8 
Wirntet is soeect fesse ooss 14. 18 5.59 | 27. 71 7.5 
March... ---------------- 5.131 .63| 7.06 9 
Aprilovcs. sve tsuge sees 4. 69 2. 64: 3. 70 @ 
Mayev-- ooseoctedeseceees 4, 88 1. 59 5, 52 0 
Spring.-.-.------------- 14. 70 4. 86 16. 28 9 
Jiiheseooss set ee sess 3. 48 1. 68 4.31 0 
July ost tate ete eee 3. 86 3. 93 8. 82 0 
August.------------------ 4. 60 4. 08 5. 66 0 
Summer___------------- 11. 94 9. 64 18. 79 0 
September. --.------------ 2, 4. 12 5. 38 0 
October. ..--------------- 3. 26 4, 67 1. 50 (2) 
November..-.--------~---- 3. 72 4, 29 5. 46 .3 
Ballicceesces sos oae seee 9. 92 9. 08 12. 34 3 
VOUl oo ed Sweewe toe cooc 50. 74. 29, 17 75, 12 8.7 


rt 


1 Averuge precipitation based on a 43-year record, through 1955; 
wettest and driest years based on a 40-year record, in the period 
1898-1955; snowfall based on a 17-year record, through 1930. 

2 Trace. 


The maximum temperature on record for this county is 
110° F.4 The minimum temperature is —18° F. The 
average temperature for the month of July is 78.2° F., 
and for January it is 41.2°. The growing season lasts for 
about 200 days. The average date of the last frost in 
spring is April 8, and the average date of the earliest in 
fall is October 25. Temperatures and precipitation vary 
little in different parts of the county. 

Extreme weather conditions include heavy rainstorms 
in spring, hailstorms, and. tornadoes that occur about once 
every 10 years. There is often unseasonably warm 
weather early in spring, followed by a killing frost. At 
times the fruit buds are heavily damaged by frost. 

When heavy rains fall in spring, the bottom lands are 
generally flooded, and planting is delayed. Also, the 
pastures on pan soils cannot be grazed because the soil 
above the pan becomes spongy when wet. Heavy spring 
rains cause active erosion in many parts of the uplands. 
In some years, lack of moisture during summer affects 
crop yields, particularly in the pan soils. 


Water Supply 


Creeks, small rivers, wells, springs, cisterns, and farm 
ponds furnish the water supply for the county. Water 
for household use is usually taken from cisterns and wells. 
In most places, wells are about 90 feet deep. The creeks 
generally provide enough water for livestock, except 
during the dry summer months, when they are supple- 
mented by small farm ponds, wells, or cisterns. Jew 
springs are large enough to supply water the year around. 
Livestock raising is limited on some farms by an in- 
adequate supply of water. On nearly all farms, ponds 
could be built that would make enough water available 
for the farm needs. Not many farmers irrigate. Probably 
more of them could irrigate by using water from Beech 
River and large farm ponds. 

Browns Creek Lake and Cub Creek Lake in Natchez 
Trace State Park provide water for fishing, swimming, 
and boating. The Beech River and farm ponds also are 
used for fishing. Kentucky Lake, only 23 miles from 
Lexington, the county seat, is widely used. for recreational 
purposes. 


Organization and Population 


Henderson County was formed in 1821 on land ceded 
by the Chickasaw Indians, The county was reduced. in 
size in 1845 by the transfer of a strip about 3 miles wide 
to Decatur County. In 1868 a small area lying west of 
the North Fork of Forked Deer River was attached to 
Madison County, and in 1882 a large part of the south- 
western corner was attached to Chester County. Hender- 
son County now has an area of about 515 square miles. 

A heavy influx of settlers came into the area soon after 
it was opened in 1821. Most of them came from middle 
and eastern Tennessee and from North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, and Kentucky. As a result 
of this rapid migration, the county developed rapidly. 
The population has not changed greatly since 1880. In 
1950 it was 17,173 as compared with 17,430 in 1880. 


3 Unrrep States DepaRTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
MAN, U.S. Dept. of Agr. Yearbook. 1248 pp., illus. 
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Industries 


Some industries that provide part-time employment 
are a molding-sand company, two shirt factories, a screw 
factory, two concrete block plants, a construction com- 
pany, a dairy, a milk-collecting plant, a soft drink bottling 
plant, and numerous small sawmills. Many farmers or 
members of their families have part- or full-time employ- 
ment at the Wolf Creck Ordnance Plant at Milan, Tenn. 
This is about 40 miles from Lexington. 


Transportation and Markets 


State Highway 20, from Jackson to Nashville, crosses 
the center of the county in an east-west direction. It 
passes through Lexington. State Highway 22, between 
Huntingdon on the north and Henderson on the southwest, 
also passes through Lexington. State Highway 104 con- 
nects Lexington with Sardis in the southeastern part of 
the county. Access to Milan from Lexington is through 
the northwestern part of the county. State Highway 100, 
from Memphis to Nashville, runs through the southern 
part of Henderson County. Gravelled rural roads are 
accessible to almost every farm. 

The Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Railway 
from Memphis to Nashville crosses the county and serves 
Luray, Huron, Lexington, and Wildersville. Freight and 
passenger stops are made at Life and Timberlake. Lexing- 
ton has a small airport, but no passenger service is supplied 
by large commercial airlines. 

The network of roads facilitates marketing of farm 
products. Some of the markets for agricultural products 
are a dairy, a milk-collecting plant, a produce house, a 
livestock auction barn, and numerous cotton gins. A 
mineral company mines sand on many farms. 


Agriculture 


The agriculture of Henderson County is based largely 
on the growing of field crops and on the raising of livestock. 
In the following pages the more outstanding features of this 
agriculture are pointed out. The statistics used are from 
reports published by the United States Bureau of the 
Census. 


Agricultural History 


The earliest agriculture was carried on by the Chicka- 
saw Indians, who were living in this area at the time the 
white settlers arrived. Apparently, the Indians did most 
of their camping, hunting, and farming along the bottoms 
and stream terraces. Apparently, farming smal! plots of 
corn was the main extent of their agriculture. 

The population of white settlers grew rapidly, and all 
areas of the county were settled about the same time. 
The principal crops were corn, hay, small grains, cotton, 
‘tobacco, fruits, and vegetables, grown for home con- 
sumption. Cultivating was done by hand and with 
crude animal-drawn implements. 

As transportation, marketing (facilities, and machinery 
improved, more cash crops, such as cotton and peanuts, 
were grown. The first cotton gins appeared around 1840 
and, thereafter, cotton production increased greatly. 


Cotton is still important as a cash crop. Until recent 
years, peanuts were an important cash crop. The 
nature of the soils, the intensive row cropping practiced 
in the early years on land not suited to it, and the lack of 
proper conservation measures largely account for the 
extensive gullied areas. 


Land Use and Size of Farms 


In 1954, 253,942 acres, or 77 percent ot the land area in 
the county, was in farms. Of this, 121,103 acres was 
used for crops. Approximately 70,523 acres was pas- 
tured, and 90,833 acres was woodland. Approximately 
24,185 acres of the land that was pastured was woodland. 
There were 2,423 farms in the county. The average size 
of the farms was 104.8 acres. 


Types of Farms 


Field crops have always been important in Henderson 
County. On some farms livestock provides the main 
source of income. In 1954, approximately 26.6 percent 
of the farms in the county were miscellaneous and un- 


classified. The rest were listed by type as follows: 

Number 

Field crop other than fruit or nut-_.------------------- 1, 456 
(COR TAINS. c. ccnae de owe penne eee ee pe aes se 1, 440 
Cash: gtainfariis. 22.223 eee eee eee es 16 
Generalifarms: 2 < foie be eee ee oe ee Bee eed 85 
Primarily crop farms.._.._-------------------------- 40 
Crop and livestock farms___.__.-_.--.-------------- 45 
Dairy farms_.....-..------ 20 
Poultry farms__ ve 10 


Livestock farms other than dairy and poultry__..------- 


Crops 


Based on acreage, the most important crops grown in 
Henderson County are corn and cotton, but lespedeza is 
grown extensively for hay. Minor crops are soybeans, 
cowpeas, sorghum, and small grains (oats, wheat, barley; 
and rye). The acreage of the principal crops and the 
number of bearing fruit trees are shown in table 2. 


TaBLE 2.—Acreage of principal crops and number of 
bearing fruit trees 


Crop 1929 1939 1949 1954 
Acres Acres Acres Acres 
Corn (harvested for grain)_-| 84, 964 | 31,936 | 24, 440 31, 888 
Cotton: 2 so. ewe ee ee ke 35, 412 | 20,297 | 31, 089 19, 727 
Hay crops (mostly lespe- 
deza cut for hay)-----.-- 10, 404 | 15,405 | 11, 076 7, 36 
Soybeans grown alone...--. 452 1, 780 410 910 
Cowpeas grown alone____-- 441 89 186 586 
Sorghum (for all purposes 
except sirup).-.--------- 57 65 44, 390 
Small grains (for all pur- 
POSS) Sseise ess esseceuse 2033 13 42 125 
+ Number? | Number! | Number 1 Number 
Apple trees. ..------------ 12,135 | 13, 031 | 10, 197 3, 834 
Peach trees. _.------------ 19, 447 | 23, 136 | 10, 000 3, 246 


! Figures given are for 1 year later than year at head of eolumn. 
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Cotton.—Cotton has always been an important crop, 
but in 1954 it was second to corn in total acreage. Up 
to 1949 the acreage had not changed appreciably since 
the cotton gin was invented. During the past few years, 
however, the acreage has decreased as a result of acreage 
allotments. The total yield has not been affected 
materially, because farmers have a greater proportion of 
their acreage on better soils and are practicing better 
management. 

Practically all of the soils of the county have been used 
for cotton, but the best yields are obtained from the 
better drained soils. Commercial fertilizers are commonly 
used under cotton. The most common application on 
all of the soils is 200 to 400 pounds of 6-12-12. 

Corn.—Corn is grown on practically every farm in the 
county. It is used mainly as grain for livestock feed or 
as a cash crop. Generally, part of the crop is gathered, 
and then hogs are turned in on the rest. Corn is grown 
on both the uplands and bottoms, but yields are generally 
greater on the bottoms. In dry years corn yields may 
decrease in the uplands but may increase on the poorly 
drained bottom lands. Use of commercial fertilizer is 
fairly common. On most soils 200 pounds of 4-8-8, or 
a similar mixture, and a side dressing of 50 pounds of 
ammonium nitrate are average applications. 

Hay—Lespedeza is the principal hay crop. Some 
soybeans, alfalfa, and oats are grown for hay, and pasture 
clippings of fescue, orchardgrass, and whiteclover are used 
to a lesser extent. uespedeza is grown on practically 
all of the soils of the county, and most of the soils are well 
suited to it. Tertilizers are not commonly applied for 
hay crops, but most areas have been limed at one time or 
another. On the few areas where cover crops are grown, 
they are commonly followed by lespedeza or soybeans. 
Most of the hay is used on the farm. Little is sold or 
shipped out of the county. 

Small grains and other minor crops—Small grains, as 
oats, wheat, barley, and rye, have been grown on a limited 
acreage since the days of the early settlers. Recently 
the acreage has increased, as management has improved. 
Small grains are commonly grown in combination with 
vetch. Ordinarily they follow the cotton crop. As most 
of the bottom lands flood late in winter and early in spring, 
most of the small grains are grown on the uplands and 
second bottoms. 

In recent years sorghum, grown alone or with corn, 
has been used to some extent for silage. The sorghum 
is the kind usually used for making sirup, but here little 
is used for that purpose. Most of the sorghum is grown 
on wet bottom lands, areas of local alluvium, or on second 
bottoms. 


Rotations and Amendments 


Crops are rotated systematically on only a small part 
of the total cropland in the county. For the most part, 
the kind of crop and the frequency of planting are de- 
termined by the needs of the operator. On the bottoms, 
where flooding is frequent late in winter and early in 
spring, summer annuals are grown intensively and no 
cover crops are used. On local alluvial lands that do not 
flood, and on gently sloping uplands and second bottoms, 
row crops are grown intensively. About one-fourth of 
the farmers grow cover crops, such as small grains and 
vetch. 


Generally if rotations are used, they are too short to be 
tully effective. One of the commoner rotations used on 
practically all of the soils is cotton or corn followed by a 
small grain overseeded with lespedeza. The lespedeza is 
generally followed by vetch, vetch and small grain, 
crimson clover, or other winter cover crop, which is turned 
under. The soil is then replanted to a row crop. Tf ade- 
quate lime and fertilizer are added, this rotation results 
in good yields on most of the mild slopes. Such a rotation, 
however, is too short to prevent erosion on many of the 
soils on which it is used. 

For many years most of the farmers in the county have 
used lime and fertilizer under the cotton crop. The use 
of soil amendments is now becoming widespread for other 
crops. Most farmers who now use fertilizer on crops 
other than cotton have had the soils tested by a member 
of the Tennessee Crop Improvement Association. Other 
assistance in testing the soils can be obtained by contacting 
the county agricultural agent or the local representative 
of the Soil Conservation Service. 


Livestock 


Most of the farmers in the county have only one cow 
and a few hogs, but some depend on livestock as their 
main source of income. In 1954, there were 17,631 hogs 
and pigs in the county and 12,058 cattle and calves. 
Most of the beef cattle are grade Heretords or Angus, and 
most of the dairy cattle are grade Jerseys. There are a 
few herds of purebred Jerseys and Holsteins in the county. 
Most of the livestock products are sold locally. 


Pasture 


Most of the pastures in the county are wild or consist 
mainly of lespedeza. In recent. years, however, more 
farmers are improving pastures by seeding to fescue, 
orchardgrass, Ladino clover, or white clover. Some ber- 
mudagrass is grown for pasture, and a few areas are in 
alfalfa, kudzu, or sericea, lespedeza. Generally, where 
plants other than lespedeza are used for pasture, lime and 
fertilizer arc added. On these pastures management is 
fairly good, except that most of them are overgrazed 
during the dry summer months. 


Farm Tenure 


In 1954, there were 2,423 farms in the county, of which 
1,231 were operated by owners, 439 by part-owners, and 
753 by tenants. Of the tenants, 31 were cash tenants, 3 
were share-cash tenants, 389 were share tenants, and 265 
were croppers. The rest were unspecified. 

Under the most common arrangement between the 
tenant and landlord, the landlord supplies the land and 
equipment and the tenant furnishes the labor and fertilizer. 
The crop is shared. The usual arrangement is for two- 
thirds of it to go to the tenant and one-third to the owner. 
On many farms part of the farm is rented and the rest is 
worked by the tenant. On these farms the operator of 
the rented part usually hires the tenant during off seasons. 

Normally, contracts between owners and tenants are 
verbal and made for one year only. The year begins 
before planting time and is terminated when the harvest 
season. is ended. 
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Farm Power and Mechanical Equipment 


Electricity from TVA powerlines is available to prac- 
tically all of the residents of the county. A pipeline for 
natural gas and one for crude oil cross the county. Natural 
gas is available to Lexington and Scotts Hill. 

In 1954, there were 1,151 tractors reported on 1,091 
farms in the county; 775 motortrucks on 755 farms; 35 
grain combines on 35 farms; and 20 field forage harvesters 
on 20 farms. There were also 10 cornpickers on 10 farms, 
and 35 pickup hay balers on 35 farms. 


How a Soil Survey Is Made 


The scientist who makes a soil survey examines soils 
in the field, classifies them in accordance with facts that 
he observes, and maps their boundaries on an aerial 
photograph or other map. 

Freup stupy—The soil surveyor bores or digs many 
holes to see what the soils are like. The holes are spaced 
irregularly according to the lay of the land. Usually they 
are not more than a quarter of a mile apart, and sometimes 
they are much closer. In most soils there are several 
distinct. layers, called horizons, which collectively are 
known as the soil profile. The profile is studied to see 
how the horizons differ from one another and to learn the 
hinge about the soil that influence its capacity to support 
plants. 

Color is usually related to the amount of organie matter. 
The darker the surface soil, as a rule, the more organic 
matter it contains. Streaks and spots of gray, yellow, 
and brown in the lower layers generally indicate poor 
drainage and poor aeration. 

Texture, or the content of sand, silt, and clay, is deter- 
mined by the way the soil feels when rubbed between the 
fingers, and is later checked by laboratory analysis. 
Texture determines how well the soil retains moisture, 
plant nutrients, and fertilizer and whether it is easy or 
difficult to cultivate. 

Structure, which is the way the individual soil particles 
are arranged in aggregates, and the amount of pore space 
between aggregates, gives us clues to the ease or difficulty 
with which the soil is penetrated by plant roots and by 
moisture. The aggregates may have prismatic, columnar, 
blocky, platy, or granular structure. 

Consistence, or the tendency of the soil to crumble or to 
stick together, indicates whether it is easy or difficult to 
keep the soil open and porous under cultivation. 

Other characteristics observed in the course of the field 
study and considered in classifying the soil include the 
following: The depth of the soil over bedrock or compact 
layers; the presence of gravel or stones in amounts that 
will interfere with cultivation; the steepness and pattern 
of slopes; the degree of erosion; the nature of the under- 
lying material; and the acidity or alkalinity of the soil as 
measured by chemical tests. 

CLAssiFIcATion.—On the basis of the characteristics 
observed by the survey team or determined by laboratory 
tests, soils are classified by series, types, and phases. 


As an example of classification, consider how the Dexter 
series of Henderson County is separated into types and 
phases: 


Series Types Phases 
Eroded gently sloping 
Fine sandy loam._--- phase. 
Eroded sloping phase. 
Severely eroded gently 
. : 2 . sloping phase. 
Bega: 3.0! Fine sandy clay loam_ Severely eroded sloping 
Eroded gently sloping 
Silt loum__-.-.------ phase. 
Sloping phase. 
Silty clay loam__.--- Severely eroded sloping 
phase. 


Soil series —Soils similar in kind, thickness, and ar- 
rangement of layers are normally designated as a soil 
series. In a given area, however, a soil series may be 
represented by only one soil. 

Soil type—Within a soil series, there may be one or 
more soil types. The soil types are determined by the 
texture of the surface layer. 

Soil phase.—Soil types are divided into soil phases be- 
cause of differences other than those of kind, thickness, 
and arrangement of layers. Slope variations, frequency of 
rock outcrops, degree of erosion, depth of soil over the 
substratum, and natural drainage, are examples of charac- 
teristics that suggest dividing a soil type into phases. 

The soil phase, or the soil type if it has not been sub- 
divided, is the mapping unit on the soil map. It is the 
unit that has the narrowest range of characteristics. Use 
and management, therefore, can be specified in more 
detail than for soil series or yet broader groups that con- 
tain more variation. 

Miscellaneous land types.—Fresh stream deposits and 
rough, stony, or severely gullied land are not classified 
by types and series but are identified by a descriptive 
name. Moderately gullied land, Cuthbert-Silerton mate- 
rials, is an example of a miscellaneous land type in this 
county. There are four other such miscellaneous land 
types in the county. All.are the result of severe erosion. 

Soil complez.cWhen two or more soils occur in such an 
intricate pattern that it is not feasible to show them 
separately on the soil map, they are mapped together and 
called a soil complex. An example of a soil complex is 
Cuthbert-Silerton soils, sloping phases. 


Soil Associations 


The map of soil associations at the back of this report 
shows the general patterns of the soils of Henderson 
County. This map ‘is helpful in studying the soils of the 
county in general or in broad program planning. It is 
not sufficiently detailed to be useful in studying the soils 
of a farm. 

Each association contains several different soils arranged 
in a characteristic pattern. As a rule the pattern is 
related to the nature of the soil materials and to the shape 
of the land surface. For example, in most places the 
Lexington soils occur on ridgetops and the Ruston soils 
are on the adjacent slopes. Likewise, the Ina. soils, 
which occur bay on bottom lands and in positions nor- 
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mally occupied by local alluvial soils, lie next to Hymon 
and Beechy soils, also of the bottom lands. Such geo- 
graphically associated groups of soils can be shown on 
a generalized map. 

Soil associations are useful in land-use planning because 
it is important to know how the soils are distributed. 
For example, a soil suited to intensive cropping may or 
may not be used for that purpose, depending on whether 
it occurs with soils suited to intensive cropping. By 
studying the geographic pattern of soils along with the 
characteristics of the soils, suitable agricultural uses can 
be planned for large areas. 

The six soil associations recognized in Henderson 
County and shown on the colored map at the back of this 
report are discussed in the following pages. More de- 
tailed knowledge of the soils in these associations can be 
obtained by studying the detailed soil map and by reading 
the section on soil descriptions. 


1. Ina-Beechy-Hymon Association 


This association consists mainly of soils of the first 
bottoms, but some adjacent areas of Dexter, Freeland, 
Hatchie, and Almo soils are included. The Ina soils 
predominate. The association areas lie along the Beech 
and Forked Deer Rivers and their tributaries. 

All but the second bottoms are frequently flooded in 
winter and early in spring. Therefore, the soils are used 
mainly for summer crops, hay, and pasture. Cotton is 
the main crop in this area, but there are a few corn and 
hog farms, a few livestock farms, and a few general farms. 


2. Ruston-Lexington Association 


This association covers about half of the county. The 
soils are similar to those in the Lexington-Ruston as- 
sociation, but here the Ruston soils are more extensive. 
As a group the soils are less important to the agriculture 
of the county than the soils of the Lexington-Ruston 
association, even though they are much greater in extent. 
This association is in the extreme western part of the 
county and in a belt through the central part of the 
county. In addition to the Ruston and Lexington soils, 
it consists partly of Hymon, Ina, Beechy, Dexter, and 
Freeland soils. 

The soil pattern is such that the Lexington soils occupy 
narrow ridgetops, and the Ruston soils, moderately steep 
to steep ridge slopes. Although the Lexington soils are 
productive, in many places small areas are isolated by 
Ruston soils that are unsuited to crops. Consequently, 
many areas of Lexington soils remain in forest. The 
acreage of cropland on the individual farms is small. The 
size of the average farm is about 50 acres. 

Cotton is grown on the narrow Lexington ridgetops. 
Corn, cotton, and hay are grown on the adjacent terrace, 
bottom, and local alluvial soils. Most of the farm produets 
are grown for home use. In some places the Ruston soils 
are used for pasture, but for the most part they are in 
forests of cutover hardwoods. 


3. Lexington-Ruston Association 


In this association the Lexington soils are the most 
extensive and the most important to the agriculture of 
the county (fig. 3). The soils are on gently sloping to 


——— 


Figure 3.—Active gullies in the Lexingten-Ruston soil association. 


moderately steep uplands. The Lexington soils are on 
the broad ridgetops, and the Ruston soils generally are 
on short, moderately steep adjacent slopes. Other less 
extensive soils in this area are the Providence, Shannon, 
Hymon, Ina, Beechy, Dexter, and Freeland soils. The 
Shannon, Hymon, Ina, and Beechy soils are on bottom 
lands and in local alluvial positions; the Providence is on 
broad ridgetops; and the Dexter and Freeland are on the 
foot slopes. 

This association includes the town of Lexington. It 
extends divectly north of the town for a distance of about 
5 miles. 

As a group the soils of this association are well suited 
to agriculture. The Lexington, Providence, Shannon, 
Hymon, and Ina soils are well suited to row crops, such 
as cotton and corn. The Ruston soils are droughty, 
generally moderately steep, and low in fertility. They 
are used mainly for pasture and forest. The Beechy soils 
are wet and are best suited to pasture or forest: 

The farms on this association average about 100 acres 
in size and are used primarily for growing cotton. A few 
head of livestock, including dairy cattle and sheep, are 
raised, mainly for home use. Most of the corn, hay, small 
grains, and pasture plants-are fed to these animals. 


4, Shubuta-Cuthbert Association 


This association is in the eastern part of the county. 
The Shubuta and Cuthbert soils occupy slopes next to 
the Dulac and Silerton soils, which are on fairly narrow 
ridgetops. Small areas of Tippah soils are also on the 
ridgetops. Aveas of Dexter, Freeland, Hatchie, and Alnio 
soils are on the foot slopes and second bottoms next to 
the ridge slopes. Hymon, Ina, and Beechy soils occupy 
the small draws. 

Most of the soils on ridgetops, second bottoms, foot 
slopes, and first bottoms are used for row crops. The 
moderately steep and steep ridge slopes are in forest or 
pasture (fg. 4). Small general farms and farms that 
specialize in corn or hogs are common in this area. There 
are a few other livestock farms in addition to the hog 
farms. A few cotton farms are on the bottom lands and 
terraces, where the acreage of suitable soils is large enough 
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Figure 4.—Dairy herd grazing on fescue and Ladino clover in 
Shubuta-Cuthbert soil association. 


to support them. The farms are generally small, and the 
products are mainly for home use. 


5. Dulac-Tippah-Cuthbert Association 


This association is in the western part of the county. 
It is characterized by a soil pattern in which Dulac, 
Tippah, and, to a lesser extent, Calloway soils occupy 
broad gently sloping to sloping ridgetops and in which 
Cuthbert and Dulac soils occupy the sloping and strongly 
sloping ridge sides. 

The soils on ridgetops are fairly productive. In this 
association the Freeland, Hatchie, and Almo soils of the 
foot slopes and the Hymon, Ina, and Beechy local alluvial 
and bottom soils are also fairly productive. Because of 
their droughtiness, low fertility, and susceptibility to 
erosion, the soils on the ridge slopes are best suited to 
pasture and forest. 

Cotton farms are the most common type in this area. 
A few animals are raised for home use and for sale locally. 
The proportion of tenant farms is high compared to that 
of other areas in the county. 


6. Ruston-Shubuta-Silerton Association 


This association is in the extreme eastern part of the 
county. The landscape is similar to that of the Shubuta- 
Cuthbert association. The soil pattern and many of the 
soils, as well as the agriculture, are similar. In this associ- 
ation the Ruston soils are on moderately steep and steep 
ridge slopes next to Shubuta and Cuthbert soils. In- 
cluded areas of the Dulac and Tippah soils are generally 
smaller and more widely scattered than in the Shubuta- 
Cuthbert association. 


Soil Series and Their Relations 


The soils of Henderson County differ in many char- 
acteristics, including color, texture, consistence, reaction, 
relief, stoniness, depth to underlying material, perme- 
ability, and drainage. These differences affect their 
suitability for agriculture. 

463604-——G0—2 


The relationship among the soils is more easily under- 
stood if they are grouped according to their position on the 
landscape. Accordingly, the main soil series are dis- 
cussed by physiographic groups as follows: (1) Soils of the 
uplands; (2) soils of the terraces; and (3) soils of the bot- 
tom lands and local alluvial lands. Some of the groups 
are further divided to show the different kinds of parent 
materials from which the soils in one physiographic po- 
sition were formed. 


Soils of the Uplands 


The soils of the uplands have been placed in two groups: 
Soils developed in wind-laid silty materials (loess), and 
soils developed in Coastal Plain sands and clays (marine 
deposits). 


Soils developed in loess 


In this group are the Lexington, Providence, Silerton, 
Dulac, Tippah, and Calloway soils. These soils are well 
drained to somewhat poorly drained. The silt mantle in 
which they have developed is generally less than 3} feet 
thick, but that in which the Calloway soils have developed 
is 4 to 5 feet thick. 

The Lexington and Silerton soils are brown, well-drained 
soils that differ mainly in the texture of their lower layers. 
The Lexington soils have developed in loess that overlies 
permeable sand. The Silerton soils have developed in 
loess that overlies sandy clay. 

The Dulac, Providence, and Tippah soils are moderately 
well drained, and the Calloway soils are somewhat. poorly 
drained. In all of these soils a siltpan of variable thickness 
and compaction occurs at a depth of about 2 feet. Differ- 
ences among these soils are related mainly to differences in 
the material that underlies the loess. The material under- 
lying the silt layer of the Providence soils consists of 
permeable sand or light sandy clay; that underlying the 
Dulac is slowly permeable sandy clay; and that underlying 
the Tippah and Calloway is very slowly permeable clay. 


Soils developed chiefly in Coastal Plain 
sands and clays 


This group consists of the Ruston, Cuthbert, and 
Shubuta soils. These soils have developed in Coastal 
Plain materials that range from loose, noncoherent sands 
to heavy plastic sandy clays. 

Differences among the soils of this group are related to 
differences among the materials from which the soils have 
developed. The Ruston soils have developed in loose 
sands. They have a surface soil of fine sandy loam and a 
very friable reddish-brown to yellowish-red subsoil and 
substratum. The Cuthbert soils have developed in 
brittle acid sandy clay, in many places interbedded with 
thin layers of gray clay. The Shubuta soils, which are 
redder than the Cuthbert soils, have developed in heavy 
sandy clay. 


Soils of the Terraces 


The soils of the stream terraces have developed in old 
mixed alluvium washed from loess and from Coastal 
Plain sands and clays. They generally lie above the 
overflow stages of the present streams. 
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The differences among these soils were caused mainly 
by differences in drainage. The Dexter, Freeland, 
Hatchie, and Almo soils of this group comprise a catena 
of soils. In this catena the Dexter soils are well drained, 
the Freeland soils are moderately well drained, the Hatchie 
soil is somewhat poorly drained, and the Almo soil is 
poorly drained. 

The differences in the drainage of these soils are chiefly 
related to differences in relief. The Dexter soils generally 
are on dominantly gentle to strong slopes; the Freeland 
soils are on gentle slopes; the Hatchie is in nearly level 
areas; and the Almo is in level areas or in depressions. 
Differences in drainage among these soils are also caused 
by differences in the permeability of the substrata and in 
the number of outlets for underground flow of water. 


Soils of the Bottom Lands and Local Alluvial Lands 


The soils of the bottom lands are the Shannon, Hymon, 
Ina, and Beechy. The soils of the local alluvial lands are 
phases of the Shannon, Hymon, and Ina soils. The soils 
make up a catena that consists of the well-drained Shannon 
soil, the moderately well drained Hymon soils, the some- 
what poorly drained Ina soils, and the poorly drained 
Beechy soils. The soils of the bottom lands are nearly 
level and are subject to overflow. Those of the local 
alluvial lands are generally on gentle slopes and are less 
subject to overflow than the soils of the bottom lands. 
The texture of the surface soils is silt loam, fine sandy 
loam, or loamy fine sand. 


Soil Descriptions 


In the following pages the soil types and phases of 
Henderson County are described in detail and their use 
for agriculture is discussed. After the name of each soil 
a symbol is given, which is the same as that shown on the 
soil map that accompanies this report. The soil map 
shows the location and distribution of all the soils. The 
approximate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils 
mapped are given in table 3. For definitions of special 
terms used in the soil descriptions, see the glossary on 

p. 75. 


Almo silt. loam (Aa).—This gray, poorly drained soil is 
scattered throughout the county on nearly level terraces 
or second bottoms. It has developed in shallow: locss 
over old alluvium that washed from loess and sandy 
Coastal Plain materials. It is associated with Dexter, 
Freeland, and Hatchie soils of the terraces and with 
Hymon, Ina, and Beechy soils of the bottom lands. 

Profile description: 


0 to 6 inches, light-gray very friable silt loam; weak fine cramb 
structure, 

6 to 18 inches, brownish-yellow friable silt loam, mottled with 
light gray; weak medium subangular blocky structure. 

18 to 28 inches, (pan) mottled gray, dark-brown, and yellowish- 
brown firm silty clay loam; moderate coarse angular blocky 
structure. 

28 inches+, mottled (gray, brown, and yellow) very fine sandy 
clay loam; content of sand increases with depth. 


The texture in the layer beneath the pan ranges from 
silt loam to sandy loam but generally becomes coarser 
with increasing depth. The texture of the pan layer 
ranges from ailey clay loam to silty clay. 


This soil is acid. It is low in organic matter and plant 
nutrients, especially potassium, and in water-supplying 
capacity. In winter the soil is wet, and in summer it is 
croulenty: Runoff is slow, and internal drainage is very 
slow. 

In the northwestern part of the county, a few areas of 
poorly drained upland soil have been included in this 
mapping unit. 

Present use and management—About three-fourths of 
this soil is in crops or pasture, and the rest is in forests of 
cutover hardwoods. Sorghum, soybeans, and lespedeza 
are the principal crops, but some cotton and corn are 
grown. Unless the soil is adequately drained and 
fertilized, yields of cotton and corn are low. <A few areas 
have been drained by tile or ditches and planted to corn 
and cotton, but only moderate yields were obtained. 

Management requirements—If the soil is adequately 
drained, sorghum, soybeans, and similar crops can be 
grown with fair success. Satisfactory drainage may be 
difficult, especially in depressions, because outlets are not 
always available. For this reason, the soil is best suited 
to pasture and hay. Pasture management should include 
regulated grazing, weed clipping, selecting suitable crops, 
and fertilizing as indicated by soil tests. Areas in trees 
should not be cleared unless needed for pasture. 

Hay and pasture crops to which the soil is suited are 
fescue, white clover, alsike clover, bermudagrass, and 
lespedeza. This soil is in capability unit [Vw-1. 

Beechy silt loam (Bb) —This poorly drained soil occurs 
throughout the county on stream bottoms, in draws, 
and on foot slopes. It consists of young mixed alluvium 
washed from soils that have formed in loess and in sandy 
Coastal Plain material. It is associated with other 
bottom-land and local alluvial soils of the Hymon, Ina, 
and Beechy series. 

Profile description: 

0 to 4 inches, dark grayish-brown very friable silt loam. 
4 inches+, mottled light-gray, olive-brown, and yellowish- 
brown friable silt loam; thin layers of sand are common. 

The large areas along stream bottoms are frequently 
flooded, and a few areas are permanently swampy. Some 
smaller areas of poorly drained soils in small draws and 
on foot slopes and high bottoms are not flooded so fre- 
quently. All of the areas have a high water table, and the 
soil is usually saturated during winter and in spring. 
This soil is acid and moderately high in organic matter 
and plant nutrients. Surface runoff and internal drainage 
are very slow. 

Present use and management — About 40 percent of this 
soil is cleared. The rest is in hardwood forest consisting 
of ash, willow, beech, and water-tolerant oaks. About 
one-half the cleared part is idle and is covered with hoary 
alder and swampgrass. Corn, lespedeza, soybeans, and 
sorghum are the principal crops grown on the other half. 
Crops are not commonly fertilized or rotated, and the soils 
normally are not artificially drained. Moderate yields of 
hay are usual, but yields of corn are highly variable. In 
dry seasons corn yields are generally comparable to those 
on the better drained soils on the bottom lands. In wet 
years the entire crop generally drowns out. Pastures are 
normally fair to good. 

Management requirements-~Without proper artificial 
drainage, this soil is poorly suited to row crops. It is 
best suited to hay and pasture, which produce higher 
yields if open ditches, bedding, or tile drainage is used. 
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TasLe 3.— Approximate acreage and proportionate extent of soils 


Area, 


Almo silt loam._-_--.-.------------------ 
Beechy silt loam...-.--------------------- 
Beechy fine sandy loam__-_~--....-------- 
Calloway silt loam: 

Gently sloping phase__----..-------- --- 

Eroded gently sloping phase_._--...-.--- 
Cuthbert-Silerton soils: 

Sloping phases___--_-__---------------- 

Severely eroded sloping phases----- 

Strongly sloping phases 

Severely eroded strongly sloping phases- -_ 

Modcrately steep phases_----.---.---- ers 

Severely eroded moderately steep phases- -_ 
Dexter fine sandy loam: 

Froded gently sloping phase___.---.-.--- 

Troded sloping phase_._.-.--.--.------- 
Dexter fine sandy clay loam: 

Severely eroded gently sloping phase _ - - - _ - 

Severely eroded sloping phase-----.------ 
Dexter silt loam: 

eroded gently sloping phase_-__--_..------ 

Sloping phase__...-..------------------ 
Dexter silty clay loam, severely eroded 

sloping phase._.--...---------.--------- 
Dulac silt loam: 

TEroded gently sloping deep phase_-------- 

Sloping deep phase_-_-_-.--.---.--------- 

Eroded sloping deep phase_...------~---- 

Strongly sloping deep phase_.-.-------..- 
Dulae silty clay loam: 

Severely eroded gently sloping deep phase- ~ 

Severely eroded sloping deep phase__...--- 

Severely eroded strongly sloping deep 


Severely eroded strongly sloping phases_ -~- 
Moderately steep phases__--.------------- 
Dulac and Tippah silt loams: 

Gently sloping phases 

Eroded gently sloping phases__ 

Sloping phases___._...-.--------------- 

Eroded sloping phases_.--.-------------- 

Dulac and Tippah silty clay loams: 

Severely croded gently sloping phases... --- 

Severely eroded sloping phases._..------- 

Severely eroded strongly sloping phases_ __ 

Freeland fine sandy loam, eroded gently 
sloping phase__.....--.-------~-~----- 
Freeland fine sandy clay loam, severely 
eroded sloping phase_.s_.-.------.---- 
Freeland silt loam: 

FEroded gently sloping phase___.--------- 

Severely eroded gently sloping phase--.--- 

Eroded sloping phase_.-.--.-.--.-------- 

Severely eroded sloping phase-.---------- 

Severely eroded strongly sloping phase..--- 

Gullied land: 

Moderately gullied land: 
Cuthbert-Silerton materials-...-...--~- 
Lexington-Ruston materials.-...------- 

Severely gullied land: 

Cuthbert-Silerton materials.....------- 

Lexington-Ruston materials_.-.._-.---- 
Hatchie silt loam, gently sloping phase_-____~ 
Hymon fine sandy loam___._.-----..------ 
Hymon fine sandy loam, local alluvium phase. 
Hymon silt loam_..-----_--..----------+--- 
Hymon silt loam, local alluvium phase. -_-_-_-- 
Ina fine sandy loam___-__------------------ 
Ina fine sandy loam, local alluvium phase. _-- 


Acres 


27,711 
4,704 


268 
665 


562 
662 


Extent Soil Area, 
Percent Acres 
0. 6 || Ina loamy fine sand, local alluvium phase. ~~ 782 
8.4 || Ina silt loam___-_-_---.------------------ 15, 891 
1.4 || Ina silt loam, local alluvium phase___..-.---- 21, 344 
Lexington silt loam: 
a1 Eroded gently sloping phase__._.-.------ 6, 308 
12 Sloping phase.....--.------.----------- 2, 564 
Teroded sloping phase_..--..------------- 2, 815 
. 2 || Lexington silty clay loam: 
2 Severely eroded gently sloping phase._---. 1, 132 
hel Severely eroded sloping phase_.---.----.- 10, 470 
.2 Severcly eroded strongly sloping phase--_- 1, 270 
8. 2 || Lexington-Ruston soils: 
1.2 Sloping phases.._----------------------- 3, 230 
Eroded sloping phases.--.--------------- 744 
.2 Severely eroded sloping phases._--------- 4, 576 
(O) Strongly sloping phases__-_.--___---_---- 874 
Severely eroded strongly sloping phases - - -_ 2, 619 
(¢) Moderately steep phases_..--..---------- 27, 222 
2 Severely eroded moderately steep phases _ _ 15, 094 
Providence silt loam: 
.2 Eroded gently sloping phase__.---------.- 1, 038 
(’) Severely eroded gently sloping phase_---__- 560 
Sloping phase__-----...---------------- 618 
al Eroded sloping phase_...----.----------- 527 
Severely. eroded sloping phase_..._-__---- 2, 610 
1.1 Severely eroded strongly sloping phase. - 517 
.2 || Ruston fine sandy loam: 
22 Sloping phase___.._-.------.----------- 246 
.1 Moderately steep phase_.-.----.-.------- 3, 569 
Steep: phase. o.-2- 2-2 eceen sees thse 2, 094 
.2 |} Ruston sandy clay loam: 
11 Severely eroded sloping phase..--.------- 167 
Severely eroded moderately steep phase- _~ 2, 274 
.2 Severely eroded stecp phase.__._.-.------ | 223 
Sandy alluvial land.-..---.-..------------ 521 
. 2 || Shannon silt loam, local alluvium phase- ---_- 534 
. 4 || Shubuta-Cuthbert loams: 
Moderately steep phases_...--------.---- 5, 242 
() Steep phases__-_--.-------------------- 421 
. 1 |) Shubuta-Cuthbert sandy clays: 
Ji Severely eroded sloping phases......----- 418 
2 Severely eroded moderately steep phases _-_ 2, 349 
Shubuta-Cuthbert-Silerton soils: 
re Sloping phases___-....------------------ 1, 373 
.8 Severely eroded sloping phases_.-_--.-~-- 3, 083 
.2 Moderately steep phases...-__...-------- 4, 346 
Severely eroded moderately steep phases. - - 2, 950 
Q) Shubuta-Ruston-Silerton soils: 
Sloping phases_.-..---.----------------- 719 
Jd Severely eroded strongly sloping phases - - -_ 1, 708 
Moderately steep phases__--...---------- 3, 356 
1.5 Severely eroded moderately steep phases - - - 3, 404 
.1 |] Silerton silt loam: 
.6 FEroded gently sloping phase__-.--------- 424 
11 Sloping phase_-._-.-.-.--~------------- 2, 709 
2 Troded sloping phase._--..-------------- 1, 894 
Strongly sloping phase......------------- 187 
Eroded strongly sloping phase_._.-------- 52 
3. 0 || Silerton silty clay loam: 
8.7 Severely croded sloping phase_-..---.---- 4, 749 
Severely eroded strongly sloping phase-. ~~~ 626 
.3 || Tippah silt loam: 
2.0 Gently sloping shallow phase_._-.___.---- 197 
13 Severely eroded gently sloping shallow 
2 phaseolo. 2. SoS ees Sse natuac ee nescees 185 
15 Sloping shallow phase___._---.---------- 207 
sna Severely eroded sloping shallow phase.--.- -- 479 
1.8 || Mines and pits_.___.--------------------- 88 
4 ——~ 
1.8 Totliec.loceh acs ate eb eee een 329, 600 


Extent 


Percent 
0 


4, 
6. 


1. 


() 
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1 Less than 0.1 percent. 
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Diversion ditches may be used to intercept runoff from 
nearby slopes. If satisfactory drainage can be estab- 
lished and maintained, sorghum, soybeans, corn, and 
cotton can be grown, 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay plants, such as 
fescue, bermudagrass, white clover, alsike clover, and 
lespedeza. Good management of pasture and hay crops 
includes regulating grazing and applying lime and fertilizer 
frequently in amounts determined necessary by soil tests. 
The soil is in capability unit [Vw-1. 

Beechy fine sandy loam (Ba).— This poorly drained soil 
consists of young mixed alluvium washed from soils that 
have formed in loess and sandy Coastal Plain material. 
Tt differs from Beechy silt loam in having a sandier surface 
texture and in being generally sandier throughout. It is 
widely scattered throughout the county and is associated 
with Beechy silt loam and with soils of the Hymon and 
Ina, series. 

Profile description: 

Q to 5 inches, grayish-brown loose fine sandy loam, 
5 inches--, mottled light-gray, olive-brown, and yellowish- 
brown very friable loam. 

Stratification of sand and silt is common throughout the 
profile. On some areas included in this mapping unit, 
up to 12 inches of fresh sand has been deposited. Other 
areas of poorly drained soils of the local alluvial lands 
have a fine sandy loam texture. 

This soil is acid. It is low to moderate in organic 
matter and plant nutrients. The areas on the bottoms 
are frequently flooded, and some areas are permanently 
swampy. The water table is high in all areas, and in 
winter and spring the soil ordinarily is saturated. Runoff 
and internal drainage are-very slow. 

Present use and management.— About 50 percent of this 
soil has been cleared, and the rest is in forest. Of the 
cleared land, about 60 percent is in crops or pasture, and 
the rest is idle. Hoary alder and swampgrass are the 
dominant plants on idle areas. Corn, cotton, lespedeza, 
soybeans, and sorghum are the principal crops. As a 
tule, the soil dries sooner than Beechy silt loam, and 
yields are less variable. Yields in dry seasons, however, 
are usually lower on this soil. Fertilizers, crop rotations, 
and artificial drainage are not commonly used, particularly 
in the larger stream bottoms. 

Management requirements —Areas that have not been 
cleared are better left in trees. Where adequate drainage 
is established and runoff water from other areas is 
controlled, row crops can be grown intensively. Suitable 
crops for drained areas are cotton, corn, soybeans, and 
sorghum. If outlets are available, drainage can be 
improved by open ditches or bedding. Diversion ditches 
will intercept runoff and reduce the amount of sand 
deposited. 

Green-manure crops should be grown on areas not 
subject to damage from overflow. The soil is suited to 
fescue, bermudagrass, white clover, alsike clover, les- 
pedeza, and other pasture plants. Grazing should be 
regulated, and the need for fertilizer determined by soil 
tests. The soil is in capability unit [Vw-1. 

Calloway silt loam, gently sloping phase (Ca).—This 
yellow, somewhat poorly drained upland soil occurs on 
broad, gently sloping ridgetops. Some areas are nearly 
level. This soil has developed in a moderately deep 
layer (48 to 64 inches) of loess that overlies sandy clay and 


clay Coastal Plain materials. It is associated with 
Dulac, Tippah, and Cuthbert soils. 

Profile deseription: 

0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown very friable silt loam; weak 
fine crumb structure. 

6 to 15 inches, light yellowish-brown friable silt loam with light 
olive-brown mottles; weak medium blocky structure. 

15 to 36 inches, (pan) mottled brown, yellow, and light olive- 
gray silty clay loam; moderate coarse subangular blocky 
structure. : 

36 inches+, mottled yellowish-brown and light-gray friable 
silt loam. 

The texture of the pan layer ranges from silty clay loam 
to silty clay. Cracks and seams filled with clay and silt 
are in the pan layer and in the layer below. The pan is 
generally thicker and nearer the surface than the pan in 
the Dulac soils; consequently, this soil is more droughty 
than the Dulac soils. 

This soil is acid. It is low in organic matter, in plant 
nutrients, and in water-supplying capacity. Roots, air, 
and water penetrate the surface soil and subsoil readily, 
but the pan layer is slowly permeable. Runoff is medium 
to slow, and internal drainage is slow. 

Present use and management.—About one-half of this 
soil is im cutover hardwood forest. The rest is cleared 
and in crops and pasture. Lespedeza, soybeans, sorghum, 
cotton, and corn are the principal crops. Crops are not 
fertilized adequately. Yields of most crops, particularly 
corn, are low, but lespedeza gives good yields of hay and 
pasture. 

Management requirements —With proper surface drain- 
age, this soil is suitable for row crops if they are rotated 
with grasses and legumes and are not on the soil more than 
one-fourth to one-half of the time. Open ditches, bedding, 
row arrangement, and diversion ditches will normally 
drain off excess water. The soil is suited to small grains 
and soybeans and, to a lesser extent, to sorghum, cotton, 
and corn. It is suited to such pasture and hay plants as 
fescue, whiteclover, lespedeza, and bermudagrass. It 
is in capability unit [TTw-1. 

Calloway silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase (Cb). 
This somewhat poorly drained upland soil occurs on broad 
ridgetops on slopes of 2 to 5 percent. It has developed 
in a moderately deep layer (48 to 64 inches) of loess that 
overlies sandy clay or clay Coastal Plain materials. It 
occurs in the same general areca as Calloway silt loam, 
gently sloping phase. Some areas are severely eroded. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown very friable silt loam; weak 
fine crumb structure. 

6 to 14 inches, light yellowish-brown friable silt loam with light 
olive-brown mottles; weak medium blocky structure, 

14 to 35 inches, (pan) mottled brown, yellow, and light olive- 
gray silty clay loam; moderate coarse angular blocky 
structure, 

35 to 60 inches, mottled ycllowish-brown and light-gray friable 
silt loam. 

60 inches+, gray very firm plastic clay. 

The texture of the pan ranges from silty clay loam to 
silty clay. In and below the pan layer are some cracks and 
seams filled with clay and silt. 


Because the pan layer is near the surface, this soil is 
more droughty than the Dulac soils. The surface soil 
and subsoil are permeable, but the pan layer is only 
slightly permeable. Runoff is medium, and _ internal 
drainage is slow. 
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The soil is acid and low in organic matter, in plant 
nutrients, and in water-supplying capacity. 

Present use and management.—All of this soil has been 
cropped. At present about two-thirds is in row crops or 
hay, and the rest’ is in unimproved pasture. Fertilizers 
are not generally used, and yields are low. Lespedeza, 
soybeans, sorghum, cotton, and corn are the principal 
crops. 

Management requirements —If properly managed. this 
soil is suited to row crops. Good management practices 
include tilling on the contour, terracing, using sod water- 
ways, and rotating crops. In the rotation, grasses and 
legumes should be grown about 3 out of every 4 years. 
Lime and fertilizer should be used according to needs 
indicated by soil tests. 

This soil is suited to sorghum, soybeans, and small 
grains. Although cotton and corn are grown, the soil is 
generally not so well suited to them as to other crops. 
Hay and pasture crops to which the soil is suited are 
fescue, whiteclover, lespedeza, and bermudagrass. This 
soil is in capability unit [TIe-3. 

Cuthbert-Silerton soils, sloping phases (Cc).—This 
complex consists of Cuthbert and Silerton soils so inter- 
mingled that it was not feasible to map them separately 
ona map of the scale used. The soils are well drained to 
moderately well drained. They occur on narrow, rolling 
ridgetops that have slopes of 5 to 8 percent. The Silerton 
soil has developed in thin (10 to 24 inches) loess that 
overlies sandy clay Coastal Plain material. The Cuthbert 
has developed in brittle, acid sandy clay Coastal Plain 
material, in many places interbedded with layers of gray 
clay. The soils are associated with other Cuthbert and 
Silerton soils and with Shubuta, Dulac, and Tippah soils. 
The soils have developed under deciduous forest consisting 
chiefly of oak, hickory, and beech. 

Profile description (Cuthbert very fine sandy loam): 

0 to 4 inches, dark yellowish-brown, very friable, very fine 
sandy loam; weak fine crumb structure. 
4 to 12 inches, yellowish-brown friable clay loam; weak medium 


subangular blocky structure. 
12 inches+, yellowish-red very firm sandy clay. 


Profile description (Silerton silt loam): 

0 to 7 inches, light yellowish-brown friable silt loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure. 

7 to 20 inches, brown, firm, heavy silt loam; moderate medium 
blocky structure. 

20 inches-+, vellowish-red very firm sandy clay, splotched with 
light gray. 

The uppermost few inches of the Cuthbert soil generally 
contains a considerable amount of silt. In both the 
Cuthbert and Silerton soils, sandstone fragments are 
common throughout the profile. A few areas of the 
Silerton soil have a weak pan and are only moderately 
well drained. 

The soils are practically uneroded. They are acid and 
are moderately low in plant nutrients, in organic matter, 
and in water-supplying capacity. The surface soil and sub- 
soil are permeable, but the substratum appears to be less 
permeable. Runoff is medium, and internal drainage is 
medium to slow. 

Present use and management—Much of this mapping 
unit is in cutover hardwood forest consisting chiefly of 
oak, hickory, and beech. Frequent burning and removal 
of salable timber have reduced the quality of the stand, 


and many of the remaining large trees are culls. Trees 
grow rather slowly on these soils, 

Management requirements —Because this complex occurs 
on narrow ridgetops and is isolated by soils undesirable 
for cropping, it is best left in trees. Measures to prevent 
fire are needed, and cull trees should be replaced. If 
cleared, the soils are best suited to hay and pasture. If 
row crops are grown, they should not be planted more than 
1 year in every 4 or 5. Such practices as terracing, con- 
touring, and establishing sod waterways are needed. For 
all crops, determine the need for lime and fertilizer by 
making soil tests. 

The soils are suited to hay and pasture plants such as 
fescue, bermudagrass, orchardgrass, whitcclover, sericea 
lespedeza, and annual lespedeza. Cotton, peas, soybeans, 
and small grains will grow, but yields are generally low. 
These soils are in capability unit [Ve-3. 

Cuthbert-Silerton soils, severely eroded sloping phases 
(Cd).—This complex consists of well-drained upland soils. 
These occur on ridgetops that have slopes of 5 to 8 
percent. The Silerton soil has developed in a thin layer 
(10 to 24 inches) of loess that overlies sandy clay Coastal 
Plain material. The Cuthbert soil has developed in 
sandy clay Coastal Plain material. The soils are in the 
same general areas as other Cuthbert and Silerton soils. 

Severe erosion has removed more than 75 percent of the 
original surface soil. The dominant texture of the present 
plow layer ranges from silty clay loam in the Silerton soil 
to clay loam in the Cuthbert. A few areas are only 
moderately eroded. A few areas of the Silerton soil have 
a weak pan and are only moderately well drained. 

These soils are acid. They are low in organic matter, 
in plant nutrients, and in water-supplying capacity. 
The surface soil and subsoil are permeable, but the 
substratum appears to be less permeable. Runoff is 
medium, and internal drainage is medium to slow. 

Present use and management.—All areas of this mapping 
unit have been cropped, but about 60 percent is now idle 
or in wild pasture. About 30 percent is used for hay and 
summer pasture that consists chiefly of annual lespedeza. 
The remaining 10 percent is used largely for cotton, 
cowpeas, and soybeans. A few areas are in improved 
pasture consisting mainly of fescue and whiteclover. 
Crops commonly are not rotated or fertilized systemati- 
cally, and yields of row crops are generally extremely low. 
As a rule, yields of summer pastures are low. 

Management requiremenis—Because this complex is 
droughty and severely eroded, it is best suited to perma- 
nent vegetation, mainly hay and pasture. Lime and 
fertilizer should be applied frequently in kinds and 
amounts indicated by soil tests. Unless grazing is 
limited during the dry summer months, the sod may be 
injured. Hay and pasture plants to which the soil is 
suited are fescue, whiteclover, bermudagrass, sericea 
lespedeza, and annual lespedeza. This complex is in 
capability unit VIe-3. 

Cuthbert-Silerton soils, strongly sloping phases (Ce).— 
The soils of this complex are well drained. They occur on 
slopes of 8 to 12 percent. The Cuthbert soil has developed: 
in sandy clay Coastal Plain material, and the Silerton soil 
in a thin layer (10 to 24 inches) of loess that overlies sandy 
clay Coastal Plain material. The complex occurs in the 
same general area as Cuthbert-Silerton soils, sloping 
phases. Generally the profile is thinner and not so well 
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developed in these soils on the stronger slopes. These 
soils were formed under deciduous forest. 

A considerable amount of silt is mixed with the upper 
few inches of the Cuthbert soil. Most areas are uneroded, 
but a few areas are moderately eroded. The texture of the 
Silerton soil is silt loam. The texture of the Cuthbert 
soil ranges from silt loam to fine sandy loam. 

These soils are acid. They are moderately low in 
organic matter and plant nutrients and low in water- 
supplying capacity. The surface soil and subsoil are 
permeable, but the substratum appears to be less per- 
meable. Runoff is medium to rapid, and internal drain- 
age is medium. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of this 
mapping unit is covered by deciduous hardwoods, chiefly 
oak, hickory, and beech. Removal of salable timber and 
frequent burning have reduced the quality of the present 
stand, and many of the large trees are culls. Trees grow 
at a moderately rapid rate on these soils. 

Management requirements.—This complex is droughty 
and erodes rapidly when cleared. It is best left in trees. 
Cull trees should be replaced and fire-prevention measures 
adopted. If cleared, the complex is suited to pasture and 
hay. Lime and fertilizer should be applied frequently 
according to needs indicated by soil tests. Control of 
grazing during the dry summer months will help to prevent 
injury to the sod. 

Among the hay and pasture plants suited to this com- 
plex are fescue, whiteclover, bermudagrass, sericea 
lespedeza, and annual lespedeza. This complex is in 
capability unit [Ve-3. 

Cuthbert-Silerton soils, severely eroded strongly sloping 
phases (Cf).—This complex of soils occurs on uplands 
that have slopes of 8 to 12 percent. The soils are well 
drained. The Cuthbert soil has developed in sandy clay 
Coastal Plain material, and the Silerton, in a thin layer 
(10 to 24 inches) of loess that overlies sandy clay Coastal 
Plain material. The soils occur throughout the county, 
mostly in the same general areas as Cuthbert-Silerton 
soils, sloping phases. 

Generally in. the areas on the stronger slopes, the 
profile is thinner and not so well developed as on milder 
slopes. More than 75 percent of the original surface 
layer has been lost through erosion. The dominant tex- 
ture of the present plow layer ranges from silty clay loam 
in the Silerton soil to clay loam in the Cuthbert. The 
soils have developed under a deciduous forest. 

These soils are acid. They are low in organic matter, 
in plant nutrients, and in water-supplying capacity. 
The surface soil and subsoil are permeable, but the 
substratum appears to be less permeable. Runoff is 
rapid, and internal drainage is medium. 

Present use and management.—All of this complex has 
been cropped, but about 70 percent is now idle or in wild 
pasture. About 25 percent is in summer pasture con- 
sisting chiefly of lespedeza. The rest is used for cotton, 
cowpeas, soybeans, and other crops. A few areas are in 
improved pasture seeded chiefly to fescue and whiteclover. 
Yields of row crops and summer pastures are generally low. 
Crops generally are not rotated, nor are fertilizers used 
systematically. 

Management requirements—This complex is droughty 
and severely eroded. It is best suited to hay and pasture. 
It should be plowed or disked to prepare a seedbed. Lime 
and fertilizer should be applied frequently according to 


needs indicated by soil tests. Control of grazing during the 
dry summer months will help protect the sod. Hay and 
pasture plants to which this complex is suited are fescue, 
whiteclover, bermudagrass, sericea lespedeza, and annual 
lespedeza. If the complex is not needed for hay or 
pasture, it is best kept in pine trees. It is in capability 
unit VIe-3. 

Cuthbert-Silerton soils, moderately steep phases (Cg 
and Ck).—This complex occurs on hillsides that have 
slopes of 12 to 25 percent. Some is on slopes of more than 
25 percent. The soils are well drained and have formed 
under a deciduous forest. The Cuthbert soil has formed 
in sandy clay Coastal Plain material, and the Silerton in a 
thin layer (10 to 24 inches) of loess that overlies sandy 
Coastal Plain material. The soils are in the eastern part 
of the county. They are associated with other Cuthbert 
and Silerton soils and with Dulac, Tippah, and Shubuta 
soils. Generally, as the degree of slope increases, the 
profiles become thinner and less well developed than in 
Cuthbert-Silerton soils, sloping phases. 


Profile description (Cuthbert very fine sandy loam): 


0 to 4 inches, dark yellowish-brown, very friable, very fine sandy 
loam; weak fine crumb structure. 
4 to 10 inches, yellowish-brown friable clay loum; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure. 
10 inches++, yellowish-red very firm, but brittlc, sandy clay. 
Profile description (Silerton silt loam): 


0 to 5 inches, light yellowish-brown friable silt loam; very weak 
medium subangular blocky structure. 

5 to 16 inches, brown, firm, heavy silt loam; moderate medium 
blocky structure. 

16 inches+-, yellowish-red very firm brittle sandy clay, splotched 
with light gray. 

Sandstone fragments are scattered throughout the 
profile of these soils. In the upper few inches of some 
suet of Cuthbert soil, there is a considerable amount of 
silt. 

Except for a few cleared areas that are moderately 
eroded, these soils are not eroded. The surface texture 
of the Silerton soil is silt loam, and that of the Cuthbert 
is silt loam or very fine sandy loam. 

These soils are acid. They are moderately low to low 
in organic matter and plant nutrients and have a low 
water-supplying capacity. The surface soil and subsoil 
are permeable, but the substratum appears to be less 
permeable. Runoff is medium to rapid, and internal 
drainage is medium. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of this 
mapping unit is in cutover forests of hardwoods. The 
trees are chiefly oak, hickory, beech, dogwood, and per- 
simmon. Frequent burning and removal of salable 
timber have greatly reduced the quality of the stand, and 
most of the remaining large trees are culls. Trees grow 
fairly fast on these soils. 
> Management requirements —This complex is droughty 
and subject to severe crosion when cleared, so it is best 
left in forest. Cull trees should be replaced and measures 
taken to prevent fire. 

If cleared, the complex is suitable for hay and pasture. 
Except to prepare a séedbed, it should not be cultivated. 
Lime and fertilizer should be applied frequently according 
to needs indicated by soil tests. Grazing must be regu- 
lated to prevent injury to the sod during dry seasons. 
Hay and pasture plants to which this complex is suited 
are fescue, whiteclover, bermudagrass, sericea lespedeza, 
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and annual lespedeza. 
unit VIe-3. 

Cuthbert-Silerton soils, severely eroded moderately 
steep phases (Ch and Cl).—This complex consists of well- 
drained Cuthbert and Silerton soils so intricately mixed 
that it was not feasible to map them separately. The 
complex generally occupies slopes of 12 to 25 percent, but 
some is on steeper slopes. The Cuthbert: soil has formed 
in sandy clay Coastal Plain material, and the Silerton in a 
thin layer (10 to 24 inches) of loess that overlies sandy 
clay Coastal Plain material. The soils of this complex 
differ from Cuthbert-Silerton soils, moderately steep 
phases, mainly in being more eroded. They have de- 
veloped under deciduous forest. 

More than 75 percent of the original surface layer has 
been lost through erosion. In places the subsoil and 
substratum are eroded. Shallow gullies are common in 
some areas. The dominant texture of the present plow 
layer of the Silerton soil is heavy silt loam, and of the 
Cuthbert soil, clay loam. 

These soils are acid. They are low in organic matter, 
in plant nutrients, and in water-supplying capacity. The 
surface soil and subsoil are permeable, but the substratum 
appears to be less permeable. Runoff is very rapid, and 
internal drainage is medium. 

Present use and management.—All of this complex has 
been cropped, but most is now idle or in wild pasture. 
Some areas are used for summer pasture that consists 
chiefly of lespedeza. Fertilizers are not generally used, 
and yields are low. The vegetation is generally not 
sufficient to check erosion. 

Management requirements —This complex is suited 
only to hay and permanent pasture or to other permanent 
vegetation. Except to prepare a scedbed, the soils should 
not be cultivated. Lime and fertilizer should be applied 
frequently according to needs indicated by soil tests. 
Grazing must be limited during the dry summer months 
to prevent injury to the sod. 

This complex is suited to fescue, whiteclover, bermuda- 
grass, sericea lespedeza, annual lespedeza, and similar hay 
and pasture plants. If not needed for hay or pasture, 
the complex should be planted to pine trees. It is in 
capability unit VIe—3. 

Dexter fine sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase 
(Dd).—This well-drained soil occurs on terraces that 
have slopes of 2 to 5 percent. It has developed in old 
mixed alluvium that washed from loess and from sandy 
Coastal Plain material. It has a sandier surface texture 
and is generally sandier throughout than Dexter silt 
loam, eroded gently sloping phase. Associated with this 
soil are Freeland, Hatchie, and Almo soils, other Dexter 
soils, and soils of the Hymon, Ina, and Beechy series 
on the bottom lands. This soil has developed under 
deciduous forest. 

Profile description : 

0 to 7 inches, dark-brown loose fine sandy loam; weak granular 
structure. 

7 to 30 inches, dark reddish-brown loam; very weak medium 
subangular blocky structure. 

30 inches-++, dark-brown loose fine sandy loam grading to 
loose sand; slightly mottled with light gray. 

This soil has lost from 0 to 75 percent of the surface 
soil, but nowhere has the loss been enough to alter sub- 
stantially the use and management. The amount of sand 


This complex is in capability 


seeuen oo the profile varies considerably from place to 
place. 

This soil is medium acid. It is moderate in content of 
organic matter and plant nutrients and in water-holding 
eapacity. It is highly permeable. In dry seasons the 
sandier areas tend to be droughty. Runoff and mternal 
drainage are medium. Included in this mapping unit 
are well-drained, sandy, slightly or moderately eroded old 
colluvial soils on gentle slopes. 

Present use and management.—Practically all areas are 
used for row crops. The principal crops are corn and 
cotton, but some soybeans, cowpeas, and lespedeza are 
grown. Crops are not commonly rotated. Although some 
fertilizer is used for cotton, fertilizers are not commonly 
used. 

Management requirements —This soil is suited to most 
crops common to the area. Rotations lasting 2 years or 
longer will give the best results. Row crops should be 
grown no more than 2 years in succession. If the soils 
are used for row crops, contour cultivation, terraces, and 
sodded waterways are generally needed. Fertilizer needs 
should be determined by soil tests. 

This soil is suited to cotton, corn, soybeans, small 
grains, and truck crops. Many grasses and legumes can 
be grown for hay and pasture, including red, white, and 
crimson clovers, alfalfa, orchardgrass, fescue, and lespe- 
deza. Grazing must be regulated during the dry summer 
months to protect the pasture sod. This soil is in ca- 
pability unit ITe-1. 

Dexter fine sandy loam, eroded sloping phase (De and 
Df).—This well-drained terrace soil occurs throughout 
the county on slopes of 5 to 8 or more percent. The soil 
has developed in old mixed alluvium washed from loess 
and sandy Coastal Plain material. It is associated with 
the same soils as Dexter fine sandy loam, eroded gently 
sloping phase. The soil developed under deciduous forest. 

The amount of sand throughout the profile varies con- 
siderably from place to place, but the texture is generally 
sandier below the surface layer than in Dexter silt loam, 
sloping phase. The sandier areas are somewhat droughty. 

This soil is medium acid. It is moderate to low in 
content of organic matter and plant nutrients and in 
water-holding capacity. It is highly permeable and some- 
what droughty durmg the summer. Runoff is medium, 
and internal drainage is medium to rapid. 

Areas of slightly or moderately croded, well-drained, 
sandy, old colluvial soils are included in this mapping 
unit. These areas are on foot slopes of 5 to 8 percent, 
and some receive material from higher adjacent slopes. 

Present use and management.— Practically all of this soil 
is used for crops, principally cotton, corn, soybeans, and 
lespedeza. Except for a light application of a complete 
fertilizer for cotton, the soil is not commonly fertilized 
nor are crops rotated. Yields are moderately low. 

Management requirements—Most areas of this soil are 
highly erodible. Fence, row crops should be grown only 
1 year in a 3-year rotation that includes 2 years of close- 
growing crops. Cultivating on the contour, terracing, 
and sodding waterways are practices ordinarily needed. 
Fertilizer and lime needs are best determined by soil tests. 
This soil is well suited to hay and pasture. It needs 
frequent applications of fertilizer; and grazing should be 
controlled. Fertilizer needs are best determined by soil 
tests. 
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This soil is suited to most row crops commonly grown 
in the county, including sericea lespedeza, kudzu, small 
grains, crimson clover, fescue, and orchardgrass. Alfalfa 
and red clover will grow but require good management 
that includes liberal use of fertilizer. This soil is in 
capability unit TTe-2. 

Dexter fine sandy clay loam, severely eroded gently 
sloping phase (Da)—This brownish-red, well-drained soil 
occurs on second bottoms throughout the county. It 
occupies slopes of 2 to 5 percent. This soil has formed in 
‘old mixed alluvium washed from loess and sandy Coastal 
Plain materials. It differs from Dexter fine sandy loam, 
eroded gently sloping phase, mainly in being more eroded. 
It is associated with Freeland, Hatchie, Almo, and other 
Dexter soils and with bottom soils of the Hymon, Ina, 
and Beechy series. The soil has formed under deciduous 
forest. 

At least 75 percent of the original surface soil and, in 
places, part of the subsoil has been lost through erosion. 
In some of the less eroded spots, the surface layer has a 
fine sandy loam texture. 

This soil is medium acid. It is low in organic matter 
and moderate to low in plant nutrients and in water-hold- 
ing capacity. The soil is highly permeable, and in dry 
seasons it is somewhat droughty, particularly in the 
sandier areas. Runoff and internal drainage are medium. 

Present use and management. —All of this soil is cleared. 
Most is used for cotton, corn, and lespedeza, but yields 
are low. Except for cotton, fertilizer is not commonly 
used, 

Management requirements-—This soil is suited to row 
crops, but it is slightly eroded. <A 3-year rotation con- 
sisting of 1 year of row crops to at least 2 years of close- 
growing crops will help to protect it from further erosion, 
Cultivating on the contour, terracing, and using sodded 
waterways are practices commonly needed. The lime 
and fertilizer needs will best be determined by soil tests. 
Crop residues and cover crops need to be worked into the 
soil to help maintain or increase the amount of organic 
matter. 

This soil is suited to cotton, corn, soybeans, and small 
grains. It is well suited to pasture and hay crops such 
as orchardgrass, fescue, white clover, crimson clover, 
kudzu, bermudagrass, sericea lespedeza, and other lespe- 
dezas. Overgrazing should be avoided and pastures 
fertilized often, using fertilizer in kinds and amounts 
indicated by soil tests. 

Alfalfa and red clover can be grown, but heavy applica- 
tions of fertilizer must be used and other good manage- 
ment practiced to obtain -satisfactory yields. This soil 
is in capability unit [1Te-2, 

Dexter fine sandy clay loam, severely eroded sloping 
phase (Db and Dc).—This well-drained soil of the second 
bottoms and terraces generally occupies slopes of 5 to 8 
percent. Some occurs on slopes of 8 to 12 percent. 
The areas are scattered throughout the county. The 
soil has developed in old mixed alluvium washed from 
loess and sandy Coastal Plain materials. It differs from 
Dexter fine sandy loam, eroded sloping phase, mainly 
in being more eroded. Associated with this soil are 
Freeland, Hatchie, Almo, and other Dexter soils, and 
adjacent Hymon, Ina, and Beechy bottom soils. 

At least 75 percent-of the original surface soil and, in 
places, a large part of the subsoil has been lost through 


erosion. The present plow layer consists of remnants of 
the original surface soil mixed with the subsoil. The 
resulting texture of the plow layer, in the less eroded 
areas, 18 typically fine sandy clay loam, but in places if 
is fine sandy loam. The amount of sand throughout the 
profile varies considerably from place to place. 

This soil is medium acid. It is low in organic matter, 
in plant nutrients, and in water-holding capacity. It is 
highly permeable and is droughty. Runoff is medium, 
and internal drainage is medium to rapid. Some areas of 
sandy, well-drained soils formed from old colluvium are 
included in this mapping unit. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of this soil 
has been cropped, though about 15 percent is now idle 
or in wild pasture. Cotton, corn, and lespedeza are the 
principal crops, but yields are low. Except for cotton, 
fertilizer is not generally used. Intensive use for row 
crops has caused severe erosion. 

Management requirements —This soil is severely eroded; 
therefore it is best suited to hay and pasture. Grasses and 
legumes should be grown for 5 or 6 years to 1 year of row 
crops. ‘Tillage should be on the contour and waterways 


left in sod. Terraces may be needed. Lime and fertilizer 


needs should be determined by soil tests. Overgrazing 
must be avoided. 

Except on the stronger slopes, this soil is suited to 
cotton, corn, sorghum, and other row crops. It is also 
suited to fescue, whiteclover, orchardgrass, kudzu, small 
grains, sericea lespedeza, and other lespedezas. It is 
in capability unit [Ve-2, 

Dexter silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase (Dg and 
Dk).—This brown, well-drained soil occurs on slopes of 2 
to 5 percent. Jt occupies terraces. and second bottoms 
throughout the county. Part of it has formed in shallow 
loess that overlies old alluvium washed from Coastal 
Plain materials, and part in old mixed alluvium that 
consists of loess and sandy Coastal Plain materials. It is 
associated with Freeland, Hatchie, Almo, and other Dexter 
soils. 

Profile description: 

0 to 8 inches, dark-brown very friable silt loam; very weak fine 
crumb structure, 

8 to 30 inches, dark reddish-brown friable heavy silt loam; weak 
medium blocky structure. 

30 inches+, dark-brown very friable fine sandy clay loam with 
a few light-gray splotches; the splotches increase in promi- 
nence with depth to water table. 

The amount of sand in the profile varies considerably 
from place to place. Stratified sand is fairly common in 
the substratum. Some of this soil is moderately eroded, 
but erosion losses have not been large enough to alter 
significantly the use and management needs of the soil. 

Areas are included in which 75 percent of the surface 
soil has been lost through erosion. The texture of the 
present plow layer ranges from silt loam in the less eroded 
spots to silty clay loam in the more eroded ones. 

This soil is medium acid. It is generally moderately 
high in organic matter, in plant nutrients, and in water- 
supplying capacity. It is permeable. Runoff and in- 
ternal drainage are medium. Well-drained old colluvial 
soils, formed from mixed loess and Coastal Plain materials, 
are included in this mapping unit. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of this 
soil is used for crops, principally cotton, corn, soybeans, 
and lespedeza. Yields are moderately high to moderately 
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low. Ordinarily not much tertilizer is used, but com- 
plete fertilizer is commonly applied under cotton. 

Management requirements—This soil is suited to row 
crops grown in short rotations. The row crops should be 
grown not more than 2 years in succession and. then ro- 
tated with grasses and legumes. In the severely eroded 
areas, after 1 year, row crops should be followed by 2 
years of close-growing crops. When the soil is used for 
row crops, cultivating on the contour, terracing, and using 
grassed waterways are practices generally needed. Green- 
manure crops normally are required to maintain organic 
matter. Fertilizer needs are best determined by soil 
tests. 

Except in the severcly eroded areas, this soil is well 
suited to all the crops commonly grown, such as cotton, 
corn, soybeans, small grains, and truck crops. In most 
areas, many grasses and legumes can be grown for hay and 
pasture. Some of these are red, white, and crimson 
clovers, alfalfa, fescue, orchardgrass, and lespedezas. 
Grazing should be regulated and the pastures fertilized 
according to needs indicated by soil tests. This soil is 
in oapability unit [Ie—1. 

Dexter silt loam, sloping phase (Dh).—This well- 
drained soil occurs on stream terraces that have slopes of 
5 to 8 percent. It has developed in shallow loess over old 
alluvium and in old mixed alluvium. This old alluvium 
washed from loess and sandy Coastal Plain materials. 
This soil occurs in association with Freeland, Hatchie, 
Almo, and other Dexter soils along second bottoms 
throughout the county. It is also associated with the 
adjacent bottom soils. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, dark-brown very friable silt loam; very weak fine 
crumb structure, 

6 to 30 inches, dark reddish-brown friable heavy silt loam to 
silty clay loam; weak medium blocky structure. 

30 inches+-, dark-brown very friable fine sandy clay loam with 
a few light-gray mottles; the mottles or splotches increase 
in prominence with increased depth to water table. 

The amount of sand in the profile and substratum varies 
considerably from place to place. 

Erosion losses range from slight to moderate. This 
soil is medium acid. It is moderately high im organic 
matter, in plant nutrients, and in water-supplying capac- 
ity. It is permeable. Runoff and internal drainage are 
medium. 

Old, well-drained colluvial soils are included in this 
mapping unit. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of this soil 
is used for row crops, principally cotton, corn, and _les- 
pedeza. Yields are moderate. Cotton receives applica- 
tions of complete fertilizer, but other crops generally 
receive none. 

Management requiremenis——This soil is suited to row 
crops, but most of it is erodible. Suitable rotations 
consist of 1 year of row crops to 2 years of close-growing 
crops. Cultivating on the contour, terracing, and using 
sodded waterways are practices ordinarily needed. A few 
areas receive wash from nearby slopes, and here, diversions 
may be needed to intercept runoff. Fertilizer is best 
applied according to needs indicated by soil tests. 

This soil is suited to cotton, corn, soybeans, cowpeas, 
and truck crops. It is also well suited to such hay and 
pasture crops as small grains, orchardgrass, alfalfa, red 
clover, white clover, fescue, kudzu, sericea lespedeza, and 


annual lespedeza. Grazing should be regulated. This 
soil is in capability unit T[Te-2. 

Dexter silty clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase 
(DI and Dm).—This reddish-brown, well-drained soil 
oceurs throughout the county on terraces that generally 
have slopes of 5 to 8 percent. Some slopes are 8 to 12 
percent. It has formed on shallow loess over old alluvium 
and in old mixed alluvium. The old alluvium was washed 
from loess and sandy Coastal Plain materials. This soil 
has developed under deciduous forest. It differs from 
Dexter silt loam, sloping phase, in being more eroded. 
Associated with this soil are Freeland, Hatchie, Almo, 
and other Dexter soils and adjacent soils of the stream 
bottoms. 

Some areas are only slightly or moderately eroded. 
In most areas, at least 75 percent of the original surface 
soil has been lost through erosion. The texture of the 
present plow layer ranges from silt loam to light silty 
clay loam. The amount of sand in the profile varies 
considerably from place to place. 

This soil is medium acid. It is low in organic matter, 
in plant nutrients, and in water-holding capacity. It is 
permeable. Runoff is medium to rapid, and internal 
drainage is medium. In dry seasons the soil is droughty. 

Present use and management—aAll of this soil has been 
used for row crops. Cotton and corn are the principal 
crops. Much of this soil is now used for pasture or to 
grow lespedeza for hay. A few areas are now idle or in 
wild pasture. Fertilizer is not generally used for most 
crops, but cotton receives applications of complete 
fertilizer. 

Management requirements —This soil has been severely 
damaged by erosion. Consequently, it is best suited to 
close-growing hay and pasture crops. If row crops are 
grown, they should be followed by 5 or 6 years of grasses 
and legumes. Cotton or corn should not be grown more 
than 1 year in the rotation. The severely eroded areas 
should not be cultivated except to prepare a seedbed. 
Tillage is best done on the contour, and waterways should 
be left in sod. All crops should be fertilized according 
to their needs. Kinds and amounts of lime and fertilizer 
to use can be determined by soil tests. 

This soil is suited to fescue, kudzu, small grains, orchard- 
grass, bermudagrass, white or red clover, sericea lespedeza, 
and common lespedeza. If lime and fertilizer needs are 
met, alfalfa will grow well on selected areas. Grazing 
should be regulated. If the stronger slopes are not needed 
for pasture, they should be planted to trees. This soil 
is in capability unit [Ve-2. 

Dulac silt loam, eroded gently sloping deep phase 
(Dn).—This is a moderately well drained siltpan soil of 
the uplands. It has developed in a moderately deep layer 
(42 to 60 inches) of loess that overlies acid. sandy clay or 
clay Coastal Plain materials. It is associated with Tippah, 
Calloway, Cuthbert, and other Dulac soils. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, yellowish-brown very friable silt loam; weak 
fine crumb structure. : 

6 to 24 inches, brown firm heavy silt loam to light silty clay 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky structure. 

24 to 42 inches, (siltpan) mottled yellowish-brown, gray, and: 
light olive-brown firm silty clay loam; strong coarse angular 
blocky strueture. 


42 inches+, dark-brown friable silt loam, mottled with 
yellowish brown; very hard when dry. 
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Erosion losses range from 0 to 75 percent of the surface 
soil, The soil is moderate to low in organic matter, in 
plant nutrients, and in water-supplying capacity. The 
surface soil and subsoil are permeable, but the siltpan 
and claypan are only slightly permeable. Runoff is 
medium, and internal drainage is slow. 

Mapped with this soil and intermingled with it are 
areas in which there is a claypan instead of a siltpan. The 
he below the claypan or siltpan is as much as 24 inches 
thick. 

Present use and management.—About 80 percent of this 
soil is in crops. The rest is in forests of cutover hard- 
woods. Cotton, corn, lespedeza, small grains, soybeans, 
and cowpeas are the principal crops. Even in normal 
seasons, corn is usually damaged by drought. Because of 
moderately low yields and the difficulty of maintaining a 
stand during the dry summer months, alfalfa and kudzu 
are not generally grown. Fertilizers are not commonly 
used and, as a rule, yields are low. 

Management requirements —This soil is suited to crops 
that do not require large amounts of moisture. Tncreasin 
and maintaining the amount of organic matter in the soi 
will improve the moisture-holding capacity. Soil tests 
will indicate the kinds and amounts of fertilizers to be 
used. Row crops can be grown but not more than one- 
half the time or more than 2 years in succession. They 
should be followed by pasture. Cultivation should be on 
the contour, and waterways left in sod. Terraces may be 
needed to help prevent erosion. 

This soil is suited to small grains, cotton, sorghum, 
soybeans, and cowpeas. It is also. suited to such hay 
and pasture crops as fescue, vetch, orchardgrass, bermuda- 
grass, white clover, crimson clover, and lespedeza. It is 
in capability unit [Te—2. 

Dulac silt loam, sloping deep phase (Do).—This 
moderately well drained pan soil of the uplands occurs on 
slopes of 5 to 8 percent. It has developed in a moderately 
deep layer (40 to 60 inches) of loess that overlies acid sandy 
clay or clay Coastal Plain materials. It is in the same 
general area as Tippah, Calloway, Cuthbert, and other 
Dulac soils. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, yellowish-brown friable silt loam; weak fine 
crumb structure. 
6 to 22 inches, brown firm heavy silt loam; moderate medium 


subangular blocky structure. 
22 to 40 inches, mottled yellowish-brown, gray, and light 


olive-brown firm silty clay loam; strong coarse angular . 


blocky structure. 
40 inches-+, brown to dark-brown friable silt loam, mottled 
with yellowish brown; very hard when dry. 

This soil is moderate to low in organic matter, in plant 
nutrients, and in water-supplying capacity. The surface 
soil and subsoil are permeable, but the pan is only slightly 
Permeable Runoff is medium, and internal drainage is 
slow. 

Mapped with this soil are some areas in which there is 
a claypan as well as a siltpan. These areas are so intri- 
cately mixed with the typical soil that it was not feasible 
to separate them on a map of the scale used. The loess 
below the siltpan ranges from 12 to 24 inches in thickness, 
and that below the claypan, up to 24 inches. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of this 
soil is in cutover forest that consists mainly of oaks and 
hickories. Frequent burning and grazing on many areas 


have lowered the quality of the timber. 
moderate rate. 

Management requirements.—If cleared, this soil is suited 
to many drought-resistant crops. A 3-year rotation in 
which the row crop is followed by 2 years of close-growing 


Trees grow ata 


grasses and legumes is needed to prevent erosion. Need 
for fertilizer should be determined by soil tests. If the 


soil is cultivated, terraces or stripcropping, or both, are 
generally needed to help prevent erosion. 

The soil is suited to small grains, vetch, crimson clover, 
bermudagrass, sericea lespedeza, and annual lespedeza. 
Because they need considerable moisture, alfalfa and 
kudzu will probably not grow well. This soil is in 
capability unit [[Te-1. 

Dulac silt loam, eroded sloping deep phase (Dp). —This 
moderately well drained pan soil occurs on slopes of 5 to 8 
percent. It has developed in a moderately deep layer (42 
to 60 inches) of loess that overlies clay or sandy clay 
Coastal Plain materials. This soil occurs in the same 
general area as Tippah, Calloway, Cuthbert, and other 
Dulac soils. Tt has formed under deciduous forest. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, yellowish-brown friable silt loam; weak fine crumb 
structure. 

6 to 22 inches, brown friable to firm heavy silt loam; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure. 

22 to 40 inches, (siltpan) mottled yellowish-brown, gray, and 
light olive-brown firm silty clay loam; strong coarse 
angular blocky structure. 

40 inches+, brown to dark-brown friable silt loam, mottled 
with yellowish brown; very hard when dry. 

Thickness of the pan ranges from 8 to 16 inches. The 
thickness of the loess below the siltpan ranges from 12 to 
24 inches. 

This soil has lost between 25 and 75 percent of its- 
surface layer. The losses have not been great enough to 
alter the texture of the surface layer substantially. 

This soil is acid. Tt is low in organic matter and moder- 
ately low in plant nutrients and in water-supplying ca- 
pacity. The surface layer and subsoil are permeable, but 
the pan is only slightly permeable. Runoff is medium, 
and internal drainage is slow. 

In some areas included in this mapping unit, the soils 
have a claypan rather than a siltpan. The siltpan and 
claypan soils are intermingled. The thickness of the loess 
below the claypan ranges up to 24 inches. 

Present use-and management.—All of this soil is cleared, 
and most of it is cropped. Cotton, corn, and lespedeza 
are the principal crops. Even in normal seasons, corn 
usually is damaged by drought. Stands of alfalfa and 
kudzu are difficult to maintain, and yields are moderately 
low. Intensive use for row crops without applying ade- 
quate soil amendments is depleting the “oil of organic 
matter and plant nutrients. Under present management 
erosion is active in most areas. 

Management requirements —This soil is suited to most of 
the drought-resistant crops commonly grown in the area. 
The amount of organic matter and fertility can be in- 
creased and ‘maintained by fertilizing properly and by 
using 3-year rotation. Row crops grown for 1 year 
should be followed by 2 years of close-growing grasses and 
legumes. Cultivating on the contour and leaving water- 
ways in sod will help to prevent erosion. Terracing, 
stripcropping, or both are generally needed. 

This soil is suited to small grains, vetch, cotton, soy- 
beans, sorghum, cowpeas, orchardgrass, bermudagrass, 
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fescue, crimson clover, white clover, sericea lespedeza, 
and other lespedezas. It is in capability unit [fe-1. 

Dulac silt loam, strongly sloping deep phase (Dr) —This 
moderately well drained pan soil occurs on ridge slopes of 
8 to 12 percent. It has developed in a moderately deep 
layer (42 to 60 inches) of loess that overlies sandy clay and 
clay Coastal Plain materials. It is in the same general 
area as Tippah, Calloway, Cuthbert, and other Dulac 
soils. Some of this soil is more eroded than Dulac silt 
loam, sloping deep phase. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, yellowish-brown friable silt loam; weak fine 
erumb structure. 

6 to 24 inches, brown to dark-brown friable to firm heavy silt 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky structure. 

24 to 40 inches, (siltpan) mottled yellowish-brown, gray, and 
light olive-brown firm silty clay loam; strong coarse angular 
blocky structure. 

4O inches+, brown to dark-brown friable silt loam, mottled 
with yellowish brown; very hard when dry. 

Thickness of the siltpan ranges from 8 to 16 inches. 
The loessal material below the pan ranges from 12 to 24 
inches. Up to 75 percent of the original surface soil has 
been lost through erosion. ‘The losses have not been 
pres enough to alter materially the texture of the plow 
ayer. 

This soil is moderately low in organic matter, in plant 
nutrients, and in water-supplying capacity. The surface 
soil and subsoil are permeable, but the pan is only slightly 
permeable. Runoff is medium to rapid, and internal 
drainage is slow. 

Mapped with this soil are some areas of claypan soils. 
In these included soils, the loess below the claypan ranges 
up to 24 inches in thickness. 

Present use and management-—Most. of this soil is in 
cutover forest, and the rest is cultivated. Frequent 
burning has reduced the quality of the timber, and many 
of the larger trees are culls. In cropped areas erosion is 
active. Corn, cotton, and lespedeza are the principal 
crops, and yields are low. In a normal season corn and 
other crops that require moisture are damaged by drought. 

Management requirements.—This soil is droughty and 
highly erodible when cleared. It is best suited to hay and 
pasture. If necessary to the farming program, the soil 
can be row cropped but not more than once every 6 years. 
If cultivated, tilling on the contour, terracing, using sod 
waterways, and stripcropping may be needed to control 
erosion. Lime and fertilizer needs for both row crops and 
close-growing crops should be determined. Pasture 
management should include weed clipping and regulated 
grazing in addition to using frequent applications of 
fertilizer. 

This soil is suited to cotton, soybeans, sorghum, small 
rains, vetch, ryegrass, bermudagrass, orchardgrass, 
escue, crimson clover, white clover, sericea lespedeza, 

and annual lespedeza. It is in capability unit [Ve-1. 

Dulac silty clay loam, severely eroded gently sloping 
deep phase (Ds).—This moderately well drained. pan soil 
of the uplands occurs on broad ridgetops that have slopes 
of 2 to 5 percent. It has developed in a moderately deep 
layer (42 to 60 inches) of loess that overlies acid sandy 
clay or clay Coastal Plain materials. The soil occurs in 
the same general area as Cuthbert, Tippah, Calloway, 
ae other Dulac soils. It has developed under a deciduous 

orest. 


Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, yellowish-brown, firm to friable, light silty clay 
loum; very weak medium subangular blocky structure. 

6 to 20 inches, brown firm light silty clay loam; moderate 
medium subangular bloeky structure. 

20 to 38 inches, mottled yellowish-brown, gray, and light 
olive-brown firm silty clay loam; strong coarse angular 
blocky structure. 

38 inches+, (siltpan) dark-brown friable silt loam mottled 
with yellowish brown; very hard when dry. 

In some areas there is a claypan rather than a siltpan. 
The soil within such areas is so intermingled with the 
typical soil it was not feasible to separate the two soils 
on a map of the scale used. The loess underneath the 
claypan is as much as 24 inches thick. 

At least 75 percent of the original surface soil has been 
lost through erosion. Therefore, the present plow layer 
consists of remnants of the original surface soil mixed 
with the subsoil. Its texture ranges from silt loam to 
light silty clay loam. 

This soil is acid. It is low in organic matter, in plant 
nutrients, and in water-supplying capacity. The surface 
soil and subsoil are permeable, but the pan is only slightly 
permeable. Runoff is medium, and internal drainage is 
slow. 

Present use and management.—All of this soil has been 
cropped. A small part is now idle or in wild pasture. 
Intensive row cropping is the general practice, and the 
risk of further erosion is high. Corn, cotton, and les- 
pedeza are the principal crops, but yields are low. In 
normal seasons corn is usually damaged by drought. 
Because of low yields and difficulty in maintaining a 
stand, alfalfa and kudzu generally do not grow well. 
Fertilizer is not commonly used. 

Management requirements.—This soil is suited to crops, 
but good management is needed to prevent further erosion. 
Row crops are best followed by winter cover crops and 
then by 2 years of close-growing grasses and legumes. 
Organic matter and the supply of plant nutrients should 
be kept high by adding manure, commercial fertilizer, 
and lime and by selecting crops to which the soil is suited. 
Soil tests will indicate the kinds and amounts of lime and 
fertilizer needed. Cultivating should be done on the 
contour, and waterways left m sod. If the soil is culti- 
vated, terracing, stripcropping, or both are generally 
needed to help prevent erosion. 

This soil is suited to small grains, vetch, crimson clover, 
and to drought-resistant crops such as cotton, soybeans, 
sorghum, and cowpeas. It is also suited to many grasses 
and legumes grown for hay and pasture. These include 
fescue, whiteclover, orchardgrass, bermudagrass, sericea 
lespedeza, and other lespedezas. This soil is in capability 
unit IITe-1. 

Dulac silty clay loam, severely eroded sloping deep 
phase (Dt).—This pan soil of the uplands is only moder- 
ately well drained. It has developed in a moderately 
deep layer (42 to 60 inches) of loess that overlies clay or 
sandy clay Coastal Plain materials. Associated with 
this soil are Cuthbert, Calloway, Tippah, and other 
Dulac soils. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, brown friable heavy silt loam; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure. 


6 to 20 inches, brown, friable to firm, heavy silt loam; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure. 
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20 to 38 inches, (siltpan) mottled yellowish-brown, gray, and 
light olive-brown firm silty clay loam; strong coarse angular 
blocky structure. 

38 inches+, brown to dark-brown friable silt loam, mottled 
with yellowish brown; very hard when dry. 


In some areas there is a claypan rather than a siltpan 
in the profile. This soil is intermingled with the typical 
soil. In some places there is no loess beneath the claypan. 
In others, the loess is as much as 24 inches thick. Under- 
neath the siltpan, the loess is between 12 and 24 inches 
thick. Thickness of the pan ranges from 8 to 16 inches. 
Severe sheet erosion has washed away so much of the 
surface soil that the pan is near the surface. More than 
75 percent of the original surface soil has been lost. In 
most areas the texture of the present plow layer is sub- 
stantially heavier than that of the original surface layer. 

This soil is low in organic matter, in plant nutrients, and 
in water-supplying capacity. Itisdroughty. The surface 
soil and subsoil are permeable, but the pan is only slightly 
permeable. Runoff is medium to rapid, and imternal 
drainage is slow. 

Present use and management.—All of this soil has been 
cultivated. About one-half is now cropped, and yields 
are low. The rest is idle or in wild pasture. In normal 
seasons corn usually is damaged by drought. Because of 
moderately low yields and difficulty m maintaining a 
stand, alfalfa and kudzu are not generally grown. Ferti- 
lizer is not commonly used. Under the. present manage- 
ment, erosion is active. 

Management requirements —This soil is best suited to 
hay and pasture. Nevertheless, if cultivated crops are 
needed, they can be grown about 1 year out of every 6. 
If the soil is cultivated, it should be tilled on the contour, 
terraced, and striperopped, and sodded waterways used. to 
control erosion. The need for lime and fertilizer is 
ordinarily great. Soil tests will indicate the kinds and 
amounts to use. 

Pasture management should include regulating grazing, 
clipping weeds, and fertilizing frequently. Hay and 
pasture crops to which the soil is suited are fescue, white- 
clover, orchardgrass, bermudagrass, sericea lespedeza, 
and other lespedezas. The soil is also suited to small 
grains, vetch, crimson clover, and to drought-resistant 
crops such as cotton, soybeans, and sorghum. ‘T'his soil 
is in capability unit [Ve-1. 

Dulac silty clay loam, severely eroded strongly sloping 
deep phase (Du).—This moderately well drained pan 
soil of the uplands occurs on slopes of 8 to 12 percent. It 
has developed in moderately deep (42 to 60 inches) loess 
that overlies sandy clay and clay Coastal Plain materials. 
It is in the same general area and associated with the same 
soils as Dulac silt loam, strongly sloping deep phase. 

Profile deseription : 


0 to 6 inches, yellowish-brown to brown, friable, heavy silt loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure. 

6 to 20 inches, brown, friable to firm, heavy silt loam; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure. 

20 to 36 inches, (siltpan) mottled yellowish-brown, gray, and 
light. olive-gray firm silty clay loam; strong coarse 
angular blocky structure, 

36 inches+, brown to dark-brown, friable silt loam; very hard 
when dry. 


Mapped with this soil are small areas in which there is a 
claypan rather than asiltpan. In some places the claypan 
lies directly over clay, but generally 12 inches or more of 
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loessal material is between the pan and the Coastal Plain 
material. 

The present plow layer consists of remnants- of the 
original surface soil mixed with the subsoil. Consequently, 
its texture is appreciably finer than that of the original 
surface layer. 

This soil is acid, It is low in organie matter, in plant 
nutrients, and in water-supplying capacity. Because of 
severe sheet erosion, the pan is near the surface and the 
soil is droughty. Runoff is rapid, and internal drainage 
is medium. 

Present use and management— All of this soil has been 
row cropped, but about one-half is now idle or in wild 
pasture. The wild pasture consists mainly of bushes, 
wild grasses, and weeds, and a sparse stand of lespedeza 
and hop clover. Row cropping is usually intensive and 
practiced without adequate use of fertilizer and measures 
to control erosion. The principal crops are cotton, corn, 
and lespedeza. Yields are low, and erosion is active. 

Management requiremenis.— As it is severely eroded and 
erodible, this soil is best used for permanent pasture or 
other permanent vegetation. Except in preparing a 
seedbed, it should not be plowed or disked, and all tillage 
should be on the contour. Pastures must not be over- 
grazed. Soil tests will indicate the kinds and amounts of 
fertilizer needed. 

This soil is suited to such hay and pasture plants as 
fescue, ryegrass, whiteclover, sericea, lespedeza, and other 
lespedezas. If the soil is not needed for pasture, it is best 
to plant it to pines. It is in capability unit [Ve—1. 

Dulac-Cuthbert soils, severely eroded strongly sloping 
phases (Dv and Dw).—This complex occupies slopes 
chiefly of 8 to 12 percent. Some of it is on slopes of 5 to 
8 percent. The Dulac soil has developed in a thin layer 
(20 to 42 inches) of loess that overlies sandy clay Coastal 
Plain materials. The Cuthbert has developed in sandy 
clay Coastal Plain materials. The soils are in the same 
general area as the Tippah, Calloway, and other Dulac and 
Cuthbert soils. Generally, on the stronger slopes the pan 
layer in the Dulac soil is thinner and not so well developed 
as on the milder slopes. The soils have developed under 
deciduous forest. 

Profile description (Dulac silt loam): 


0 to 6 inches, yellowish-brown very friable silt loam; weak fine 
crumb structure. 

6 to 22 inches, brownish-yellow friable to firm heavy silt loam; 
moderate medium blocky structure. 

22 to 35 inches, (siltpan) mottled yellowish-brown and light- 
gray compact silty clay loam; coarse angular blocky 
structure. 

35 inches-++, mottled strong-brown, yellowish-red, and pale- 
yellow very firm brittle sandy clay. 


Profile description (Cuthbert sandy clay loam): 


0 to 6 inches, light yellowish-brown friable very fine sandy 
clay; weak medium subangular blocky structure. 

6 to 10 inches, reddish-yellow brittle very fine sandy clay; 
moderate medium blocky structure. 

10 inches+, mottled or streaked reddish-yellow and gray 
sandy clay, or laminated beds of light-gray clay and yellow 
sandy material. 


More than 75 percent of the original surface layer has 
been lost through erosion. In many places the soils are 
eroded almost to the pan or substratum. As a result, the 
texture of the present plow layer ranges from a heavy silt 
loam in the Dulac soil to sandy clay in the Cuthbert. 
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These soils are acid. They are low in organic matter, 
in plant nutrients, and in water-supplying capacity. The 
surface soil and subsoil are permeable, but the pan layer 
and substratum are only slightly permeable. Runoff is 
medium to rapid, and internal drainage is slow. 

Present use and management.—All of this complex has 
been cropped, but about 80 percent is now idle or in wild 
pasture. The rest is used for row crops, mainly corn, 
cotton, cowpeas, soybeans, oats, and lespedeza for hay 
and pasture. Alfalfa and kudzu do not grow well. Crops 
are not commonly rotated ov fertilized systematically, and 
yields are extremely low. 

Management requirements —These droughty soils are 
severely eroded. It is best to use them only for hay and 
pasture or for other permanent vegetation. The soils 
should be tilled only to prepare the seedbed, and tillage 
should be on the contour. Lime and fertilizer are best 
applied according to needs indicated by soil tests. 

On the milder slopes, this complex is suited to cotton, 
soybeans, cowpeas, and other row crops. Some areas are 
suited to small grains. Some of the pasture plants to 
which these soils are suited are sericea lespedeza, fescue, 
whiteclover, and bermudagrass. Tf the soils are not 
needed for hay and pasture, pine trees should be planted. 
This complex is in capability unit VIe-3. 

Dulac-Cuthhbert soils, moderately steep phases (Dx 
and Dy)—This complex of intermingled Dulac and 

. Cuthbert soils occupies ridge slopes of 12 to 25 percent. 
The Dulac soil has developed in a thin layer (20 to 42 
inches) of loess that overlies sandy clay Coastal Plain 
materials. The Cuthbert soil has developed in sandy 
clay Coastal Plain materials. This complex is in the 
same general area as Dulac-Cuthbert soils, severely 
eroded strongly sloping phases. Generally on the stronger 
slopes the profiles are thimner and not so well developed 
as on the milder slopes. The soils have developed under 
a deciduous forest consisting mainly of oak, hickory, 
and gum. 

In most areas the soils of this complex have lost less 
than 25 percent of the oviginal surface layer through 
erosion. Some areas are severely eroded. The texture 
of the surface soil ranges from silt loam in the Dulac soil 
to fine sandy loam in the Cuthbert. In most areas of the 
Cuthbert soil, the upper few inches contains a considerable 
amount of silt. 

The complex is acid. It is moderately low to low in 
organic matter and is low in plant nutrients and in 
water-supplying capacity. The surface soil and subsoil 
are permeable, but the pan and substratum are only 
slightly permeable. Surface runoff is rapid, and internal 
drainage is slow. 

Present use and management.—All of the uneroded areas 
of this complex are in forest that consists mainly of oak, 
hickory, gum, sourwood, and beech. Most areas have 
been cut over at least once and have been burned fre- 
quently. As a result many of the remaining large trees 
are culls. Trees grow at a moderately slow rate. 

All of the severely eroded areas have been cropped, but 
practically all are now idle or in wild pasture. The 
present vegetation is generally not sufficient to stop 
erosion. 

Management requirements —As this complex is droughty, 
low in natural fertility, and subject to severe erosion when 
cleared, it should remain in forest. The trees need 
protection from fire, and cull trees should be replaced. 
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If cleared, this complex is suited to pasture. Tillage 
is best done on the contour, and the soils should be tilled 
only when preparing the seedbed. Lime and fertilizer 
should be applied frequently according to needs indicated 
by soil tests. Overgrazing must be avoided during the 
dry summer months. 

This complex is suited to such pasture and hay crops 
as fescue, whiteclover, bermudagrass, sericca lespedeza, 
and annual lespedeza. It is in capability unit VIe-3. 

Dulae and Tippah silt loams, gently sloping phases 
(Dz).—These pan soils of the uplands are moderately well 
dvained. They occur in such an intricate pattern that 
it was not feasible to map them separately. 

The soils occur on ridgetops that have slopes of 2 to 5 
percent. They have developed in a thin layer (20 to 42 
inches) of loess that overlies Coastal Plain materials. 
The main difference between the two soils is in the texture 
of the underlying materials. The Dulac is underlain by 
sandy clay and the Tippah by gray, firm clay. The soils 
ave associated with Silerton, Cuthbert, Shubuta, Ruston, 
and with other intermingled Dulac and Tippah soils in 
the eastern part of the county, and with Cuthbert, 
Calloway, Dulac, and other intermingled Dulac and 
Tippah soils in the western part of the county. 

Profile description of Dulac silt loam: 

0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown friable silt loam; weak fine 
crumb structure. 

6 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown, friable to firm, heavy silt 
loam; weak medium subangwar blocky structure. 

24 to 40 inches, (siltpan) mottled yellowish-brown, dark-brown, 
and light-gray firm silty clay loam; coarse angular blocky 
structure; many small brown concretions, 

40 inches+, mottled strong-brown, yellowish-red, and pale- 
yellow brittle sandy clay; the underlying material ranges 
from brittle sandy clay to very thin (1 inch or less) layers 
of sand and clay. 

Tn some areas some loessal material (less than 8 inches) 
lies beneath the Dulac pan. 

Profile description of Tippah silt loam: 

0 to 6 inches, brown to dark grayvish-brown friable silt, loam; 
weak fine crumb structure. . 

6 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown, friable to firm, heavy silt 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure. 

24 to 34 inches, (siltpan) mottled yellowish-brown, dark-brown, 
and light-gray firm silty clay loam; contains common small 
dark-brown concretions; coarse angular blocky structure. 

34 inches+, mottled yellowish-red, olive, and gray firm clay. 


The pan is not generallyso well developed where it 
occurs below a thin layer of loess as where it underlies a 
thick layer. 

These soils are only slightly eroded. They are acid 
soils that have a moderate supply of organic matter and 
plant nutrients and a moderately low water-supplying 
capacity. The surface soil and subsoil are permeable, 
but the pan layer is only slightly permeable. Runoff is 
medium, and internal drainage is slow. 

Present use and management—About 75 percent of the 
acreage is cropped; the rest is in forest of cutover hard- 
woods, chiefly oak, hickory, and beech. Frequent burn- 
ing and removal of salable timber have reduced the qual- 
ity of the stand, and many of the remaining trees are culls. 
Generally, the trees grow in small areas isolated by soils 
that are undesirable for cropping. 

The principal crops are cotton, corn, and lespedeza. 
Cotton yields are moderately high. Corn yields are 
generally low, even in normal seasons, because of lack of 
moisture. It is hard to maintain stands of alfalfa and 
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kudzu, so they are not generally grown. (The row crops 
are grown intensively. Ordinarily, complete fertilizer is 
used only for cotton. 

Management requirements—This mapping unit is lim- 
ited in use by being somewhat droughty. It is most 
productive when a large amount of organic matter is kept 
in the soil. This can be done by carefully selecting crops, 
planting cover crops, and applying lime and fertilizer 
liberally. Row crops can be grown as much as one-half 
the time but not more than 2 years in succession. Plow- 
ing should be done on the contour, and waterways need to 
be sodded. Terraces may be needed to help prevent 
erosion. Jf pastures are not overgrazed, permanent 
ground cover can be maintained more readily (figs. 5 and 
6). 
This mapping unit is suited to small grains, cotton, 
soybeans, cowpeas, and sorghum. It is also suited to 
many grasses and legumes, such as vetch, fescue, crimson 
clover, white clover, orchardgrass, bermudagrass, sericea. 
lespedeza, and annual lespedeza, It is in capability unit 
TIe-2. 

Dulac and Tippah silt loams, eroded gently sloping 
phases (Dla).—These soils occur on broad ridgetops 


Figure 5.—General farming on Dulac and Tippah soils. 


Figure 6.—-Improved pasture on Dulac, Tippah, and Calloway soils. 


that have slopes of 2 to 5 percent. They occur in such an 
intricate pattern that it was not feasible to map them 
separately. These yellowish-brown, moderately well 
drained pan soils have developed in a thin layer of loess 
that overlies Coastal Plain materials. The main difference 
between the two soils is in the underlying Coastal Plain 
materials. The Dulac is underlain by sandy clay, and 
the Tippah, by heavy plastic clay. The soils differ from 
Dulac and Tippah silt loams, gently sloping phases, mainly 
in having lost 25 to 75 percent of the original surface 
layer through erosion. Associated with these soils are 
Silerton, Cuthbert, Shubuta, Ruston, and other Dulac and 
Fibbeh soils. The native vegetation was deciduous 
orest. 

These soils are acid. They are moderately low in 
organic matter, in plant nutrients, and in water-supplying 
capacity. The surface soil and subsoil are permeable, 
but the pan layers are only slightly permeable. Runoff 
is medium, and internal drainage is slow. 

Present use and management— All areas of these soils 
have been cleared. Most are cropped intensively, mainly 
to cotton, corn, lespedeza, soybeans, and sorghum, but 
yields are moderately low. Corn is usually damaged by 
lack of moisture. Because of the difficulty of maintaining 
a stand, alfalfa and kudzu are not commonly grown. 
Ordinarily, crops are not rotated systematically, but 
many farmers use vetch as a cover crop between cotton 
plantings. Complete fertilizer is apphed under cotton, 
but other than that little fertilizer is used. 

Management requirements—Dyroughtiness in summer 
limits the use of this mapping unit. The soils need to 
have the content of organic matter kept as high as pos- 
sible by planting green-manure crops and by applying 
amendments liberally. Soil tests wil indicate the kinds 
and amounts of lime and fertilizer needed. Row crops 
can be grown as much as half the time but for not more 
than 2 consecutive years. Cover crops should always 
follow them. Tulling on the contour and using sod water- 
ways and terraces are practices generally needed. Pastures 
must not be overgrazed. 

The soils are suited to cotton, soybeans, and sorghum. 
They are also suited to many grasses and legumes, such 
as vetch, crimson clover, white clover, small grains, rye- 
grass, orchardgrass, bermudagrass, fescue, sericea lespe- 
deza, and other lespedezas. This mapping unit is in 
capability unit ITe-2. 

Dulac and Tippah silt loams, sloping phases (D|b).— 
These soils occur on ridgetops that have slopes of 5 to 8 
percent. They occur in such an intricate pattern that it 
was not feasible to map them separately. Both soils have 
developed in a thin layer of locss. In the Dulac soils 
the loess overlies sandy clay Coastal Plain materials, and 
in the Tippah it overlies plastic clay Coastal Plain ma- 
terials. The soils are moderately well drained and have a 
siltpan in the profile. They are associated with Silerton, 
Cuthbert, Shubuta, Ruston, and with other Dulac and 
Tippah soils in the eastern part of the county, and with 
Calloway, Dulac, and Cuthbert soils in the western part 
of the county. The native vegetation consisted of 
deciduous trees. 

These soils are acid. They are moderately low in 
organic matter, in plant nutrients, and in water-supplying 
capacity. The surface soil and subsoil are permeable, 
but the pan layer is only slightly permeable. Runoff is 
medium, and internal drainage is slow. 
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Present use and management.—Most areas of these soils 
are in forest of cutover hardwoods, mainly oaks. Fre- 
quent burning and the removal of salable timber have 
reduced the quality of the stand, and many of the re- 
maining large trees are culls. A few areas have been 
cleared recently and used for crops and pastures, but 


yields are moderately low. Even in a normal season, corn. 


usually is damaged by drought, Because it is hard to 
maintain a stand, alfalfa and kudzu are not generally 
grown. Fertilization is normally light. On most of the 
cleared areas, erosion is active. 

Management requirements —If these soils are left in 
forest, the trees must be protected from fire and unde- 
sirable trees replaced. If the soils are cleared and used 
for pasture or crops, tilling on the contour, stripcropping, 
and using terraces and sodded waterways are practices 
generally needed. It is best to follow a row crop im- 
mediately by a winter cover crop and then by 2 years of 
grasses and legumes. Soil tests will indicate the need for 
lime and fertilizer. If the soils are pastured, avoid over- 
grazing during the dry summer months. 

These soils are suited to small grains, vetch, crimson 
clover, cotton, soybeans, and sorghum. They are also 
suited to many grasses and legumes for hay and pasture, 
including fescue, whiteclover, orchardgrass, bermuda- 
grass, sericea lespedeza, and other lespedezas. This 
mapping unit is in capability unit [TTe-1. 

Dulac and Tippah silt loams, eroded sloping phases 
(Dlc).—These are moderately well drained siltpan soils. 
They occupy ridgetops that have slopes of 5 to 8 percent. 
They occur in such an intricate pattern that it was not 
feasible to map them separately. These soils have devel- 
oped in loess that in most places is less than 42 inches 
thick. In the Dulac soil the loess overlics sandy clay 
Coastal Plain materials and in the Tippah, plastic clay 
Coastal Plain materials. 

These soils are associated with Silerton, Cuthbert, 
Shubuta, Calloway, and Ruston soils. In all areas where 
this mapping unit occurs, the soils are associated with 
other Dulac and Tippah soils. They have developed 
under deciduous forest. 

The degree of development of the silty pan in the 
Tippah soil ranges from slight to moderate. Where the 
pan is thinnest, the loess is generally less than 24 inches 
thick. Consequently, the plastic clay is nearer the 
surface and has about the same effect as a pan in restrict- 
ing water movement. 

From 25 to 75 percent of the original surface soil has 
been lost through erosion. The loss, however, has not 
been great enough to alter substantially the use and 
management of’ the soils. 

These soils are acid. They are low in organic matter, 
in plant nutrients, and in water-supplying capacity. 
The surface soil and subsoil are permeable, but the pan is 
only slightly permeable. Runoff is medium, and internal 
drainage is slow. 

Present use and management.—All of these soils are 
used for crops, principally cotton, corn, and lespedeza, 
but yields are moderately low. Ordinarily, crops are not 
rotated systematically. Complete fertilizer is used for 
cotton, but im general fertilizers are not used. In anormal 
season, corn is usually damaged by drought. Alfalfa 
and kudzu are not commonly grown, because it is hard to 
maintain a stand. 


Management requirements.—This mapping unit is lim- 
ited in use by being droughty and extremely erodible. 
Organic matter should be kept as high as possible by 
carefully selecting crops and by using amendments. 
Need for lime and fertilizer can be determined by soil 
tests. Row crops are best followed by ® winter cover 
crop and at least 2 years of close-growing grasses and 
legumes. ‘Tillage should be on the contour, and water- 
ways left. in sod. If the soils are cultivated, bee a 
stripcropping, or both, are generally needed to help 
prevent erosion. If they are pastured, grazing should 
be limited during the dry summer months. 

This mapping unit is suited to cotton, sorghum, soy- 
beans, cowpeas, small grains, vetch, crimson clover, 
white clover, fescue, orchardgrass, bermudagrass, sericea 
Tepecent: and other lespedezas. It is in capability unit 

Le-1, 

Dulac and Tippah silty clay loams, severely eroded 
gently sloping phases (DIf)—These moderately well 
drained soils occur on ridgetops that have slopes of 2 to 
5 percent. They occur in such an intricate pattern that 
it was not feasible to map them separately. The soils 
have developed in loessal material that is up to 42 inches 
thick. The Dulac soil overlies sandy clay, and_ the 
Tippah, plastic clay. Both soils have siltpans. They 
are associated with Silerton, Cuthbert, Shubuta, and 
Ruston soils in the eastern part of the county and else- 
where with Dulac, Tippah, Calloway, and Cuthbert soils. 

These soils differ from Dulac and Tippah silt loams, 
gently sloping phases, in having lost at least 75 percent 
of the original surface layer through erosion. In many 
places the subsoil is eroded. The texture of the present 
plow layer is silty clay loam, but it is generally a little 
heavier than that of the original surface soil. 

These soils are acid. They are low in organic matter, 
in plant nutrients, and in water-holding capacity. 
Permeability of the surface soil and subsoil is high, but 
the pan is only slightly permeable. Runoff is medium, 
and internal drainage is slow. 

Present use and management.—-These soils have been 
used intensively for row crops. The principal crops are 
cotton, corn, lespedeza, soybeans, and sorghum. Yields 


‘are low. In the dry summer months, corn is usually 


damaged by drought, and it is difficult to maintain stands 
of alfalfa and kudzu. Although complete fertilizer is 
where cotton is grown, fertilizers are not commonly 
used. 

Management requirements.—Because this mapping unit 
is severely eroded and droughty, row crops should be 
grown only in moderately Jong rotations. At least 2 
years of close-growing grasses and legumes should follow 
each year of row crops. It is best to keep the organic 
matter high by seeding cover crops and applying amend- 
ments liberally. Lime and fertilizer needs can be deter- 
mined by soil tests. Cultivating should be on the 
contour and waterways left in sod. Terraces, strip- 
cropping, or both, are generally needed. If the soils 
are pastured, grazing needs to be limited during the 
summer months. 

This mapping unit is suited to cotton, soybeans, 
cowpeas, sorghum, small grains, vetch, crimson clover, 
white clover, fescue, orchardgrass, bermudagrass, sericea. 
eae and other lespedezas. It is in capability unit’ 

e-l. 
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Dulac and Tippah silty clay loams, severely eroded 
sloping phases (Dlg).—These moderately well drained 
siltpan soils are on upland slopes of 5 to 8 percent. They 
occur in such an intricate pattern that it was not feasible 
to separate them on a map of the scale used. They 
differ from the Dulac and Tippah silt loams, eroded 
sloping phases, mainly as a result of being more eroded. 
The soils have developed in a. thin layer (20 to 42 inches) 
of loess that overlies Coastal Plain materials. The Dulac 
soil overlies sandy clay, and the Tippah overlies heavy 
plastic clay. The soils are associated with Silerton, 
Cuthbert, Shubuta, Ruston, and other Dulac and Tippah 
soils in the eastern part of the county, and with Cuthbert 
and other Dulac and Tippah soils elsewhere. 

The present plow layer consists of remnants of the 
original surface layer mixed with the subsoil. It has a 
substantially heavier texture than that of the original 
surface soil. 

These soils are acid. They are droughty and are very 
low in organic matter, in plant nutrients, and in water- 
supplying capacity. The surface soil and subsoil are 
permeable, but the pan is only slightly permeable. Run- 
off is medium to rapid, and internal drainage is slow. 

Present use and management.—All of these soils have 
been cropped, though about 25 percent is now idle or in 
wild pasture. Cotton, corn, and lespedeza are the 
principal crops. Yields arelow. Corn is usually damaged 
by drought. Generally crops are not rotated systemati- 
cally, and fertilizers are not generally used. Complete 
fertilizer is commonly applied, however, under cotton. 

Management requirements.—This mapping unit is best 
suited to hay and pasture. If row crops are needed, 
they can be grown about once every 6 years. Cultivating 
should be done on the contour and waterways left in sod. 
If the soils are cultivated, terracing, stripcropping, or 
both are generally needed. Lime and fertilizer needs 
can be determined by soil. tests. Overgrazing is to be 
avoided during the dry summer months. 

This mapping unit is suited to such hay and pasture 
crops as orchardgrass, bermudagrass, fescue, whiteclover, 
séricea lespedeza, and other lespedezas. Tt is also suited 
to small grains, vetch, crimson clover, and drought- 
resistant crops such as cotton, soybeans, and sorghums. 
Tt is in capability unit [Ve-1. 

Dulac and Tippah silty clay loams, severely eroded 
strongly sloping phases (Dld, Dle, and Dlh).—These 
moderately well drained pan soils of the uplands occupy 
slopes of 8 to 12 percent. They occur in such an intricate 
pattern that it was not feasible to map them separately: 
‘They have developed in thin layers of loess that are in 
most places less than 42 inches thick. The Dulac soil 
overlies sandy clay Coastal Plain materials, and the Tippah, 
heavy plastic clay Coastal Plain materials. These soils 
are in the same general areas as other Dulac and Tippah 
soils. In most areas they have lost more than 75 percent 
of their surface layer through erosion. In many places 
the subsoil is eroded. The present plow lnyer is generally 
heavier in texture than the original surface layer. 

These soils are acid. They are low in organic matter, 
in plant nutrients, and in water-supplying capacity. The 
layers above the pan are permeable, but the pan is only 
slightly permeable. Runoff is medium to rapid and in- 
ternal drainage is slow. 

Present use and management—Most of the uneroded 
areas of this complex are in forest of cutover oaks, hickory, 


dogwood, beech, and other hardwoods. Frequent burning 
and removal of salable timber have reduced the quality 
of the stand. Many of the larger trees are culls. Trees 
grow at a fairly rapid rate on these soils. 

Practically all of the eroded areas of these soils have 
been used for row crops, hay, and pasture. Much of 
these areas is now idle or in wild pasture. TLespedeza 

‘own for hay and pasture is the principal crop, and a 
ew areas are used for cotton, corn, and other crops. 
Yields are low. Alfalfa and kudzu generally do not grow 
well because of lack of moisture during the dry summer 
months. Fertilizer is not commonly used. Ordinarily, 
crops are not rotated systematically. 

Management requirements-—-This mapping unit is so 
droughty, severely eroded, and subject to further erosion 
that it is best used for permanent pasture or other perma- 
nent vegetation. Row crops can be grown on the un- 
eroded areas, but not more than once in 6 years. Tillage 
should be on the contour but, ordinarily, except to prepare 
a seedbed, the soils should not be tilled. Soil tests will 
indicate the need for lime and fertilizer. Avoid over- 
grazing in the dry summer months. 

The mapping unit is suited to such hay and pasture 
plants as fescue, ryegrass, bermudagrass, whiteclover, 
sericea lespedeza, and annual lespedeza. If not needed 
for hay or pasture, it should be planted to pines. Trees 
must be protected from fire and cull trees replaced. This 
mapping unit is in capability unit VIe-1. 

Freeland fine sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase 
(Fa and Fc).—This moderately well drained pan soil 
occupies slopes of 2 to 5 percent. It occurs on terraces 
scattered throughout the county. It has developed in 
old mixed alluvium washed from loess and sandy Coastal 
Plain materials. Associated with this soil are other 
terrace soils of the Dexter, Freeland, Hatchie, and Almo 
series; and the Hymon, Ina, and Beechy bottom soils. 
The native vegetation was deciduous forest. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, brown loose fine sandy loam; very weak granular 
structure. 

6 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown fine sandy clay loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure. 

24 to 42 inches, (siltpan) mottled ycllowish-brown, dark-brown, 
and light-gray silty clay loam. 

42 inches+, brown friable fine sandy loam with light-gray 
splotches. 

The amount of sand throughout the profile varies con- 
siderably from place to place. In some areas the pan 
layer consists of fine sandy clay loam. 

This soil is acid. It is moderately low in organic 
matter, in plant nutrients, and in water-supplying 
capacity. It dries out more quickly than the Freeland 
silt loams and is more droughty. The soil is permeable, 
but the pan is only slightly permeable. Runoff is medium, 
and internal drainage is slow. 

Tncluded in this mapping unit are some areas of moder- 
ately eroded terrace soil. Also included, on slopes of 2 to 
5 percent, are some areas of moderately well drained soil 
derived from sandy old mixed colluvium. These are 
slightly to moderately eroded. 

Present use and management— Most of this soil is used 
for crops, principally cotton, corn, lespedeza, soybeans, 
and sorghum. In some years, corn is damaged by 
drought. Ordinarily crops are not rotated systematically. 
Except for cotton, where complete fertilizer is used, 
fertilizer is not commonly applied. 
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Management requirements —This soil is suited to most 
of the crops common to the area except the deep-rooted 
crops and those requiring large amounts of moisture. 
Row crops can be grown as much as half of the time but 
not more than 2 consecutive years. <A cover crop should 
follow the row crop to help prevent erosion and maintain 
the content of organic matter. The need for lime and 
fertilizer can be determined by soil tests. Cultivating 
should be done on the contour and waterways left in sod. 
Terraces may be needed to help prevent erosion. Graz- 
ing must be limited in the pastures during the summer so 
that roots will grow sufficiently to withstand drought. 

This soil is suited to small grains, vetch, crimson clover, 
and such drought-resistant crops as cotton, soybeans, and 
sorghum. It is also suited to many grasses and legumes 
grown for hay and pasture, such as fescue, whiteclover, 
bermudagrass, orchardgrass, sericea lespedeza, and annual 
lespedeza. It is in capability unit ITe-2. 

Freeland fine sandy clay loam, severely eroded sloping 
phase (Fb and Fd).—This moderately well drained pan 
soil of the terraces occurs in all parts of the county. It is 
on slopes of 5 to 8 percent. It has developed in old mixed 
alluvium washed from loess and sandy Coastal Plain 
materials. Associated with this soil are Dexter, Hatchie, 
Almo, and other Freeland soils of the terraces, and Hymon, 
Tna, and Beechy soils of the bottom lands. The native 
vegetation was hardwood forest. 

Some areas of this soil are only slightly to moderately 
eroded. In most places at least 75 percent of the original 
surface soil has been lost through erosion. In many places 
part of the subsoil is eroded. The present plow layer 
consists of remnants of the original surface soil mixed with 
the subsoil. Its texture is dominantly fine sandy clay 
loam, but in a few less eroded spots the texture is fine 
sandy loam. 

This soil is acid. It is low to very low in organic matter, 
in plant nutrients, and in water-supplying capacity. The 
surface soil and subsoil are permeable, but the pan is only 
slightly permeable. Severe erosion has caused the soil to 
be droughty. Runoff is medium to rapid, and internal 
drainage is slow. 

Included in this mapping unit are areas of old mixed 
colluvium that have characteristics similar to this soil. 
All Freeland soils of sandy texture that occur on slopes 
greater than 8 percent are included in this mapping unit. 

Present use and management—Most of this soil has 
been used for row crops, but some is now idle or in wild 
pasture. The principal crops are cotton, corn, and lespe- 
deza. Soybeans and sorghum are also grown. Yields of 
all crops are generally low. Except under cotton, where 
complete fertilizer is used, fertilizer is not commonly 
applied. 

Management requirements -—This soil is so droughty and, 
in most places, so severely eroded that it is best suited to 
hay and pasture. If necessary it can be used for row crops 
about once every 6 years without risk of further severe 
erosion, provided all cultivating is done on the contour and 
waterways are left in sod. Terracing, stripcropping, or 
both, are also needed to help prevent erosion. Need for 
fertilizer for pastures and row crops can best be de- 

- termined by soil tests. In pastures, weeds must be clipped 
and grazing limited. 

This soil is suited to fescue, orchardgrass, bermuda- 
grass, white clover, crimson clover, small grains, vetch, 
cotton, soybeans, sorghum, sericea lespedeza, and other 
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The soil is ordinarily too droughty for good 


lespedezas. 
Jt is in capability 


stands of alfalfa, kudzu, and corn. 
unit [Ve-1. 

Freeland silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase (Fe).— 
This moderately well drained pan soil occurs on second 
bottoms throughout the county. It oceupies slopes of 
2 to 5 percent. Part of it has developed in old mixed 
alluvium washed from loess and sandy Coastal Plain ma- 
terials, and part in shallow loess over old alluvium that 
washed from Coastal Plain materials. This soil differs from 
Freeland fine sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase, 
mainly in having a finer textured surface soil and in being 
generally finer textured throughout. Associated with it 
are Dexter, Hatchie, Almo, and other Freeland soils and 
adjacent soils of the bottom lands. It was formed under 
deciduous forest. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, brown very friable silt loam; weak fine crumb 
structure. 

6 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown friable silt loam; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure. 

24 to 42 inches, (siltpan) mottled yellowish-brown, dark-brown, 
and light-gray firm silty clay loam; coarse angular blocky 
structure. 

42 inches+, brown friable loam with a few light-gray mottles. 

The amount of sand throughout the subsoil and sub- 
stratum varies considerably from place to place in this soil. 
Erosion losses range from slight to moderate. 

This soil is acid. It is moderately low in organic matter, 
in plant nutrients, and in water-holding capacity. The 
surface soil and subsoil are readily permeable, but the pan 
is only slightly permeable. Runoff is medium, and in- 
ternal drainage is slow. 

A few areas of moderately well drained soils that show 
less profile development, than the typical soil are included 
in this mapping unit. These areas occur on low terraces. 

Present use and management—Practically all of this 
soil is used for row crops and pasture. The principal 
crops are cotton, corn, soybeans, sorghum, and lespedeza. 
Yields are moderate. In dry seasons drought damages 
the corn. Except under cotton, where complete fertilizer 
is ordinarily applied, fertilizers are not generally used. 

Management requirements —This soil is suited to row 
crops, which are best grown in short rotations. Row 
crops can be grown as much as half the time but for not 
more than 2 consecutive years. The content of organic 
matter needs to be kept high. This can be accomplished 
partly by growing cover crops following row crops. 
Cultivating should be done on the contour and waterways 
left in sod. Some areas may need terraces to help prevent 
erosion. 

This soil is suited to small grains, vetch, white clover, 
crimson clover, fescue, orchardgrass, bermudagrass, lespe- 
deza, and such drought-resistant crops as cotton, soy- 
beans, and sorghum. It is in capability unit Tle-2. 

Freeland silt loam, severely eroded gently sloping 
phase (Ff)—This yellowish-brown, moderately wel 
drained, pan soil is on second bottoms scattered through- 
out the county. Jt occurs on slopes of 2 to 5 percent. A 
few areas are on low terraces. his soil has developed 
from old mixed alluvium washed from loess and sandy 
Coastal Plain materials. In many places it appears to 
have developed in a thin layer of loess that overlies old 
sandy alluvium. Associated with it are Dexter, Hatchic, 
Almo, Hymon, Ina, Beechy, and other Freeland soils. 
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Erosion has removed 75 percent of the original surface 
soil and, in places, part of the subsoil. The amount of 
sand in the profile varies from place to place. 

This soilis acid. It is moderately low in organic matter, 
in plant. nutrients, and in water-holding capacity. It is 
somewhat droughty. The surface soil and subsoil are 
readily permeable, but the pan is only slightly permeable. 
Runoff is medium, and internal drainage is slow. 

Some areas of old colluvial soils that were formed in 
mixed materials are included in this mapping unit. The 
included soil is moderately well drained and severely 
eroded. 

Present use and management.—All of this soil has been 
cropped. About 40 percent is now used for cotton, 30 
percent for corn, 20 percent for crops such as lespedeza 


and soybeans, and about 10 percent is idle or in unim-. 


proved pasture. Yields are low. Drought usually 
damages the corn. Crops are not commonly rotated 
systematically. Generally, cotton is fertilized and other 
crops are not. 

Management requirements—This soil is so severely 
eroded and droughty that it is suited to row crops grown 
only in a moderately long rotation. Row crops are best 
followed by a winter cover crop and then by at least 2 
years of grasses and legumes. The cover crop turned 
under will increase the content of organic matter. The 
need for lime and fertilizer can best be determined by soil 
tests. Cultivating should be on the contour and water- 
ways left in sod. If the soil is cultivated, terracing, 
stripcropping, or both, are generally needed to help prevent 
erosion. If it is pastured, overgrazing must be avoided. 

The soil is suited to cotton, soybeans, sorghum, small 
grains, white clover, crimson clover, vetch, fescue, orchard- 
grass, bermudagrass, sericea lespedeza, and other lespe- 
dezas. It is in capability unit [Te-1. 

Freeland silt loam, eroded sloping phase (Fg).—This 
moderately well drained pan soil occurs on slopes of 5 to 
8 percent on old terraces. It has developed in old mixed 
alluvium washed from loess and sandy Coastal Plain 
materials. In many places the soil appears to have 
developed in a thin layer of stabilized loess that overlies 
old sandy alluvium. The soil is in the same general area 
as other terrace soils of the Dexter, Freeland, Hatchie, 
and Almo series and as the Hymon, Ina, and Beechy 
bottom soils. Deciduous forest, consisting chiefly of oaks, 
was the dominant native vegetation. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, brown very friable silt loam; weak fine crumb 
structure. 

6 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown friable heavy silt loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure. 

24 to 40 inches, (siltpan) mottled yellowish-brown, dark-brown, 
and light-gray firm silty clay loam; coarse angular blocky 
structure. 

40 inches+, brown to dark-brown loam; has a few light-gray 
motties. 

The amount of sand varies throughout the profile. 
Erosion losses range from none to 75 percent of the 
original surface soil, but in no area have these losses been 
great enough to alter significantly the use and manage- 
ment of the soil. 

This soil is acid. It is moderately low in organic matter 
and plant nutrients and has a low water-supplying ca- 
pacity. The surface soil and subsoil are permeable, but 
the pan is only slightly permeable. The soil is somewhat 
droughty. Runoff is medium, and internal drainage is 
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slow, Some areas of slightly to moderately eroded old 
colluvial soils are included in this mapping unit. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of this 
soil is used for crops, principally cotton, corn, and lespe- 
deza. Even in normal seasons corn is usually damaged 
by drought. Fertilizers are not generally used, except 
under cotton, where complete fertilizer is commonly ap- 
plied. As a rule crops are not rotated systematically. 

Management requirements —This soil is suited to most 
of the crops common to the area such as cotton, soybeans, 
sorghum, and cowpeas. Jt is highly erodible and some- 
what droughty, however, and row crops will need to be 
grown in a 3-year rotation with grasses and legumes. If 
a cover crop follows the row crop, it will help prevent 
erosion and increase the content of organic matter in the 
soil. The need for lime and fertilizer can best be de- 
termined by soil tests. Cultivating should be done on 
the contour and waterways left in sod. It is generally 
necessary to use terraces, to stripcrop, or both. 

This soil is well suited to such hay and pasture crops 
as small grains, vetch, fescue, crimson clover, white 
clover, orchardgrass, bermudagrass, sericea lespedeza, and 
other lespedezas. Grazing should be limited during dry 
seasons. The pasture will need frequent applications of 
fertilizer. This soil is in capability unit ITTe-1. 

Freeland silt loam, severely eroded sloping phase 
(Fh).—This is a yellowish-brown, moderately well drained 
soil of the terraces or second bottoms. It has developed 
in old mixed alluvium washed from loess and sandy 
Coastal Plain materials. In many areas it appears to 
have developed in a thin layer of stabilized loess that 
overlies old sandy alluvium. The soil occurs on slopes 
of 5 to 8 percent. It is seattered throughout the county 
in the same general areas as Dexter, Hatchie, Almo, 
Hymon, Ina, Beechy, and other Freeland soils. The 
native vegetation was deciduous forest. 

This soil differs from Freeland silt loam, eroded sloping 
phase, mainly in having lost at least 75 percent of the 
original surface soil through erosion. In many places 
part of the subsoil has been eroded. The amount of sand 
throughout the profile varies from place to place. 

This soil is acid. It is low in organic matter, in plant 
nutrients, and in water-supplying capacity. It is 
droughty. The surface soil and subaoil are permeable, 
but the pan is only slightly permeable. Runoff is medium 
to rapid, and internal drainage is slow. 

Included in this mapping unit are areas of soil derived 
from old mixed colluvium that was washed from loessal 
and Coastal Plain materials. 

Present use and management.—All of this soil has been 
used intensively for row crops. About 20 percent is in 
cotton and corn, about 40 percent is in lespedeza, and 
about 40 percent is idle or in unimproved pasture. Gen- 
erally crops are not rotated systematically, and little 
fertilizer is used. Yields are low. Even in normal 
seasons, the corn is usually damaged by drought. 

Management requirements.—These soils are so severely 
eroded and droughty that they are best used for hay and 
pasture. If necessary, they can be row cropped occa- 
sionally but not more than once in about every 6 years. 
Cultivating should be done on the contour and waterways 
left in sod. If the soil is cultivated, terracing, stripcrop- 
ping, or both may be needed to help prevent erosion. 
Need for lime and fertilizer can be determined by soil 
tests. 
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This soil is suited to cotton, soybeatis, cowpeas, and 
sorghum. Other crops to which it is suited include 
fescue, small grains, whiteclover, bermudagrass, sericea 
lespedeza, and other lespedezas. If the soil is pastured, 
overgrazing must be avoided. This soil is in capability 
unit [Ve-1. 

Freeland silt loam, severely eroded strongly sloping 
phase (Fk)—This yellowish-brown, moderately well 
drained pan soil oecurs throughout the county on old 
terraces that have slopes of 8 to 12 percent. It differs 
from Freeland silt loam, severely eroded sloping phase, in 
generally having a thinner and less well developed pan. 
The soil was formed in old mixed alluvium washed from 
loess and sandy Coastal Plain materials. Some of it 
appears to have formed in a thin layer of loess that over- 
lies old stream alluvium. It is associated with Dexter, 
Hatchie, Almo, and other Freeland soils, and with Hymon, 
Yna, and Beechy soils of the bottoms. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, brown to yellowish-brown, friable silt loam. 
6 to 22 inches, yellowish-brown friable heavy silt loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure. 
22 to 38 inches, (siltpan) mottled brown, yellowish-brown, and 
light-gray firm silty clay loam; coarse angular blocky struc- 
ure, 
38 inches+, brown friable loam with a few light-gray splotches. 


This soil is acid. It is low in organic matter, in plant 
nutrients, and in water-supplying capacity. The surface 
soil and subsoil are permeable, but the pan is only slightly 
permeable. Runoff is medium to rapid, and internal 
drainage is slow. 

A few small areas of this soil are only slightly or moder- 
ately eroded. Ineluded in this mapping unit are a few 
areas of soil derived from old mixed colluvium. 

Present use and management—All of this soil has been 
used for crops, but now about one-half is idle or in un- 
improved pasture. A few areas are used for cotton and 
corn, and the rest is used mainly for lespedeza grown for 
hay. Except under cotton, fertilizers are not generally 
used, and yields are low. Because of low yields and diffi- 
culty in maintaining a stand, alfalfa and kudzu are not 
ordinarily grown. The present vegetation is not gen- 
erally sufficient to check active erosion. 

Management requirements.—This soil is so severely 
eroded and droughty that permanent pasture or other 
permanent vegetation is best for most of the areas. 
A few of the less eroded spots can be used for row crops 
about 1 year out of every 6 years. 

In preparing a seedbed, tilling should be on the con- 
tour. Lime and fertilizer needs can be determined by 
soil tests. Grazing must be limited during the dry 
summer months to allow plants to grow enough to with- 
stand drought. 

This soil is suited to such hay and pasture plants as 
fescue, whiteclover, bermudagrass, sericea lespedeza, 
and other lespedezas. If the soul is not needed for pasture, 
pines or other trees should be planted. This soil is in 
capability unit VIe-1. 


Gullied land 


Moderately gullied land, Cuthbert-Silerton materials 
(Ga).—From 10 to 70 percent of this land type is gullied. 
The areas between the gullies are occupied mostly by 
severely eroded Silerton, Cuthbert, Shubuta, Tippah, and 
Dulae soils. The soil exposed in the gullies is mainly 
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sandy clay, although in most areas remnants of the 
original soil profiles remain. Relief ranges from 5 to 
about 35 percent. 

Most of the gullies are shallower and do not cut back so 
fast as those in Moderately gullied land, Lexington-Ruston 
materials. The severely eroded soils between the gullies, 
however, are generally not so well drained and are lower 
in natural fertility than the similarly located areas of 
Moderately gullied land, Lexington-Ruston materials. 

Present use and management—Most of this land type 
is abandoned or in wild pasture, but in a few places the 
pastures have been improved or the areas have been 
planted to pines. Generally, the gully floors and sides 
are devoid of plant growth; the areas between the gullies 
support sedgegrass, briers, and scrub growth. Erosion 
is generally active, particularly in the. gullies, which cut 
back into the upper slopes and deposit gully wash on 
adjacent local alluvial and bottom lands. 

Management requirements.—This land type is best used 
as woodland. Pines grow well. On areas between the 
gullies, plants such as bermudagrass or sericea lespedeza 
can be grown. Heavy applications of lime and fertilizer 
are needed. Kinds and amounts of amendments are best 
determined by soil tests. Grazing must be limited during 
the dry summer months. Areas planted to pines should 
not begrazed. This land type isin capability unit VITe-1. 

Moderately gullied land, Lexington-Ruston materials 
(Gc).—From 10 to 70 percent of this land type is gullied. 
The areas between the gullies are occupied mostly by 
severely eroded Lexington, Ruston, Providence, Dexter, 
and Freeland soils. The soils exposed in the gullies are 
chiefly sands or sandy clay loams, although, in most areas, 
remnants of the original soil profiles remain. Relief 
ranges from 5 to about 30 percent. 

Present use and management—Much of this land type 
is abandoned or in wild pasture. A few areas have been 
filled in and seeded to such crops as sericea lespedeza or 
fescue and whiteclover for pasture. Other areas have 
been planted to pines. Generally, the gully floors and 
sides are devoid of vegetation, but the areas between the 
gullies support sedgegrass, briers, and scrub trees. Ero- 
sion is active in the gullies, and areas at the top of the 
slopes are injured by the backward cutting of gullies. 
Local alluvial lands and bottom lands are damaged by 
overwash of sandy materials from. these higher areas. 

Management requirements —The gully floors and sides 
should be planted to pine trees and measures taken to 
prevent fire and damage from grazing. The areas between 
the gullies can be used for pasture or hay crops, such as 
orchardgrass, bermudagrass, fescue, whiteclover, sericea 
lespedeza, and kudzu. Heavy applications of lime and 
fertilizer are generally needed. Kinds and amounts of 
lime and fertilizer can be determined by soil tests. Grazing 
should be limited. If hay or pasture is not needed, pine 
trees should be planted. This land type is in capability 
unit VIIe-1. 

Severely gullied land, Cuthbert-Silerton materials 
(Gb).—At least 70 percent of this land type is gulhed. 
A close network of gullies has largely destroyed the 
Silerton, Cuthbert, Dulac, Tippah, and Shubuta soils that 
originally occupied the area. Although remnants of the 
original soil profiles remain between the gullies in most 
places, the exposed soil materials consist chiefly of sandy 
clay or of thin beds of sand and clay. The gullies are 
shallower in this land type and cut back more slowly than 
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in Severely gullied land, Lexington-Ruston soil ma- 
terials. Also, the soil material is generally less fertile 
and more droughty. Relief ranges from 5 to about 35 
percent, but most areas have slopes of 12 to 30 percent. 

Present use and management.—A few areas of this land 
type have been planted to pines, but most are abandoned. 
The present scrub vegetation between the gullies is 
generally not sufficient to check erosion, and gully erosion 
is active. Cutting back at the heads of gullies damages 
adjacent uplands, and the adjacent bottom lands and 
local alluvial lands are damaged by the gully wash. 

Use and management requirements.—This land type is 
best suited to pine trees. Where pines are planted, 
measures should be taken to prevent fires and overgrazing. 

On some sites plants such as bermudagrass can be 
grown. The areas can be pastured provided grazing is 
limited so that the ground 1s covered at all times. ‘The 
pastured areas generally need heavy applications of lime 
and fertilizer. Kinds and amounts of amendments 
needed should be determined by soil tests. This land 
type is in capability unit VITe-1. 

Severely gullied land, Lexington-Ruston materials 
(Gd).—More than 70 percent of this land type is gullied. 
A close network of gullies has largely destroyed the original 
Lexington, Ruston, Providence, Dexter, or Freeland soils 
that occupied the areas. Although in most places 
between the gullies remnants of the original soil profiles 
remain, the exposed soil materials are chiefly sand or 
sandy clay loem. Relief ranges from 5 to 35 percent, 
but most of this land type has slopes of 12 to 25 percent. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of this 
land is abandoned or in wild pasture. The rest is planted 
to pines. Most of the gullied areas in Natchez Trace 
State Park have been planted to pines, which grow 
rapidly. On some of the older abandoned areas, the 
scrub growth has almost stabilized areas between the 
gullies, but erosion in the gullies is active. Cutting back 
at the heads of gullies is injurmg adjacent upland soils, 
and the lower bottom and local alluvial soils are being 
damaged by the sandy gully wash. 

Management requirements —This land type is best 
suited to pine trees. On some areas bermudagrass and 
kudzu can be grown and pastured provided grazing is 
limited. In such places heavy applications of lime 
and fertilizer are needed. Kinds and amounts of amend- 
ments should be applied as indicated by soil tests. If 
pine trees are grown, measures should be taken to prevent 
fires and overgrazing. This land type is in capability 
unit VITe-1. 

Hatchie silt loam, gently sloping phase (Ha)—This 
somewhat poorly drained pan soil occupies terraces or 
second bottoms. It is scattered throughout the county 
in areas that lie next to stream bottoms. Some areas are 
on foot slopes. The soil was formed from mixed alluvium 
or in thin loess that overlies old alluvium. The mixed 
alluvium was washed from Coastal Plain materials. This 
soil is associated with Dexter, Freeland, and Almo soils. 
Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, brown friable silt loam; very weak fine crumb 
structure. 
6 to 16 inches, yellowish-brown friable silt loam with a few 


light brownish-gray mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure. 
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16 to 34 inches, (siltpan) mottled light yellowish-brown, light 
olive-gray, and white firm silty clay loam; seams contain 
white silt; weak coarse angular blocky structure. 

34 inches+, brownish-yellow and light-gray friable loam. 

The texture of the surface soil ranges from silt loam to 
fine sandy loam. In places the subsoil and substratum 
contain considerable sand. Dark-brown concretions may 
occur in part or in all of the profile. 

This soil is acid. It is low in organic matter, in plant 
nutrients, and in water-supplying capacity. The surface 
soil and subsoil are permeable, but the pan is only slightly 
permeable. Runoff and internal drainage are slow. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of this soil 
has been cleared, and about one-half is in row crops. 
The rest is in hay and pasture. Lespedeza, sorghum, 
soybeans, cotton, and corn are the principal crops. 
Yields are low, particularly the yields of corn and cotton. 
Fertilizers are not generally used. 

Use and management requirements —If excess surface 
water is drained off, this soil is suited to selected row 
crops. As arule open ditches, bedding, row arrangement, 
and diversions will provide adequate surface drainage. 
Row crops should not be grown oftener than 1 year out 
of 3 and should be rotated with grasses and legumes. 
Fertilizer is best applied according to the needs indicated 
by soil tests. 

Crops to which this soil is suited are small grains, 
soybeans, arid sorghum, and such hay and pasture plants 
as fescue, whiteclover, lespedeza, and bermudagrass. 
This soil is not well suited to cotton and corn. It is in 
capability unit TITw-1. 

Hymon fine sandy loam (Hb).—This is a nearly level, 
moderately well drained, bottom soil. It consists of 
mixed young alluvium washed from soils formed in loess 
and sandy Coastal Plain materials. This soil is associated 
with the Beechy, Ina, and other Hymon soils. 

Profile description: 

0 to G inches, light grayish-brown very friable fine sandy loam. 

6 to 20 inches, light-brown very friable loam. 

20 inches-++, mottled brownish-yellow and gray friable silt loam; 
has thin layers of loose sand. 

The amount of sand in the profile is highly variable. 
The soil is acid throughout and contains a moderate 
amount of organic matter and plant nutrients. The 
water-holding capacity is high. The soil is permeable, 
but during the wet months the water table is high and the 
subsoil is saturated. Runoff and internal drainage are 
slow. 

Present use and management.—Nearly all of this soil is 
used intensively for row crops, mainly cotton and corn. 
Some lespedeza is grown for hay. Except under cotton, 
fertilizer is not commonly used. Because the soil is only 
moderately well drained and is subject to flooding, alfalfa 
is not generally grown. 

Management requirements —The sandier texture causes 
this soil to dry out earlier than Hymon silt loam, and it is 
more droughty durmg the dry summer months. Sus- 
ceptibility to flooding somewhat limits its use. If suitable 
outlets are available, the soil can be drained by using open 
ditches and diversions and by proper row arrangement. 
Where the soil is not subject to flooding, row crops can be 
grown continuously but are best followed by a winter 
green-manure crop. If flooding kills the winter cover 
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crop, a summer legume should be turned under. This will 
help to increase the organic matter in the soil. It is well 
to apply lime and fertilizer according to needs indicated 
by soil tests. 

This soil is suited to cotton, corn, soybeans, and truck 
crops. Small grains can be grown in areas not subject to 
overflow. The soil is also suited to such hay and pasture 
crops as fescue, Ladino clover, white clover, lespedeza, 
oe and bermudagrass. It is in capabihty unit 
IIw-1. 

Hymon fine sandy loam, local alluvium phase (Hc).— 
This is a moderately well drained local alluvial or colluvial 
soil that occurs on gentle foot slopes, small draws, and 
local alluvial fans at the mouths of small draws. Small 
areas are scattered throughout the county. The soil 
consists of mixed materials washed from soils that were 
formed in loess and sandy Coastal Plain materials. It 
differs from Hymon fine sandy loam mainly in occurring 
on smaller, more sloping areas that are not so subject: to 
overflow. It is associated with other local alluvial soils 
of the Hymon, Ina, and Beechy series and with adjacent 
upland soils from which its parent materials were washed. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, light grayish-brown very friable fine sandy loam. 

6 to 20 inches, light-brown very friable loam, 

20 inches+, mottled brownish-yellow and gray friable silt 
loam that has thin layers of loose sand. 

The amount of sand throughout the soil varies con- 
siderably. In some areas fresh sand, recently washed 
from adjacent gullies, covers the surface. 

This soil is acid throughout. It has a moderate amount 
of organic matter and plant nutrients and a moderate 
water-holding capacity. During winter and spring, the 
water table is intermittently high. In summer the soil 
tends to be droughty, particularly where the content of 
sand is high. Runoff and internal drainage are slow. 

Present use and management—Nearly all of this soil is 
row cropped intensively. Cotton and corn are the princi- 
pal crops, but about 15 percent of the soil is used for 
lespedeza hay. Yields are moderate but are generally 
slightly lower than for Hymon silt loam, local alluvium 
i Except under cotton, fertilizer is not commonly 
used, 

Management requirements—If properly drained and 
managed, this soil is suited to intensive row cropping. 
Where outlets are available, it can be drained by open 
and diversion ditches, bedding, and row arrangement. 
Some areas may need to have ditches placed on nearby 
slopes to prevent runoff from damaging the soil. Row 
crops should be followed by a winter cover crop. Need 
for lime and fertilizer is best. determined by soil tests. 

This soil is suited to cotton, corn, small grains, soybeans, 
and truck crops. It is also suited to such hay and pasture 
plants as fescue, whiteclover, lespedeza, orchardgrass, and 
bermudagrass. his soil is in capability unit I[w-1. 

Hymon silt loam (Hd).—This nearly level, moderately 
well drained soil occurs along stream bottoms. It con- 
sists of young mixed alluvium washed from soils that have 
formed in loess and sandy Coastal Plain materials. It is 
not so sandy as Hymon fine sandy loam. Associated with 
it are Ina, Beechy, and other Hymon soils. It is an 
important agricultural soil. 


Profile description: 

0 to 20 inches, brown very friable silt loam; weak granular 
structure. 

20 inches+, mottled gray, olive, and brown friable silt loam; 
has some tHin layers of loose sand. 

The number and thickness of the thin layers of fine 
sand in the subsurface soil vary considerably from place 
to place. In places the soil appears to consist of about 14 
to 24 inches of very recent material that overlies an old 
poorly drained buried soil. 

This soil is acid. It has a moderately high amount of 
organic matter and plant nutrients and a high water- 
supplying capacity. Runoff and internal drainage are 
slow. During the winter months, the water table is near 
the surface and many areas are subject to frequent 
overflow. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of this soil 
is used for crops, principally cotton, corn, and lespedeza. 
Intensive row cropping without properly fertilizing is the 
general practice, and yields are only moderately high. 
Because of the risk of damage from flooding, small grains 
and alfalfa are not genetally grown. 

Management requirements.—If{ properly drained and 
managed, this soil is suited to intensive row cropping. 
Where suitable outlets are available, it can be adequately 
drained by using open or diversion ditches, bedding, row 
arrangement, and tile. Where the soil is not subject to 
damaging overflow, row crops should be followed by a 
green-manure crop. Jf flooding kills the winter cover 
crop, a summer legume can be grown and turned under. 
Needs for lime and fertilizer are best determined by soil 
tests. 

This soil is suited to most of the crops commonly grown 
in the county, such as cotton, corn, soybeans, and truck 
crops. Hay and pasture plants to which the soil is suited 
include fescue, whiteclover, lespedeza, orchardgrass, and 
bermudagrass. This soil is in capability unit IIw-1. 

Hymon silt loam, local alluvium phase (He).—This 
gently sloping, moderately well drained soil occupies small 
areas throughout the county. It occurs on foot slopes 
and in small draws. The soil consists of mixed materials 
washed from loess and sandy Coastal Plain materials. 
Tt occurs in smaller, more sloping areas than Hymon silt 
loam and is not so subject to overflow. This soil is 
associated with other local alluvial soils of the Hymon, 
Ina, ‘and Beechy series and with adjacent upland soils 
from which its parent materials were washed. Jt is an 
important agricultural soil. 

Profile description: ’ 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown friable silt loam; very weak granu- 
lar structure. 

6 to 16 inches, light-brown friable silt loam; weak granular 
structure. 

16 inches+, brown friable silt loam, mottled with light gray. 

Some thin layers of sand are in the subsurface layers 
and substratum. These vary widely from place to 
place in number and thickness. This soil is young, and 
its profile development is slight. 

This soil is acid. The amount of organic matter and 
plant nutrients is moderate, and the water-supplying 
capacity is high. Runoff is medium to slow, and internal 
drainage is slow. The water table is high during winter 
and spring. 
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Present use and management.—Practically all of this 
soil is row cropped intensively. Cotton and corn are the 
principal crops. The yields are moderately high. Except 
where cotton is grown, fertilizer is not commonly used. 
Because the soil has slow internal drainage and a high 
water table during winter, alfalfa is not generally grown. 

Management requirements —This soil is suited to in- 
tensive row cropping, but sustained high yields can best 
be obtained by using a short rotation that includes 
grasses and legumes. Row crops should not be grown 
more than one-half of the time. Crops on this soil re- 
spond well to fertilizer. Fertilizer and lime are best 
applied according to the needs indicated by soil tests. In 
some places ditches may be needed to divert the runoff 
from adjacent slopes. 

This soil is suited to cotton, corn, soybeans, small grains, 
vetch, whiteclover, fescue, orchardgrass, bermudagrass, 
and lespedeza. It is in capability unit [fw-1. 

Ina fine sandy loam (la).—This is a nearly level, some- 
what poorly drained bottom soil. It was derived from 
mixed alluvium washed from soils formed in loess and 
sandy Coastal Plain materials. It occurs along stream 
bottoms throughout the county and is associated with 
other bottom soils of the Hymon, Ina, and Beechy series. 
The soil is important to the agriculture of the county. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, light grayish-brown loose, fine sandy loam. 

6 to 12 inches, light-brown very friable loam. 

12 inches+, mottled light-gray and brownish-yellow friable 
very fine sandy loam; alternating layers of silt and sand 
are common, 

The amounts of sand and silt in the profile are highly 
variable. This soil is acid. It is moderate in organic 
matter, in plant nutrients, and in water-supplying 
capacity. The water table is high during winter and 
spring, and frequent flooding is common. Generally, this 
sandier soil dries out earlier in spring than Ina silt loam 
and tends to be more droughty during the dry summer 
months. Runoff and internal drainage are slow. 

Included in this mapping unit are a few areas of Ina 
fine sandy loam and Ina silt loam that are covered with 
recently deposited raw sand that is up to 12 inches deep. 
This sand overwash is generally less productive than the 
material beneath it. Also included are a few areas that 
are rarely flooded. ‘These occur along the larger stream 
bottoms and occupy higher positions than the surrounding 
bottom soils. 

Present use and management—About 75 percent of this 
soil is cropped. The rest is in forests of cutover hard- 
woods. The principal crops are cotton, corn, lespedeza, 
soybeans, and sorghum. Yields are only moderate, and 
occasionally floods drown out a crop. Fresh deposits of 
sand on many areas make the soil less productive. 

Management requirements.—Where floods are controlled 
and internal drainage is adequate, row crops can be 
grown intensively. In some places levees and diversion 
ditches would prevent flooding and would keep sand from 
being washed onto the soil. Open ditches, bedding, 
proper row arrangement, and diversion ditches will 
improve internal drainage if outlets are available. If 
flooding is not a hazard, a winter cover crop should follow 
row crops. It is best to use soil tests to determine the 
need for lime and fertilizer. 

Under proper management, this soil is well suited to 
corn, cotton, soybeans, and sorghum. It is also suited to 


such hay and pasture plants as fescue, white clover, alsike 
clover, lespedeza, and bermudagrass, It is in capability 
unit I[Tw-2. 

Ina fine sandy loam, local alluvium phase (|b) —This 
gently sloping, somewhat poorly drained, local alluvial 
soil is scattered throughout the county. It consists of 
mixed material washed from soils formed in loess and 
sandy Coastal Plain materials. This soil differs from 
Ina fine sandy loam mainly in having stronger slopes and 
in being less subject to overflow. It is associated with 
other local alluvial soils of the Hymon, Ina, and Beechy 
series and with soils on adjacent slopes from which its 
parent materials were washed. The profile is essentially 
the same as that of Ina fine sandy loam. The amount of 
sand in the profile varies greatly from place to place, 
however, and in many places, the soil is stratified. 

This soil is acid. It is moderate in content of organic 
matter and plant nutrients and has a moderately high 
water-holding capacity. The sandier areas dry out early 
in spring and tend to be droughty during the dry summer 
months. The water table is high during winter and early 
spring, and the soil is sometimes wet at planting time. 
Runoff and internal drainage are slow. 


Present use and management.—About two-thirds of this 
soil is in crops or pasture. The rest is in forests of cutover 
hardwoods. Intensive row cropping of corn and cotton 
is the general practice, although some lespedeza, soybeans, 
and sorghum are grown. Fertilizer is not commonly 
used, and yields are only moderate, Planting is usually 
delayed by excess water where the soil is not artificially 
drained. 

Management requirements—If properly drained and 
managed, this soil can be intensively row cropped. Where 
suitable outlets are available, it can be drained by open 
ditches, tile, bedding, and diversions. Runoff from nearby 
slopes can be intercepted by diversion ditches. If 
moisture conditions are favorable, it is best to plant a 
winter cover crop following ® row crop, Soil tests will 
indicate the kinds and amounts of lime and fertilizer 
needed. 

This soil is suited to cotton, corn, soybeans, and. sor- 
ghim. It is also suited to hay and pasture plants such 
as fescue, white clover, alsike clover, lespedeza, and 
bermudagrass. It is in capability unit I[Tw-2. 

Ina loamy fine sand, local alluvium phase (|c).—This 
soil consists of Ina fine sandy loam or Ina silt loam, local 
alluvium phase, on which loamy fine sand up to 12 inches 
deep was recently deposited. It is scattered throughout 
ve county in draws, on foot slopes, or on local alluvial 
ans. 

Profile deseription : 

0 to 10 inches, yellowish-brown loose loamy fine sand. 

10 to 22 inches, light-brown very friable loam. 

22 inches+, mottled light-gray and brownish-yellow friable 
very fine sandy loam. 

This soil is acid throughout. The topmost layer is low 
in organic matter and plant nutrients, but the material 
beneath contains a moderately large amount. During 
wet seasons the water table is intermittently high. The 
sandy surface layer dries out quickly and is droughty 
during the dry summer months. Runoff and internal 
drainage are slow. 

Included in this mapping unit are some areas on which 
sand has recently been deposited over a moderately well 
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drained rather than over a somewhat poorly drained 
bottom soil. 

Présent use and management.—Most of this soil is used 
for row crops, hay, and pasture. Cotton, corn, lespedeza, 
and soybeans are the principal crops. Fertilizer is not 
commonly used, and yields are low. Measures to prevent 
additional sand from being deposited are generally not 
adequate, and in many places the soil is becoming less 
productive. 

Management requirements —This soil would be suited 
to intensive row cropping if the damaging runoff from 
adjacent slopes were controlled. The runoff can best be 
controlled by stabilizing erosion on the higher lying slopes 
and by using diversion ditches until this is done. Heavy 
applications of lime and fertilizer are generally needed, 
but the kinds and amounts are best determined by soil 
tests. 


If erosion is controlled on the adjacent slopes, this 
soil is suited to corn, cotton, soybeans, sorghum, and 
other crops. A green-manure crop should follow a row 
crop. This soil is in capability unit []Iw-2. 

Ina silt loam (!d).—This nearly level, somewhat poorly 
drained soil occupies large areas along stream bottoms 
throughout the county. It consists of mixed alluvium 
washed from soils formed in loess and sandy Coastal 
Plain materials. This soil is associated with Hymon, 
Beechy, and other Ina soils. It is an important agricul- 
tural soil. 

Profile description: 


0 to 12 inches, brown to dark-brown very friable silt loam; 
very weak fine granular structure. 

12 inches+, mottled light-gray and yellowish-brown very 
friable loam; very weak fine granular structure. 


The amount of sand in the profile below the surface 
layer varies greatly from place to place, and layers of 
silt and sand are common. Except in a few areas, where 
recent alluvium 9 to 14 inches deep overlies a ‘poorly 
drained old soil, the profile has not had time to develop 
layers that are distinctly different in texture. A few areas 
along the larger streams lie a little higher than the sur- 
rounding bottom soils and are seldom flooded. 

This soil is acid throughout. It has a moderate amount 
of organic matter and plant nutrients and a high water- 
supplying capacity. The water table is high during 
winter and spring. If the soil is not drained artificially, 
it often stays wet too late for planting row crops. Runoff 
is slow to very slow, and internal drainage is slow. 

Percent use and management.—About 75 percent of 
this soil is cropped. Cotton and corn are grown inten- 
sively on about 70 percent of the cleared areas, and 
lespedeza is grown for hay on about 20 percent. Sorghum, 
soybeans, and pasture take up the remaining 10 percent. 
Floods often drown out row crops, but soybeans are 
commonly used to replace the row crop in areas where 
the crop has drowned out. Yields are moderate. Except 
under cotton, fertilizers are not generally used. 

Management requirements-—If this soil is properly 
drained and protected from floods, it can be cropped con- 
tinuously. The use of open ditches, tile, bedding, and 
diversion terraces will improve drainage, and levees will 
protect some areas from flooding. Soil tests will indicate 
the kinds and amounts of fertilizer needed. 

Tf the soil is drained and protected from floods, it is 
suited to cotton, corn, soybeans, and sorghum, and to 
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Ladino clover, alsike clover, lespedeza, and bermudagrass. 
It is in capability unit [[Tw-2. 

Ina silt loam, local alluvium phase (ie).—This gently 
sloping, somewhat poorly drained soil occurs on foot 
slopes, in small draws, and on local alluvial fans at the 
mouths of draws. It is scattered throughout the county. 
The soil has developed in mixed material washed from 
soils formed in loess and sandy Coastal Plain materials. 
This soil is more sloping than Ina silt loam and is not so 
subject to flooding. It is associated with other local 
alluvial soils of the Hymon, Ina, and Beechy series and 
the upland soils from which its parent materials were 
washed. 

Profile description : 

0 to 14 inches, pale-brown very friable silt loam; very weak 
fine granular structure. 


14 inches+, mottled light-gray and yellowish-brown very 
friable silt loam; very weak fine granular structure. 


The texture in the profile below the surface soil ranges 
from silt loam to loamy fine sand. Layers of sand and 
silt are common. In many places the profile has not had 
time to develop layers that have distinctly different 
texture. Some areas, however, have about 12 inches of 
recent overwash over what appears to be a poorly drained 
old buried soil. 

This soil is acid throughout. It is moderate in organic 
matter and plant nutrients and has a high water-supplying 
capacity. The water table is high during winter and 
early spring, and the soil is often saturated at planting 
time. Runoff and internal drainage are slow. 

Present use and management.—About three-fourths of 
this soil is used for row crops, hay, and pasture, but yields 
are only moderate. Cotton, corn, soybeans, and sorghum 
are the principal row crops. Lespedeza i is grown exten- 
sively for hay and pasture, and stands of fescue and 
Ladino clover have been established in a few improved. 
pastures. Floods drown out row crops fairly often. 
Fertilizer is not commonly used. 

Management requirements—If drained and_ properly 
managed, this soil is suited to intensive cropping. It is 
best to have a green-manure crop follow the row crop 
where water conditions permit. The use of open ditches, 
diversions, bedding, tile, or row arrangement will drain 
the soil adequately. Soil tests will indicate the kinds 
and amounts of lime and fertilizer needed. 

This soil is suited to corn, cotton, soybeans, and, 
sorghum. It is also suited to such pasture plants as 
fescue, white clover, alsike clover, lespedeza, and bermuda-. 
grass. It isin capability unit IfTw-2. 

Lexington silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase (La).—- 
This brown, well-drained soil of the uplands has developed 
in a thin layer (24 to 45 inches) of loess that overlies acid 
sandy Coastal Plain materials. It occurs on broad. 
ridgetops and on ridge slopes of 2 to 5 percent. It is 
ec a with Providence, Ruston, and other Lexington 
soils, 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, brown to dark-brown friable silt loam; weak fine. 
crumb structure. 
6 to 34 inches, reddish-brown to brown friable silty clay loam; 


moderate medium blocky structure. 
34 inches-+, reddish-yellow loose sand. 


In a few areas the surface texture is loam, particularly: 
in areas where the silty material is less than 24 inches. 
thick. Here, an appreciable amount of sand occurs 
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throughout the profile. Erosion has been moderate, and 
some areas are virtually uneroded. 

This soil is medium acid. It is moderate in organic 
matter, in plant nutrients, and in water-holding capacity. 
It is permeable. Runoff and internal drainage are 
medium. 

Present use and management.— All of this soil is used 
for row crops or pasture. Cotton, corn, lespedeza, and 
small grains are the principal crops, and yields are 
moderate. Fertilizer is applied lightly under most row 
crops, particularly cotton. Generally, crops are not 
rotated systematically; the farmer usually selects his 
crops according to his needs, Intensive row cropping 
without using adequate amendments and erosion control 
practices has caused erosion and low fertility. 

Management requirements—This soil is suited to all 
the crops commonly grown in the county. A moderately 
high level of fertility ean be reached and maintained by 
using good management. Lime and fertilizer are needed, 
but the kinds and amounts are best determined by soil 
tests. Row crops should be grown not more than 2 
consecutive years in rotation with grasses and legumes. 
During the winter the soil will need to be protected by a 
cover crop or green-manure crop. Practices needed in 
some areas to control erosion include tilling on the 
contour, striperopping, terracing, and sodding waterways. 
This soil is in capability unit IIe-1. 

Lexington silt loam, sloping phase (Lb).— This is a 
well-drained soil of the uplands. It occurs on narrow 
ridgetops that have slopes of 5 to 8 percent. The soil 
has developed in a thin layer (24 to 42 inches) of silt 
that overlies acid sandy Coastal Plain materials. This 
soil is associated with Providence, Ruston, and other 
Lexington soils. The native vegetation was deciduous 
forest, chiefly of oak. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, yellowish-brown friable silt loam; weak fine crumb 
structure, 

8 to 37 inches, strong-brown to brown friable silty clay loam; 
“weak medium blocky structure. 

37 inches+, reddish-yellow loose sand. 

The layer of silty material is generally thinner than on 
the milder slopes. Although the texture of the surface 
soil is typically silt loam, a few areas have a loam surface 
soil. 

The upper part of the profile is medium to strongly 
acid. The soil is moderately low in organic matter. 
Jt is moderate in supply of plant nutrients and in water- 
holding capacity and is permeable throughout. Runoff 
and internal drainage are medium. 

Present use and management.— Practically all of this soil 
is in cutover forest. Fires have made most of the trees 
worthless. The soil lies on narrow ridgetops and is 
isolated by soils not suited to row crops. 

Management requirements— Although this soil is suit- 
able for all of the crops commonly grown in the county, 
the areas are so small and inaccessible that they are not 
desirable for cropping. If the soil is cleared, a rotation 
of 1 year of row crops to at least 2 years of close-growing 
crops can be used. Ordinarily, tilling on the contour, 
stripcropping, terracing, and using sodded waterways 
are practices needed. ‘The soil needs lime and fertilizer. 
The kinds and amounts can be determined by soil tests. 
The forests on this soil need selective cutting and pro- 
tection from fire. This soil is in capability unit ITIe-2. 
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Lexington silt loam, eroded sloping phase (Lc) — This 
well-drained soil of the uplands generally occupies broad 
sloping ridgetops. It occurs on slopes of 5 to 8 percent. 
The soil has developed in a thin layer (24 to 42 inches) 
of loess that overlies acid sandy Coastal Plain materials. 
Tt is associated with Providence, Ruston, and other Lex- 
ington soils. It has formed under forest. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, yellowish-brown friable silt loam; weak fine crumb 
structure. 

6 to 35 inches, strong-brown to reddish-brown friable silty clay 
loam; weak to moderate medium blocky structure. 

35 inches-++, reddish-yellow loose sand. 

From 25 to 75 percent. of the surface soil has been lost 
through erosion and, in spots, reddish-brown subsoil is 
exposed, Although the texture of the surface layer is 
typically silt loam, in a few small areas the texture is loam. 
Generally, these areas have a thin profile and are sandy 
throughout. 

This soil is medium acid. It is moderate to low in 
organic matter and moderate in plant nutrients and in 
water-holding capacity. Runoff and internal drainage 
are medium, 

Present use and management— Practically all of this soil 
is in crops or pasture. The principal crops are cotton 
(fig. 7), corn, lespedeza, small grains, and soybeans, but 


Figure 7.—Handpicking cotton on Lexington silt loam, eroded 


sloping phase. 
this crop. 


This is one of the best soils of the uplands for 


yields are low. Pasture plants are mainly orchardgrass, 
fescue, and clover. Light applications of fertilizer are used 
under most crops, particularly under cotton. 
Management requirements —This soil is well suited to all 
the crops commonly grown in the county. Erosion is the 
major hazard (fig. 8) and can be controlled with proper 
management. <A rotation that consists of not more than 
1 year of row crops to 2 years of close-growing crops is 
suitable. In most places tilling on the contour, strip- 
cropping, terracing, and using sodded waterways are 
practices needed to control erosion. A moderately high 
level of productivity can be reached and maintained by 
using these practices combined with the proper use of 
lime and fertilizer. Soil tests will indicate the kinds and 
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Figure 8.—Unstabilized roadeut through Lexington silt loam, 
eroded sloping phase. 


amounts of fertilizer needed. This soil is in capability 
unit ITTe—-2. 

Lexington silty clay loam, severely eroded gently slop- 
ing phase (Lf).—This is a brown, well-drained soil of the 
uplands. It ison broad ridgetops that have slopes of 2 to 5 
percent. The soil has developed in a thin layer of loess 
that overlies acid sandy Coastal Plain materials. It is 
associated with Providence, Ruston, and other Lexington 
pe The native vegetation was deciduous forest, mainly 
oaks. 

Profile description: 


0 to 4 inches, brown friable silt loam to silty clay loam. 

4, to 32 inches, reddish-brown to brown friable silty clay loam; 
moderate medium blocky structure. 

32 inches+, reddish-yellow loose sand. 


Severe erosion has caused the loss of most of the original 
surface soil and, in places, a part of the subsoil. The mixed 
material in the present plow layer is heavier in texture than 
that in the original surface layer. 

This soil is medium acid. It is low in organic matter and 
moderate in plant nutrients and in water-holding capacity. 
Except on the more severely eroded spots, the soil is 
permeable. Runoff and internal drainage are medium. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of this soil 
is in row crops or pasture. The principal row crops are 
cotton and corn, Other crops are lespedeza, small grains, 
soybeans, fescue, and clover. The yields are moderate to 
low. Erosion has decreased the permeability of the soil 
through loss of the original surface layer. Plant nutrients 
also have been lost. 

Management requirements —Further erosion can be pre- 
vented and a moderately high level of fertility can be 
established and maintained by using good management 
practices. These include growing not more than 1 year of 
row crops to 2 years of close-growing crops, liming and 
fertilizing properly, tilling on the contour, striperopping, 
and using terraces and sodded waterways. Soil tests will 
indicate the kind of fertilizer and the amounts of lime and 
fertilizer needed. This soil is in capability unit IITe-2. 

Lexington silty clay loam, severely eroded sloping 
phase (Lg).—This brown, well-drained soil of the uplands 
occurs on broad ridgetops that have slopes of 5 to 8 
percent. It has developed in a thin layer of loess that 
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overlies acid sandy Coastal Plain materials. The soil is 
associated with Providence, Ruston, and other Lexington 
souls. It is an important agricultural soil. 
Profile description: 
0 to 6 inches, yellowish-brown to brown, friable silty clay loam 
6 to 33 inches, strong-brown to brown, friable to firm, silty 
clay loam; moderate medium blocky structure. 
33 inches+, reddish-yellow loose sand. 


Erosion has removed most of the original surface layer. 
‘The present plow layer consists of remnants of the original 
surface layer mixed with the upper part of the subsoil. 
The texture of the present plow layer, therefore, ranges 
from silt loam to light silty clay loam. The layer of loess 
in wliich the soil developed was generally not so thick as 
that in which the Lexington soils on milder slopes de- 
veloped. 

This soil is medium acid. It is low in organic matter 
and moderate in plant nutrients and in water-holding 
capacity. It is permeable. Runoff is medium to rapid, 
and internal drainage is medium. 

Present use and management.—Most of this soil is in 
row crops, hay, or pasture. A small part is idle or in wild 
pasture. The principal crops are cotton and corn; 
annual lespedeza grown for hay; and lespedeza, orchard- 
grass, fescue, and whiteclover grown for pasture. Con- 
tmuous row cropping has caused erosion. The surface 
soil has been lost, and the natural fertility of the soil 
has become depleted. Consequently, yields are low, and 
susceptibility to further erosion is high. : 

Management requirements.—If erosion can be controlled 
this soil 1s well suited. to all of the commonly grown crops. 
It is best suited to close-growing hay and pasture crops. 
Row crops can be grown 1 year to 5 or 6 years of grasses 
and legumes. Terraces may beneeded. Tilling should be 
done on the contour and waterways left in sod. The soil 
needs lime and fertilizer. The amounts and the kinds of 
fertilizer are best determined by soil tests. 

Some hay and pasture plants to which the soil is suited 
are fescue; orchardgrass; kudzu; sericea lespedeza; and 
red, white, and Ladino clovers. Alfalfa will grow well in 
some areas if limed and fertilized properly. This soil is in 
capability unit [Ve-2. 

Lexington silty clay loam, severely eroded strongly 
sloping phase (Ld, Le, and Lh).—This brown, well- 
drained soil of the uplands occurs on ridgetops and on ridge 
slopes of 8 to 12 percent. It has developed in a thin layer 
(20 to 40 inches) of loess that overlies acid sandy Coastal 
Plain materials. This soil is associated with Ruston and 
other Lexington soils. It is an important agricultural soil. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, yellowish-brown to brown, friable silt loam to silty 
clay loam. 

6 to 31 inches, strong-brown to brown, friable silty clay loam; 
weak medium blocky structure. 

31 inches+, reddish-yellow sandy clay loam. 

Generally, most of the original surface soil has been lost 
through erosion. In a few areas, erosion has been much 
less severe, and the present plow layer consists of remnants 
of the original surface layer mixed with the upper part 
of the subsoil. The layer of silt in which this soil has 
developed is generally thinner than that in which soils 
on milder slopes originated. 

As a rule, this soil is medium acid. In some areas, the 
upper part of the profile is medium to strongly acid. It is 
low in organic matter, moderate to low in plant nutrients, 
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and moderate in water-holding capacity. It is a per- 
meable soil. Runoff ranges from medium on the less 
eroded spots to rapid on the most eroded areas; internal 
drainage is medium. 

Present use and management.—Some of this soil is in 
row crops and improved pasture, some is in unimproved 
pasture, or is idle, and some is in forest of cutover and 
burned-over hardwoods. The principal row crops are 
cotton and corn. Intensive row cropping has caused 
severe erosion, which has resulted in lowered productivity. 
After the soil became less productive, many farmers 
abandoned it or let it revert to wild pasture. The 
natural vegetation was not adequate to check erosion, 
and more of the soil was lost. 

Management requirements.—This soil is so erodible that 
it is best kept in permanent pasture or other permanent 
vegetation. It is well suited to orchardgrass, bermuda- 
grass, fescue, whiteclover, sericea lespedeza, and kudzu. 
In preparing a seedbed, all tillage should be on the con- 
tour. Pastures need such management practices as 
rotated grazing and weed clipping. ‘They necd regular 
applications of lime and fertilizer in kinds and amounts 
indicated by soil tests. Where this soil is not needed for 
pasture, it is best planted to trees. It is in capability 
unit VIe-2. 

Lexington-Ruston soils, sloping phases (Lk).—This 
complex consists of Lexington silt loam so intermingled 
with Ruston fine sandy loam that it was not feasible to 
separate the two soils on a map of the scale used. The 
complex occurs on narrow ridgetops that have slopes of 
5 to 8 percent. The Lexington soil has developed in 
shallow loess, and the Ruston soil in sandy Coastal Plain 
materials. The soils are near other Lexington and Ruston 
soils. ‘They were formed under deciduous forest. 

Profile description (Lexington silt loam) : 

0 to 6 inches, brown friable silt loam; weak fine crumb struc- 
ture. 

6 to 36 inches, strong-brown friable silty clay loam; weak me- 
dium blocky structure. 

36 oer) dark-brown to yellowish-red, very friable clay 
oam. 


Profile description (Ruston fine sandy loam): 


0 to 20 inches, light yellowish-brown loose fine sandy loam. 
20 to 36 inches, brownish-yellow friable sandy clay loam. 
36 inches+, yellowish-red loamy sand. 


In some areas the Ruston soil has a silty surface layer 
as a result of the loessal influence. The thickness of the 
loess in which the Lexington soil has formed ranges from 
12 to 42 inches, but in most places the loess is about 24 
inches thick. The soils of this complex are moderately 
low in organic matter and plant nutrients and have a 
moderate to low water-holding capacity. Runoff is 
medinm, and internal drainage is medium to rapid. The 
soils are permeable. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of this 
complex is in forests of cutover hardwoods. Trees grow 
rapidly, but frequent burning and removal of 
salable timber have reduced the quality of the stand. 
Oak, hickory, and dogwood are the dominant species. 

Management requirements—Most of this complex is on 
narrow ridgetops isolated by soils not suited to cultivation. 
Therefore, the soils are best left in forest. The trees 
need protection from fire, and cull trees should be removed. 

Tf cleared, these soils are erodible and tend to be 
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droughty. Row crops will grow on them, but it is best 
to plant at least 2 years of close-growing crops to each year 
of row crops. In most places cultivating on the contour, 
terracing, and using sodded waterways are practices needed. 
Soil tests will indicate the kinds and amounts of fertilizer 
to be used. 

This complex is suited to cotton, corn, small grains, 
sorghum, kudzu, fescue, whiteclover, orchardgrass, sericea, 
lespedeza, and other lespedezas. If it is used for pasture, 
avoid overgrazing. It is in capability unit [ITc-2. 

Lexington-Ruston soils, eroded sloping phases (Lm).— 
This complex occurs on ridgetops that have slopes of 5 to 
8 percent, The soils in the complex are well drained to 
somewhat excessively drained. They have formed in 
shallow loess and sandy Coastal Plain materials. This 
complex generally occurs in larger areas than Lexington- 
Ruston soils, sloping phases. The soils are associated 
with other Lexington and Ruston soils. 

The thickness of the loess ranges from 12 to 42 inches, 
but in most places, the loess is less than 24 inches thick. 
The texture of the surface layer of the Lexington soil 
ranges from silt loam to loam. In some areas, the 
Ruston soil has a silty surface soil. From 25 to 75 percent 
of the surface layer has been lost through erosion, but in 
most places the surface texture is not substantially altered. 

These soils are acid. They are moderately low in 
organic matter, in plant nutrients, and in water-supplying 
capacity. Permeability is rapid, and the Ruston soil is 
somewhat droughty. Runoff is medium, and internal 
drainage is medium to rapid. 

Present use and management.—All of this complex has 
been cleared, and most is in crops or in lespedeza grown 
for hay and pasture. The principal row crops are cotton, 
corn, and cowpeas. Yields of corn are low in dry seasons. 
Ordinarily, complete fertilizer is used for cotton, but 
otherwise it is not commonly applied. 

Management requirements -—Vhis complex is somewhat 
droughty and erodible. If it is row cropped, a rotation 
consisting of 1 year of row crops to 2 years of close-grow- 
ing crops is best. Cultivating on the contour, sodding 
waterways, and terracing are practices usually needed. 
Need for fertilizer and lime should be determined by soil 
tests. 

The complex is suited to cotton, soybeans, cowpeas, and 
corn, but it is better suited to pasture plants, as fescue, 
whiteclover, kudzu, bermudagrass, orchardgrass, sericea 
lespedeza, and other lespedezas. If the soils are used for 
pasture, it is well to clip the weeds, fertilize adequately, 
and avoid overgrazing. This soil complex is in capability 
unit [ITe-2. 

Lexington-Ruston soils, severely eroded sloping phases 
(Ln),—Well drained to excessively drained Lexington and 
Ruston soils that occur in an intricate pattern make up 
this complex. The soils are on ridgetops that have 
slopes of 5 te 8 percent, They have developed in shallow 
loess and in sandy Coastal Plain materials. They are 
associated with other Lexington and Ruston soils. The 
native vegetation is a deciduous forest. 

This complex has lost more than 75 percent of the 
original surface layer through erosion, are in places part 
of the subsoil has been lost. The texture of the present 
plow layer ranges from silt lorm to sandy clay loam. 

The soils are low to very low in organic matter, in plant 
nutrients, and in water-holding capacity. They are 
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peuceys and somewhat droughty. Runoff and internal 
ainage are medium to rapid. 

Present use and management.—All of this complex has 
been cropped. At present about one-fourth is in row 
crops, mainly cotton and cowpeas, and one-fourth in 
lespedeza hay and pasture. About one-half is idle or in 
unimproved pasture. Fertilizer is not commonly used, 
and yields are low. 

Management requirements —This complex is droughty 
and highly erodible, so it is best used for close-growing 
hay and pasture crops. If row crops are grown, they 
should not be planted more than once every 5 or 6 years 
in a rotation. Terraces may be needed. It is best to 
till on the contour and to leave waterways in sod. Soil 
tests will indicate the kinds and amounts of lime and 
fertilizer to be used. 

This complex is suited to cotton, cowpeas, and soybeans. 
Droughtiness limits yields of corn, even in a normal 
season. Hay and pasture plants to which the soils are 
suited include fescue, whiteclover, kudzu, orchardgrass, 
bermudagrass, sericea lespedeza, and other lespedezas. 
Alfalfa will grow on selected areas, but it requires strict 
management. If the complex is used for pastures, fer- 
tilize them adequately and avoid overgrazing. This soil 
complex is in capability unit [Ve-2. 

Lexington-Ruston soils, strongly sloping phases (Lo 
and Lp).—This complex occurs on slopes of 8 to 12 per- 
cent. The Lexington soil has formed in a thin layer of 
-loess that overlies sandy materials. The Ruston has 
formed in sandy Coastal Plain materials. The soils are 
well drained to excessively drained. They are associated 
with other Lexington and Ruston soils. 

Profile description (Lexington silt loam): 

0 to 6 inches, light-brown very friable silt loam; weak fine 
crumb structure. 
6 to 26 inches, brown friable silty clay loam; weak medium 


blocky structure. 
26 inches+, yellowish-red very friable sandy loam. 


The thickness of the silty material in which the Lexing- 
ton soil has formed ranges from 12 to 42 inches, but in 
most places it is about 24 inches. The surface texture of 
the Lexington soil ranges from silt loam to very fine sandy 
loam. 

Profile description (Ruston fine sandy loam): 

0 to 18 inches, light yellowish-brown loose fine sandy loam. 
18 to 32 inches, brownish-yellow friable sandy clay loam; weak 


medium blocky structure. 
32 inches-+, yellowish-red loamy sand. 


The soils are low in organic matter, in plant nutrients, 
and in water-holding capacity. They are permeable, and 
the Ruston soil is droughty. Runoff and internal drainage 
are medium to rapid. 

Present use and management—Most of this complex 
is in hardwood forests, consisting chiefly of oak and 
hickory. Frequent burning and removal of salable 
timber have reduced the quality of the stand, and most 
of the larger trees are culls. The trees grow at a rapid 
rate, and young trees are abundant in most areas. A 
small part of the complex is idle or in wild pasture. The 
vegetation is not sufficient to check erosion. Some of 
this complex is used for cotton, corn, cowpeas, and 
lespedeza. Yields are low. 

Management requirements—Because of droughtiness 
and high susceptibility to erosion when cleared, this 
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complex is best left in trees. Measures to prevent fires 
and to replace cull trees are needed in the management. 

If the soils are cleared, they are best seeded to close- 
growing hay and pasture crops. Row crops can be grown, 
but not more than once every 5 or 6 years in a rotation 
with grasses and legumes. Tilling should be done on the 
contour and waterways left in sod. Soil tests will indicate 
the kinds and amounts of lime and fertilizer to be used. 

The crops to which this complex is best suited are 
cotton, cowpeas, and soybeans. Pasture and hay plants 
that grow well on this complex include fescue, whiteclover, 
bermudagrass, kudzu, sericea lespedeza, and other lespe- 
dezas. Avoid overgrazing the pastures. This soil com- 
plex is in capability unit [Ve-2. 

Lexington-Ruston soils, severely eroded strongly slop- 
ing phases (Lr).—The soils of this complex occur in such 
an intricate pattern that it was not feasible to separate 
them on a map of the scale used. The Lexington soil 
has formed in shallow silty material that is 12 to 42 inches 
thick but that in most places is about 24 inches thick. 
The Ruston soil has formed in sandy Coastal Plain 
materials. These soils are associated with other Lexington 
and Ruston soils, 

More than 75 percent of the original surface layer has 
been lost through erosion. In many places all of the 
original surface soil is gone and most of the subsoil. In 
the Lexington soil, the texture of the present plow layer 
is silty clay loam. In the Ruston, it is sandy loam. 
Shallow gullies are common. 

These soils are acid. They are low in organic matter, 
in plant nutrients, and in water-supplying capacity. The 
rate of permeability is rapid, and the soils are droughty. 
Runoff is rapid, and internal drainage is medium to rapid. 

Present use and management.—All of this complex has 
been cropped. When the yields became low, most areas 
were abandoned or used as wild pasture. Vegetation is 
not generally sufficient to check active erosion. 

Management requirements—This complex is droughty, 
severely eroded, and highly erodible, so it needs to be 
kept in permanent pasture or other permanent vegetation. 
The seedbed is best prepared by tilling on the contour. 
After the sod is established, lime and fertilizer should be 
applied frequently in kinds and amounts indicated by 
soil tests. Overgrazing must be avoided. 

This complex is suited to such hay and pasture plants 
as fescue, whiteclover, ryegrass, bermudagrass, sericea 
lespedeza, and other lespedezas. If not needed for pasture, 
these soils should be planted to pine trees. This soil 
complex is in capability unit VIe-2. 

Lexington-Ruston soils, moderately steep phases (Ls).— 
This complex occurs mainly on ridge slopes of 12 to 25 
percent, but a few aréas are on steeper slopes. The 
Lexington soil has formed in a shallow layer (12 to 42 
ahaa) of loess that in most places is about 24 inches 
thick. The Ruston soil has formed in acid sandy Coastal 
Plain materials. The soils are associated with other 
Lexington and Ruston soils. They have developed under 
a te of deciduous hardwoods, chiefly oak, hickory, and 

oplar. 
Profile description (Lexington silt loam): 
0 to 6 inches, light-brown very friable silt loam. 
6 to 22 inches, strong-brown friable heavy silt loam; weak 


medium blocky structure. 
22 inches+, yellowish-red loose loamy sand. 
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Profile description (Ruston fine sandy loam): 


0 to 14 inches, light yellowish-brown very friable fine sandy 
loam. 

14. to 28 inches, brownish-yellow friable sandy clay loam; 
weak medium blocky structure. 

28 inches+, yellowish-red loamy sand. 


The Ruston soil on the steeper slopes has a thinner 
profile than that on milder slopes, and. the profile is not so 
well developed. In some areas of Ruston soil, the texture 
of the surface layer is silt loam. Generally, on steeper 
slopes, this silty layer is thinner than on the milder slopes. 

The soils of this complex are acid. They are low in 
organic matter, in plant nutrients, and in water-holding 
capacity. They are highly permeable and_ somewhat 
droughty. Runoff is rapid, and internal drainage is 
medium to rapid. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of this 
complex is under a forest of cutover hardwoods, principally 
oak, hickory, dogwood, and poplar. Frequent burning 
and removal of salable timber have reduced the quality 
of the stand, and many of the mature trees are culls. 

Management requirements —The soils of this complex 
are best left.in trees. The trees need protection from fire, 
and cull trees should be replaced. Where the stand is 
thin, it is well to plant to pines. 

If the soils are needed for pasture, care must be taken 
in preparing the scedbed so that erosion will not become 
active. Tillage is best done on the contour and the pasture 
established on alternating strips. Soil tests will indicate 
the need for lime and fertilizer. 

These soils are suited to such hay and pasture plants as 
fescue, whiteclover, kudzu, bermudagrass, sericea lespe- 
deza, and other lespedezas. This complex is in capability 
unit VIe—2. 

Lexington-Ruston soils, severely eroded moderately 
steep phases (Lt).—This complex of well drained to exces- 
sively drained soils occurs on ridge slopes of 12 to 25 
percent. The Lexington soil has formed in silty material 
that ranges in thickness from 12 to 42 inches but in most 
places is about 24 inches thick. The Ruston soil has 
formed in acid Coastal Plain sand. The soils are asso- 
ciated with other Lexington and Ruston soils. 

More than 75 percent of the original surface layer has 
been lost through erosion, and, in places, most of the 
subsoil has been lost, particularly on the sandier Ruston 
soil. The texture of the present surface soil is heavier 
than that of the original surface layer. It is heavy silt 
loam in the Lexington soil and sandy clay loam in the 
Ruston. Shallow gullies are common, and a few gullies 
are deep. 

These soils are acid. They are low in organic matter, 
in plant nutrients, and in water-holding capacity. Runoff 
is rapid, and internal drainage is medium to rapid. 

Present use and management.—All of this complex has 
been cropped, but practically all of the areas are now idle 
or in unimproved pasture. The plant cover is generally 
not sufficient to stop erosion. 

Management requirements —This complex is so severely 
eroded and so subject to further erosion that it is best 
suited to pine trees or other permanent vegetation. 
Selected sites can be used for pasture, provided the ground 
is covered at all times. The soils need liberal applications 
of fertilizer, and overgrazing must be avoided. This 
complex is in capability unit VIe-2. 

Providence silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase 
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(Pa).—This moderately well drained soil of the uplands 
occurs on broad ridgetops that have slopes of 2 to 5 per- 
cent. It has developed in a thin layer of loess that overlies 
acid sandy Coastal Plain materials. This soil is associated 
with the Lexington soils and with other Providence soils. 
Tt is mainly in the northern part of the county. The 
native vegetation was deciduous forest, chiefly oak. 

Profile description: 

0 to 8 inches, light yellowish-brown friuble silt loam; weak fine 
crumb structure. 

8 to 26 inches, yellowish-brown friable silty clay loam; moderate 
medium blocky structure. 

26 to 40 inches, (siltpan) light yellowish-brown to yellowish- 
brown silt loam to silty clay loam; slightly to moderately 
compacted and brittle. 

40 inches-+, yellowish-brown brittle fine sandy loam. 

The pan layer is generally more permeable than com- 
parable layers in the Dulac and Tippah soils. The thick- 
ness of the siltpan and of the loess in which the soil de- 
veloped varies. 

This soil is strongly acid. It is low in organic matter 
and. in plant nutrients. The surface soil and subsoil are 
permeable, but the siltpan is only slightly permeable. 
Runoff is medium, and internal drainage is medium to slow. 

Present use and management.—About two-thirds of this 
soil has been cleared and is in crops, principally cotton, 
corn, and lespedeza. The crops selected depend largely on 
what the farmers want to grow rather than on the suit- 
ability of the soil. Although light applications of complete 
fertilizer are commonly used under cotton, as a rule little 
fertilizer is applied. 

In areas that have not been cleared, the trees are mainly 
oak and hickory. Many of the trees are undesirable for 
timber. They grow slowly on this soil because of frequent 
burning and uncontrolled grazing. 

Management requirements —This soil is suited to most 
of the crops commonly grown in the area. Water and roots 
penetrate the pan layer slowly, so the soil is not suited to 
deep-rooted crops, such as alfalfa, or to crops that need 
large amounts of moisture. Hence, corn yields are gen- 
erally low. A higher water-holding capacity and better 
productivity can be maintained by rotating crops, ferti- 
lizing in accordance with soil tests, controlling erosion 
where needed, and by such measures as terracing. Row 
crops can be grown as much as one-half the time in a rota- 
tion but not more than 2 years in succession. They should 
always be followed by a cover crop. 

Pasture plants and close-growing crops to which this 
soil is suited are small grains, lespedeza, Ladino clover, 
white clover, bermudagrass, orchardgrass, and fescue. 
Good pasture management consists of clipping the weeds, 
controlling grazing, and fertilizing frequently. This soil 
is in capability unit ITe—2. 

Providence silt loam, severely eroded gently sloping 
phase (Pb).—This moderately well drained siltpan soil 
occurs on broad ridgetops that have slopes of 2 to 5 per- 
cent. It has developed in a thin layer of loess that overlies 
acid sandy Coastal Plain materials. It is associated with 
Lexington, Ruston, and other Providence soils. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, light yellowish-brown friable silt loam to silty 
clay loam; weak fine crumb structure. 

6 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown friable silty clay loam; moder- 
ate medium blocky structure. 

24 to 38 inches, (siltpan) light yellowish-brown to yellowish- 


brown, compact brittle silt loam to silty clay loam. 
38 inches+, yellowish-brown brittle fine sandy loam. 
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Erosion has removed most of the original surface layer. 
‘The present plow layer consists of remnants of the original 
surface soil mixed with the subsoil. The thickness and 
compaction of the pan varies from place to place. 

This soil is strongly acid. It is low in organic matter, 
in plant nutrients, and in water-supplying capacity. The 
surface soil and subsoil are readily permeable, but the pan 
is only slowly permeable. Runoff is medium, and in- 
ternal drainage is slow. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of this 
soil is in row crops or pasture. Cotton and corn are the 
principal row crops, but the yields are low. Even in a 
normal season, corn is damaged by drought. Lespedeza 
is the principal hay and pasture crop, Except for cotton, 
which ordinarily receives applications of complete fer- 
tilizer, fertilizer is seldom used. 

Management requirements.—This soil is suited to most 
of the crops commonly grown in the area. Because of 
severe erosion and droughtiness, however, it generally is 
not suited to deep-rooted crops and crops requiring much 
moisture. Unless the soil is carefully managed, severely 
eroded spots are subject to further erosion. 

A better supply of organic matter and plant nutrients 
and a higher water-supplying capacity can be built up 
and maintained in this soil by using a rotation of 2 years 
of grasses and légumes to 1 year of row crops and by fol- 
lowing row crops with a winter cover crop. Cultivating 
on the contour, using sodded waterways, terracing, and 
stripcropping are all practices that will help prevent 
erosion. Soil tests will indicate the kind of fertilizer and 
the amounts of fertilizer and lime to use. 

This soil is suited to small grains, vetch, crimson clover, 
cotton, soybeans, and sorghum. It is also suited to such 
pasture plants as orchardgrass, bermudagrass, fescue, 
whiteclover, sericea lespedeza, and annual lespedeza. 
It is in capability unit IIfe-1. 

Providence silt loam, sloping phase (Pc).—This is a 
moderately well drained siltpan soil of the uplands. It 
occurs on narrow ridgetops on slopes of 5 to 8 percent, 
mostly in the north-central part of the county. The soil 
has developed in a thin (typically 30 to 42 inches) layer of 
loess that overlies acid sandy Coastal Plain materials. 
Tt is associated with Lexington, Ruston, and other Provi- 
dence soils. 

Profile description: 

0 to 8 inches, light yellowish-brown friable silt loam; weak fine 
crumb structure. 

8 to 26 inches, yellowish-brown friable silty clay loam; moderate 
medium blocky structure. 

26 to 40 inches, (siltpan) yellowish-brown and light yellowish- 
brown brittle silt loam; moderate medium angular blocky 
structure; slightly to moderately compacted. 

40 inches+, yellowish-brown brittle fine sandy loam. 

The thickness of the pan ranges from 6 to 14 inches. 
Both the degree of compaction and the thickness of the pan 
depend on the depth of the silt mantle and on the per- 
meability of the underlying material. 

This soil is low in organic matter and plant nutrients, 
and the water-supplying capacity is limited by the siltpan. 
‘The surface soil and subsoil are permeable, but the siltpan 
is only slightly permeable. Runoff is medium, and in- 
ternal drainage is slow. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of this 
soil is in forest that has been cut over one or more times. 
The present stand consists largely of oaks and hickories 
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that are mainly cull trees. The growth of the trees has 
been stunted by frequent fires and overgrazing. 

Management requirements—The small areas on the 
narrow ridgetops, where this soil largely occurs, are un- 
desirable for cropping and should remain in trees. In 
larger and more suitable areas, the soil can be cleared and 
used for crops. A 3-year rotation, consisting of 1 year of 
row crops to 2 years of close-growing crops, will help to 
control erosion and to build up and maintain fertility. 
Soil tests will indicate the need for fertilizer. Cultivating 
on the contour, terracing, stripcropping, and using sodded 
waterways are practices generally needed to control 
crosion, 

This soil is suited to crops that do not need large 
amounts of moisture, as cotton, lespedeza, cowpeas, small 
grains, and common pasture mixtures. It is in capability 
unit I[Te-1. 

Providence silt loam, eroded sloping phase (Pd).— 
This moderately well drained siltpan soil of the uplands 
occurs on slopes of 5 to 8 percent. Associated with it are 
Lexington and Ruston soils and other Providence soils. 
Most of this soil is in the north-central part of the county. 
It is important to the agriculture of the area. The soil 
has developed under a deciduous forest, chiefly of oak. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, light yellowish-brown friable silt loam; weak fine 
crumb structure. 

6 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown friable light silty clay loam; 
moderate medium blocky structure, 

24 to 38 inches, (siltpan) yellowish-brown and light yellowish- 
brown brittle silt loam; moderate medium angular blocky 
structure. 

38 inches+, yellowish-brown brittle fine sandy loam. 

From 25 to 75 percent of the original surface soil has 
been lost through erosion. In the more eroded places, 
the soil is lower in. organic matter and plant nutrients and 
is more droughty than Providence silt loam, sloping phase. 

The surface soil and subsoil are permeable, but the pan 
is only slightly permeable. Runoff is medium, and 
internal drainage is slow. 

Present use and management.—All of this soil has been 
used for crops, principally cotton, corn, cowpeas, and 
lespedeza, but the yields are low. A small part is now 
idle or in wild pasture. Ordinarily, crops are not rotated 
systematically. Light, and generally inadequate, appli- 
cations of commercial fertilizer are commonly used, 
particularly under cotton. 

Management requirements —This soil is suited to most 
of the crops commonly grown in the area, but low fertility 
and lack of moisture limit the yields of crops that need a 
large amount of moisture. If the fertility level and 
water-holding capacity are to be raised and maintained, 
row crops should be grown not more than 1 year to 2 
years of close-growing crops. A winter cover crop should 
follow the row crop. The soil needs fertilizer, but the 
kinds and amounts are best determined by soil tests. 
If row crops are to be grown, measures to control erosion, 
such as tilling on the contour, stripcropping, and using 
terraces and sodded waterways, are needed. 

This soil is suited to cotton, cowpeas, lespedeza, fescue, 


-orchardgrass, bermudagrass, white clover, and crimson 


clover.’ Alfalfa, corn, and other crops that require a 
great deal of moisture can be grown, but yields are gen- 
erally lower than on the better drained soils. This soil 
is in capability unit [Te-1. 
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Providence silt loam, severely eroded sloping phase 
(Pe).—This is a moderately well drained siltpan soil. 
Tt occurs on ridgetops that have slopes of 5 to 8 percent. 
The soil has formed in a thin layer (typically less than 
42 inches) of loess that'overlies acid sandy Coastal Plain 
materials. It is associated with Lexington, Ruston, and 
other Providence soils. This soil is important to the 
agriculture of the county. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, light yellowish-brown friable silt loam to silty clay 
loam; weak medium blocky structure. 

6 to 22 inches, yellowish-brown friable light silty clay loam; 
moderate medium blocky structure. 

22 to 36 inches, (siltpan) yellowish-brown and light yellowish- 
brown brittle silt loam; moderate medium angular blocky 


structure. 
36 inches+, yellowish-brown brittle fine sandy loam. 


Most of the original surface layer has been removed 
through crosion and, in places, a part of the subsoil has 
been lost. A few shallow gullies have formed. The 
present plow layer consists of a mixture of the remnants 
of the original surface soil and the upper part of the sub- 
soil. This has caused the texture of the plow layer to 
be heavier than that of the uneroded soil and has resulted 
in faster runoff, a lower rate of permeability, lower organic- 
matter content, and increased droughtiness. 

This soil is strongly acid. It is low in fertility and in 
water-holding capacity. The pan layer is only slightly 
permeable. 

Present use and management.—All of this soil has been 
cropped, but much of it is now idle or in wild pasture. 
The present vegetation is not sufficient to check erosion, 
and the soil is becoming less productive. Where the soil 
is cropped, yields are low. Fertilizer generally is not 
applied. Even in normal seasons, corn usually is damaged 
by drought. Alfalfa and kudzu are not generally grown 
because of the moderately low yields and the difficulty in 
maintaining a stand. 

Management requirements —This soil is best suited to 
hay and pasture. If row crops are needed, a rotation in 
which they are grown only once every 6 years is best. 
Cultivating should be done on the contour and waterways 
left in sod. If the soil is cultivated, terraces or stripcrop- 
ping or both generally are needed to control erosion. Soil 
tests will indicate the need for fertilizer. 

Pasture and hay crops to which the soil is well suited 
include fescue, whiteclover, orchardgrass, bermudagrass, 
sericea lespedeza, and other lespedezas. Small grains, 
vetch, crimson clover, and such drought-resistant crops 
as cotton and cowpeas can also be grown. This soil is in 
capability unit [Ve-1. 

Providence silt loam, severely eroded strongly sloping 
phase (Pf).—This is a moderately well drained siltpan 
soil of the uplands. It occurs on slopes of 8 to 12 percent. 
The soil has developed in a thin layer (typically 40 inches 
or less) of loess that overlies acid sandy Coastal Plain 
materials. It is associated with Lexington, Ruston, and 
other Providence soils. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, light yellowish-brown friable silt loam to silty 
clay leant weak fine crumb to weak medium blocky 
structure. 


6 to 22 inches, yellowish-brown friable light silty clay loam; 
moderate medium blocky structure. 
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22 to 36 inches, (siltpan) yellowish-brown and light yellowish- 
brown brittle silt loam; moderate medium angular blocky 
structure. 

36 inches+, yellowish-brown brittle fine sandy loam. 


On most of this soil, erosion has been severe. Most of 
the original surface soil has been removed and part of the 
subsoil. Some small areas are uneroded or only moderately 
eroded. 

This soil is low in organie matter, in plant nutrients, and 
in water-holding capacity. The surface soil and subsoil 
are permeable, but the pan layer is only slightly permeable. 
Runoff is rapid, except on the uneroded areas, and internal 
drainage is slow. 

Present use and management.—All of the severely eroded 
to moderately eroded areas have been cleared and once 
were cropped. The uneroded areas are in cutover forests. 
Many of the cleared areas are now idle or in unimproved 
pasture. Present vegetation is not sufficient to prevent 
further severe erosion. Because of intensive cropping 
and inadequate use of fertilizer, yields are low. Even in 
normal seasons, corn is damaged by drought. 

Management requirements.—This soil should be used for 
hay or pasture. Forested areas are best left in trees and 
protected from fire and overgrazing. 

If it is necessary to grow row crops on this soil, they are 
best grown in a rotation only once every 6 years. Culti- 
vating should be done on the contour, and waterways left 
in sod. Stripcropping and terracing may be needed. 

For good pasture management use sod-forming grasses 
and legumes, regulate grazing, and apply fertilizer 
frequently. Soil tests will indicate the kinds and amounts 
of-lime and fertilizer needed. 

Pasture and hay crops to which this soil is suited are 
vetch, fescue, small grains, white and crimson clover, 
bermudagrass, sericea lespedeza, and other lespedezas. 
Drought-resistant crops, such as cotton and cowpeas, can 
be grown. This soil is in capability unit [Ve-1. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, sloping phase (Ra).—This is a 
well-drained sandy soil of the uplands. It has developed 
under deciduous forest in sandy Coastal Plain materials. 
This soil occurs on ridges that have slopes of 5 to 8 
percent. It is associated with Lexington, Providence, and 
other Ruston soils. 

Profile description: 

0 note inches, light yellowish-brown very friable fine sandy 
oam., 

16 to 26 inches, yellowish-brown to yellowish-red fine sandy 
clay loam; abrupt transition to loamy sand at a depth of 
26 inches. 

26 inches+, yellowish-red loose loamy sand. 

A few sandstone fragments are on the surface and 
throughout the profile. In some areas there are boulders. 

This soil is acid. It is low in organic matter, in plant 
nutrients, and in water-supplying capacity. It is per- 
nee Runoff is medium, and internal drainage is 
rapid. 

Present use and management.— Practically all of this 
soil is in forests of cutover hardwoods consisting mainly 
of hickory and oak. Frequent burning has reduced the 
quality of the stand, and many of the larger trees are culls. 

Management requirements.— Although this soil is suited 
to field crops, it occurs in small areas that are isolated by 
soils undesirable for cropping. If cleared, it is highly 
erodible. Wooded areas are best left in trees but must 
be protected from fire. 
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If the soil is cleared, erosion must be controlled and 
moisture conditions improved. One year of a row crop 
to 2 years of close-growing crops is & good rotation to use. 
Cultivating on the contour, terracing, and using sodded 
waterways are practices generally needed. Crop residues 
and cover crops worked into the soil will help maintain or 
increase the amount of organic matter. I[t is well to 
determine the need for lime and fertilizer by soil tests. 

This soil is suited to cotton, corn, and soybeans, but 
corn may be damaged by drought in dry seasons. Fescue, 
small grains, whiteclover, bermudagrass, sericea lespedeza, 
and other lespedezas can be grown. Alfalfa and red 
clover need good management including the use of heavy 
eppuesvinns of fertilizer. This soil is in capability unit 
TTe-2. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, moderately steep phase (Rb 
and Rc).—This somewhat excessively drained upland soil 
occurs on ridge slopes of 12 to 25 percent. Some of it 
occupies slopes of 8 to 12 percent. It has developed under 
hardwood forests in acid sandy Coastal Plain materials. 
ae soil is associated with Lexington and other Ruston 
soils. 

Profile description: 

0 ee inches, light yellowish-brown very friable fine sandy 
oam, 

20 to 36 inches, brownish-yellow friable light sandy clay loam; 
weak medium blocky structure. 

36 inches-+, yellowish-red loose loamy fine sand. 

The texture of the subsoil ranges from sandy clay loam 
to fine sandy loam. Generally, the profile of this soil is 
thinner on the steeper slopes. This soil is virtually 
uneroded, although recently a few areas were cleared and 
are now moderately eroded, 

This soil is acid. It is low in organic matter, in plant 
nutrients, and in water-holding capacity. It is rapidly 
permeable. Runoff is medium to rapid, and internal 
drainage is rapid. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of this 
soil is in forests of cutover hardwoods. The heavy 
thinning of sawtimber and the frequent burning have 
reduced the quality of the stand until most of the mature 
trees are culls. Trees grow fairly rapidly on this soil, and 
future stands of oak, hickory, and poplar are promising. 
A few areas have been cleared recently and put in pasture, 
but yields are low under the present management, As a 
rule erosion is active before pastures can become well 
established. 

Management requirements —Jf not needed for pasture, 
this soil should remain in trees. It is important to 
protect the trees from fire and replace culls with either 
young hardwoods or pines. If this soil must be cleared 
and used for pasture, tilling should be done on the contour 
and overgrazing avoided. Weeds should be clipped. It 
may be desirable to establish the pasture in alternating 
strips so that not more than one-half the slope at any 
one time will be bare and exposed to erosion. Heavy 
applications of lime and fertilizer will generally be needed. 
The kinds and amounts are best determined by soil tests. 

This soil is suited to fescue, whiteclover, kudzu, ber- 
mudagrass, sericea lespedeza, and annual lespedeza. Any 
excess growth can be cut for hay. This soil is in capa- 
bility unit VIe—2. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, steep phase (Rd).—This 
somewhat excessively drained soil of the uplands occurs on 
ridge slopes of more than 25 percent. It has developed 
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under deciduous forest in acid, sandy Coastal Plain 
materials. It is associated with Lexington and other 
Ruston soils. 
Profile description: 
0 to 20 inches, light yellowish-brown loose fine sandy loam. 
20 to 36 inches, brownish-ycllow friable sandy clay loam; weak 
medium blocky structure. 

36 inches+, yellowish-red loamy fine sand. 

Generally, on the steeper slopes, the profile of this soil is 
thinner and not so well developed as on the milder slopes. 
The texture of the subsoil ranges from sandy clay loam to 
loamy fine sand. 

This soil is acid. It is low in organic matter, in plant 
nutrients, and in water-holding capacity. Permeability 
is very rapid. Runoff is medium to rapid, and internal 
drainage is rapid. 

Present use and management.—All of this soil is in 
hardwood forest, chiefly of oak, hickory, and dogwood. 
Trees grow fairly rapidly, but frequent fires and cutting 
have reduced greatly the quality of the stand. 

Management requirements —This soil is not suited to row 
crops. Because of its low fertility, droughtiness, and 
strong slopes, it should remain in forest. Good manage- 
ment practices consist of protecting the forests from fire 
and replacing cull trees with pines or hardwoods. 

Tf this soil must be used for pasture, plants that can be 
grown are sericea lespedeza, bermudagrass, fescue, and 
kudzu. Grazing must be regulated. Fertilizer should be 
used according to the needs indicated by soil tests. This 
soil is in capability unit VITe-2. 

Ruston sandy clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase 
(Re).—This well-drained, yellowish-brown soil occurs on 
narrow ridgetops. that have slopes of 5 to 8 percent. 
Tt has developed under deciduous forest in sandy Coastal 
Plain materials. Associated with it are the Lexington, 
Providence, and other Ruston soils. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, yellowish-brown very friable sandy clay loam; 
very weak medium blocky structure. 
6 to 12 inches, strong-brown to yellowish-brown, friable sandy 


clay loam; weak medium blocky structure. 
12 inches-+, yellowish-red loose loamy fine sand. 


The texture of the subsoil ranges from sandy clay loam 
to loamy fine sand. The color of the substratum is 
highly variable. More than 75 percent of the original 
surface soil has been lost through erosion and, in places, 
a considerable part of the subsoil. A few areas that have 
been cleared recently, however, are only moderately 
eroded. 

This soil is acid. It is low in organic matter, in plant 
nutrients, and in water-supplying capacity. The soil is 
permeable, and even duving normal seasons it is droughty. 
Runoff is medium, and internal drainage is rapid. 

Present use and management.—All of this soil has been 
row cropped. Now practically all of it is in wild pasture 
ov idle. A few areas are in cotton, but even though fer- 
tilized, vields are low. Ordinarily alfalfa and corn are 
damaged by drought. Lespedeza has been planted in 
most of the pastures. Fertilizer is not commonly applied, 
and the stand is generally thin. 

Management requirements —This soil is droughty and 
is highly erodible. It is best used for hay and pasture. 
Tf row crops are needed, cotton and soybeans can be 
grown, but not more than once in 5 or 6 years. Tillage 
should be on the contour and waterways left in sod. 
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Terraces may be needed. Heavy applications of lime and 
fertilizer are generally required, but the needs should be 
determined by soil tests. 

For good pasture management, it is well to regulate 
grazing, clip weeds, and apply fertilizer frequently. The 
soil is suited to such hay and pasture plants as fescue, 
whiteclover, kudzu, bermudagrass, sericea lespedeza, and 
annual lespedeza. It is in capability unit [Ve-2. 

Ruston sandy clay loam, severely eroded moderately 
steep phase (Rf and Rg).—This somewhat excessively 
drained soil of the uplands occurs chiefly on ridge slopes 
of 12 to 25 percent. Some of this soil is on slopes of 
8 to 12 percent. The soil has developed under hardwood 
forest in acid sandy Coastal Plain materials. This soil 
differs from Ruston fine sandy loam, moderately steep 
phase, as a result of being more eroded. Associated with 
it are Lexington soils and other Ruston soils. 

Profile description: 

0 to 16 inches, brownish-yellow friable light sandy clay loam. 
16 inches+, yellowish-red loose loamy fine sand. 

The texture of the subsoil ranges from clay loam to 
loamy fine sand. Severe erosion has removed more than 
75 percent of the original surface soil, and in many places 
most of the subsoil has washed away, The texture of 
the present plow layer is heavier than that of the original 
plow layer. Shallow gullies are common. 

This soil is low to very low in organic matter, in plant 
nutrients, and in water-holding capacity. It is rapidly 
permeable and droughty. Runoff and internal drainage 
are rapid. 

Present use and management.—All of this soil has been 
cropped, but practically all of it is now idle. Vegetation 
is not sufficient to check erosion, and sheet and gully 
erosion are active. Lespedeza is grown in some places, 
and stands are thin. When cotton and corn are grown, 
yields are very low. 

Management requirements —This soil should be covered 
by permanent vegetation, such as pine trees. Selected 
sites can be used for pasture, provided the ground is well 
covered at all times after the pasture is established. 
This can best be done by taking care not to overgraze 
and by using heavy applications of lime and fertilizer 
frequently. Soil tests will indicate the kinds and amounts 
of amendments needed. 

This soil is suited to bermudagrass, sericea lespedeza, 
fescue, and kudzu. It is in capability unit VIe-2. 

Ruston sandy clay loam, severely eroded steep phase 
(Rh)—This somewhat excessively drained soil of the 
uplands occurs on ridge slopes of more than 25 percent. 
It has developed under deciduous forest in acid sandy 
Coastal Plain materials. The soil differs from Ruston 
fine sandy loam, steep phase, in being more eroded. It 
is associated with Lexington and other Ruston soils. 

Profile description: 

0 to 16 inches, brownish-yellow fine sandy loam to sandy clay 
loam; weak medium blocky structure. 
16 inches+, yellowish-red loamy fine sand. 

The texture of the subsoil ranges from loamy fine sand 
to clay loam. Severe erosion has removed more than 75 
percent of the original surface soil, and in many places, 
all or part of the subsoil. The texture of the present 
surface soil is substantially heavier than that of the 
original. 


This soil is acid. It is low in organic matter, in plant 


nutrients, and in water-holding capacity. Permeability 
of all the layers is very rapid, and the soil is droughty. 
Runoff and internal drainage are rapid. 

Present use and management.—All of this soil has been 
cropped, but most of itis now idle, or in wild pasture, or has 
been planted to pmes. Except where pines have stabilized 
erosion, there is generally not enough vegetation to stop 
erosion, 

Management requirements —Because of the high risk of 
erosion, this soil should be kept in trees or other permanent 
vegetation. Pine trees grow well. Selected sites may be 
used for pasture, provided the ground is kept covered 
with vegetation after the pasture is established. This can 
best be done by fertilizing and by limiting grazing. 
Soil tests will indicate the kinds and amounts of amend- 
ments needed. 

The soil is suited to bermudagrass, sericea lespedeza, 
fescue, and kudzu. It is in capability unit VITe-2. 

Sandy alluvial land (Rk).—This land type consists of 
12 or more inches of unproductive sand recently deposited 
on bottom or local alluvial soils. Tt is scattered through- 
out the county. It lies next to gullied areas in small 
draws, on foot slopes, and on natural levees of the larger 
streams. This land type is associated with bottom and 
local alluvial soils of the Hymon, Ina, and Beechy series 
and with upland soils from which the material washed. 
The thickness of the fresh sand deposits ranges from 12 
to 48 inches. Many areas are subject to overflow, or 
runoff deposits sand on them. Although permeability 
and internal drainage are generally good, the water table 
is usually high in winter, and the land is droughty in 
summer. 

Present use and management—Most of the areas have 
been cropped, but because of low productivity, they are 
now idle or in wild pasture. For convenience in tilling, 
a few areas that occur in fields with other soils are cropped 
in the same way as the adjoining soils. Yields are low. 

Management requirements—Because of unfavorable 
moisture conditions, this land type is best suited to trees or 
pasture. Whatever its use, erosion should be stopped 
on the areas from which sand is being washed. Diversions 
can be used to intercept runoff, which damages this and 
other bottom soils. 

For good forest management, the farmer must select 
suitable trees, prevent fire, and control grazing. 

Good pasture management will include proper liming 
and fertilizing, regulating grazing, and selecting suitable 
plants. The kinds and amounts of amendments needed 
can be determined. by soil tests. 

Fescue, bermudagrass, and Ladino clover can be grown 
on selected areas. This soil is in capability unit [Vw-1. 

Shannon silt loam, local alluvium phase (Sa).—This 
is a well-drained local alluvial soil. It occurs in small 
draws, in depressions, and on foot slopes that are widely 
scattered throughout the county. It consists of mixed 
material washed from soils that have formed in loess and 
sandy Coastal Plain materials. This soil is associated 
with other local alluvial soils and with the soils from 
which its parent materials washed, mainly the Lexington 
and Ruston. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown very friable silt loam; weak 
fine granular structure. 

6 to 42 inches, dark-brown friable silt loam; weak medium 
granular structure. 
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The amount of sand varies throughout the profile. 
The texture of the surface soil ranges from silt loam to 
fine sandy loam. 

This soil is high in organic matter, in plant nutrients, 
and in water-holding capacity. It is readily permeable. 
Runoff and internal drainage are medium. 

A few small areas of well-drained bottom soils are 
included in this mapping unit. 

Present use and management—All of this soil is in 
crops, mainly cotton and corn. It is row cropped in- 
tensively, and yields are moderately high. Generally, 
fertilizers and winter cover crops are not used. 

Management requirements —This soil is suited to all of 
the crops commonly grown in the area. Row crops 
-should be grown not more than 2 years in succession, and 
a winter cover crop should follow each row crop. The 
soil should be protected by diversion ditches if water 
runs off adjacent slopes. Even though the soil produces 
well, yields can be improved by fertilizing properly. 

This soil is well suited to cotton, corn, soybeans, small 
grains, and truck crops. It is also well suited to such 
hay and pasture crops as alfalfa, red clover, white clover, 
orchardgrass, fescue, and lespedeza. It is in capability 
unit IIw-1. 

Shubuta-Cuthbert loams, moderately steep phases 
(Sb).—This complex consists of well drained to moderately 
well drained soils of the uplands. The soils occur on 
ridge slopes of 12 to 25 percent. They have formed in 
sandy clay Coastal Plain materials. The Shubuta soil 
differs from the Cuthbert mainly in having a more 
developed profile. The B horizon of the Shubuta soil 
may be thicker and redder than that of the Cuthbert. 
In many areas the Shubuta soil is more plastic. The 
soils of this complex are associated with Silerton, Dulac, 
Tippah, Ruston, and with other Shubuta and Cuthbert 
soils. They have developed under a hardwood forest. 

Profile description (Shubuta fine sandy loam): 

0 to 7 inches, olive-brown very fine sandy loam; very friable. 
7 to 14 inches, yellowish-red very firm clay with some grit and 
mica flakes; strong medium subangular blocky structure; 


gradual boundary. 
14 inches+, red and olive very firm sandy clay or clay. 


Profile description (Cuthbert very fine sandy loam): 


0 to 5 inches, yellowish-brown very friable very fine sandy loam. 

5 to 12 inches, yellowish-brown brittle very fine sandy clay; 
moderate medium blocky structure. 

12 inches+, mottled or streaked reddish-yellow and gray thin 
beds of clay and sandy material. 


In the upper few inches of some areas of both soils an 
appreciable amount of silt is mixed with the sand. The 
content of mica flakes, green sand, and sandstone frag- 
ments in the substratum varies considerably from place 
to place. The B horizon of the Shubuta soil is only 
slightly developed on the stronger slopes, but it is well 
developed on the milder slopes. Some areas of Shubuta 
soil have less sand throughout the profile than is typical. 
Some of these areas have a layer of marl at a depth of 
about 34 inches, but they are so small that they are 
included in this mapping unit. 

These soils are moderately to strongly acid. They are 
moderately low in organic matter and low in plant 
nutrients and in water-supplying capacity. The surface 
soil and subsoil are permeable, but the substratum appears 
to be less permeable. Runoff is rapid, and internal 
drainage is moderate to slow. 
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year. 
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Present use and management.—Practically all of this 
complex is in forests of cutover hardwoods, chiefly oak, 
beech, hickory, and poplar. Some areas have been burned 
over, and most have had the salable timber removed. 
Trees grow rapidly on these soils. 

Management requirements —These soils are droughty, 
somewhat low in natural fertility, and subject to erosion 
when cleared. They should remain in trees. The most 
important part of forest management here is to prevent 
fire and replace cull trees. 

Tf cleared, these soils are suited only to hay and pasture 
and other permanent vegetation. Except for seeding, 
they should not be plowed or disked. The need for lime 
and fertilizer will best be determined by soil tests. The 
soils are suited to bermudagrass, whiteclover, fescue, 
sericea lespedeza, and other lespedezas. They are in 
capability unit VIe-3. 

Shubuta-Cuthbert loams, steep phases (Sc).—This 
complex consists of moderately well drained to well 
drained soils of the uplands. The soils occur on hillsides 
that have slopes greater than 25 percent. They have 
formed in sandy clay Coastal Plain materials. The 
Shubuta soil differs from the Cuthbert in having a redder 
and more plastic subsoil. The profile development of 
both the Shubuta and Cuthbert soils is generally less 
pronounced than on milder slopes. This complex is in 
the same general area as other Shubuta and Cuthbert 
soils. The soils have developed under deciduous forest. 

These soils are acid. They are moderately low to low 
in organic matter and low in natural fertility and water- 
supplying capacity. Although an appreciable amount of 
moisture is held by the heavier textured layers, it does not 
appear to be available to plants during the dry summer 
months. The surface soil and subsoil are permeable, but 
the substratum is apparently less permeable. Runoff is 
very mapid particularly on the severely eroded areas, and 
internal drainage is slow to medium. 

Included in this mapping unit are areas of severely 
eroded Shubuta and Cuthbert soils on steep slopes. The 
dominant texture of the plow layer in these included soils 
is sandy clay. In many places the substratum is exposed. 

Present use and management.—Most of this complex is 
in forests of cutover hardwoods consisting chiefly of oak, 
hickory, beech, and poplar. Although cut over one or 
more times, the trees grow rapidly. The severely eroded 
included areas have been cleared and cropped, but most 
are now idle or in wild pasture. A few areas are in 
bermudagrass, which supplies pasture during part of the 
Pastures are not commonly fertilized, and con- 
sequently yields are low. 

Management requirements —The soils of this complex 
are droughty, low in natural fertility, and severely eroded 
or subject to severe erosion if they are cleared. If 
forested, they should be left in trees and protected from 
fire. Undesirable trees should be replaced. Where already 
cleared, the soils should be replanted to pines or other 
trees. Onselected sites, however, such plants as bermuda- 
grass, kudzu, sericea lespedeza, fescue, and whiteclover 
can. be grown, but overgrazing should be avoided. ‘The 
soils on these sites need liberal applications of lime 
and fertilizer. Soil tests will indicate the kinds and 
amounts of amendments needed. These soils are in 
capability unit VITe-2. 

Shubuta-Cuthbert sandy clays, severely eroded sloping 
phases (Sd).—The soils of this complex are well drained to 
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They occur on ridgetops that 
have slopes of 5 to 8 percent. The soils have developed 
in sandy clay Coastal Plain materials. The Shubuta 
soil differs from the Cuthbert mainly in having a more 
developed profile. The B horizon of the Shubuta soil is 
generally thicker and redder than that of the Cuthbert. 
In many areas it is more plastic. ‘The soils are associated 
with Silerton, Dulac, Tippah, Ruston, and with other 
Shubuta and Cuthbert soils. The native vegetation 
was hardwood forest. 

In some places the upper few inches of both soils have 
appreciable amounts of silt mixed with the sand. The 
content of mica flakes, green sand, and sandstone frag- 
ments in the substratum varies considerably from place 
to place. The development and the thickness of the B 
horizon varies in the Shubuta soil. This horizon is 
slightly developed on the stronger slopes but is well 
developed on the milder slopes. Some areas have less 
sand throughout the profile than is typical of the Shubuta 
soil, and some of these areas have a layer of marl at a depth 
of about 34 inches. 

These soils are moderately to strongly acid. They are 
moderate to low in organic matter and plant nutrients 
and have a moderate to low water-supplying capacity. 
The surface soil and subsoil are permeable, but the 
substratum appears to be less permeable. The soils tend 
to be droughty. Runoff is medium to rapid, and internal 
drainage is medium to slow. 

This mapping unit includes all of the slightly to mod- 
erately eroded Shubuta-Silerton soils on 5 to 8 percent 
slopes. Slightly to severely eroded Shubuta and Silerton 
soils on 8 to 12 percent slopes are also included. 

Present use and management.—Most of this complex 
has been cropped, but a few areas are in forest of cutover 
hardwoods, consisting chiefly of oak, hickory, and beech. 
Lespedeza, cotton, and corn are the principal crops, but 
some areas have improved pastures of fescue and white- 
clover or of orchardgrass and whiteclover. Row crops 
on these soils lack available moisture. Ordinarily they 
are not fertilized or rotated systematically, and yields 
are generally low. 

Use and management requirements—These soils are 
droughty, somewhat low im natural fertility, and severely 
eroded. Furthermore, they are subject to severe erosion 
if cleared (fig. 9). They are therefore best suited to 
hay and pasture. Trees grow at a rapid rate, so it is 
probably best to leave forested areas in trees. If row 
crops are needed, they should be grown only on selected 
areas and not more than once in every 5 or 6 years. If 
these soils are row cropped, terracing, cultivating on the 
contour, stripcropping, and using sodded waterways are 
practices that may be needed. Soil tests will indicate the 
kinds and amounts of amendments needed. Ordinarily, 
grazing should be limited during the dry summer months. 

Pasture and hay plants such as fescue, bermudagrass, 
orchardgrass, whiteclover, kudzu, sericea lespedeza, and 
annual lespedeza grow well. Such row crops as cotton, 
cowpeas, and soybeans will grow, but yields are generally 
low. This complex is in capability unit [Ve-3. 

Shubuta-Cuthbert sandy clays, severely eroded moder- 
ately steep phases (Se).—The soils of this complex are 
moderately well drained to well drained and occur on 
hillsides that have slopes of 12 to 25 percent. They have 
formed in sandy clay Coastal Plain materials under a 
hardwood forest. The soils are in the same general area 


moderately well drained. 
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Figure 9.—Road cut through severely eroded Shubuta-Cuthbert 
sandy clays well stabilized with bermudagrass. 


as Shubuta-Cuthbert loams, moderately steep phases, 
but differ mainly in being more eroded. 

A few small areas have a marl layer at a depth of about 
34 inches. More than 75 percent of the original surface 
soil has been lost, and in places the subsoil is so eroded 
that the substratum is exposed. The dominant texture. 
of the present plow layer is sandy clay. 

These soils are moderately to strongly acid. They are 
moderately low in organie matter and low in natural 
fertility and in water-supplying capacity. The surface 
soil and subsoil are permeable, but the substratum is less 
permeable. Runoff is rapid, and internal drainage is 
medium to slow. 

Present use and management.—All of this complex has 
been cropped, although most of it is now in hay or pasture 
or is idle (fig. 10). Lespedeza is the commonest pasture 
and hay crop, but yields are extremely low. There are a 
few improved pastures that consist chiefly of fescue and 
whiteclover or of bermudagrass and whiteclover. Except 
on improved pastures, fertilizer is net commonly used. 

Management requirements.—The soils of this complex are 
suited only to hay, pasture, and other permanent vegeta- 
tion. They should not be plowed or disked except for 


Field at left has been 
leveled and seeded to pasture. 


Figure 10.—Severely eroded Shubuta soils. 
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seeding. The need for lime and fertilizer is best deter- 
mined by soil tests. Grazing must be limited during the 
dry summer months. 

These soils are suited to such hay and pasture plants as 


fescue, whiteclover, bermudagrass, sericea lespedeza, 
and annual lespedeza. This soil complex is in capability 
unit VIe-3. 


Shubuta-Cuthbert-Silerton soils, sloping phases (Sf).— 
The soils of this complex are so intermingled that it was 
not feasible to separate them on a map of the scale used. 
They occur on sloping to strongly sloping ridges. All of 
the soils are moderately well drained to well drained. 
The Shubuta and Cuthbert soils have developed in sandy 
clay Coastal Plain materials. The Silerton soil has 
developed in a thin layer (12 to 42 inches) of loess that 
overlies sandy clay or clay Coastal Plain materials. The 
Shubuta soil differs from the Cuthbert in having a redder 
color and a plastic, rather than a brittle, subsoil. The 
soils are associated with Dulac, Tippah, Ruston, and other 
Shubuta, Cuthbert, and Silerton soils. The native 
vegetation was deciduous forest. 

Profile description (Shubuta fine sandy loam): 

0 to 7 inches, olive-brown very friable very fine sandy loam. 
7 to 14 inches,.ycllowish-red very firm clay containing some 
grit and mica flakes; strong medium subangular blocky 


structure. 
14 inches+, red and olive very firm sandy clay. 


Profile description (Cuthbert silt loam): 


0 to 4 inches, dark yellowish-brown very friable silt loam; weak 
fine crumb structure. 

4 to 12 inches, yellowish-brown friable loam; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure. 

12 inches-+, yellowish-red sandy clay Coastal Plain materials; 
contains mica flakes and layers of sand. 


Profile description (Silerton silt loam) : 


0 to 7 inches, light yellowish-brown friable silt loam; very weak 
medium subangular blocky structure. 

7 to 24 inches, brown to dark-brown firm silty clay loam; 
moderate medium blocky structure. 

24 inches+, yellowish-red sandy clay; light-gray splotches; 
massive structure. 

The amount of mica flakes and green sand in the 
substratum of these three soils varies considerably from 
place to place. In most places the upper few inches of 
Shubuta and Cuthbert soils has appreciable amounts of 
silt mixed with the sand. The development and thickness 
of the B horizon vary in both the Shubuta and Cuthbert 
soils. This horizon is only slightly developed on the 
stronger slopes and well developed on the milder slopes. 
Erosion losses range from slight to moderate but are not 
great; enough to alter appreciably the texture of the 
original surface soil. 

These soils are acid. They are moderately low to low 
in organic matter, in plant nutrients, and in water- 
supplying capacity. The surface soil and subsoil are 
permeable, but the substratum is less permeable. Runoff 
s medium to rapid, and internal drainage is medium to 
slow. 

Present use and management.—About 75 percent of this 
complex is on the tops of narrow sloping ridges that are in 
forests of cutover hardwoods. The principal trees are 
oak, hickory, beech, and poplar. Frequent burning and 
removal of salable timber have reduced the quality of 
the stand. Trees grow rapidly, however, on these soils. 
About 25 percent of the complex is used for row crops 
and pasture. The principal crops are lespedeza, cowpeas, 


cotton, and corn, but yields are generally low. Except 
for cotton, fertilizer is not commonly used. Cotton 
ordinarily receives complete fertilizer. 

Management requirements —Because these soils are low 
in natural fertility, somewhat droughty, and subject to 
severe erosion when cropped, they should be used only in 
moderately long rotations. Row crops should be followed 
by at least 2 or 3 years of close-growing grasses and 
legumes. Cultivating on the contour, terracing, and using 
sodded waterways are practices commonly needed. The 
need for lime and fertilizer can be determined by soil 
tests. Grazing should be regulated during the dry 
summer months. 

These soils are suited to most of the row crops com- 
monly grown in the county. Corn yields, however, are 
sometimes lowered by lack of moisture during the dry 
summer months. Fescue, kudzu, orchardgrass, bermuda- 
grass, small grains, vetch, crimson clover, white clover, 
sericea lespedeza, and other lespedezas grow well. This 
soil complex is in capability unit [Ve-3. 

Shubuta-Cuthbert-Silerton soils, severely eroded 

sloping phases (Sg).—The soils of this complex are well 
drained to moderately well drained. They occur on 
upland slopes of 5 to 12 pereent. The Shubuta and 
Cuthbert soils have developed in sandy clay Coastal 
Plain materials. The Silerton soil has developed in a thin 
layer of loess that overlies sandy clay Coastal Plain 
materials. These soils are adjacent to or in the same 
general area as Shubuta-Cuthbert-Silerton soils, sloping 
phases. 
} Erosion has caused the loss of more than 75 percent of the 
original surface soil, In many places part or all of the sub- 
soil has been lost. The present plow layer consists of rem- 
nants of the original surface layer mixed with material 
from the subsoil or substratum. The texture ranges 
from sandy clay in the Shubuta and Cuthbert soils to silt 
loam in the Silerton soil. 

These soils are acid. They are low in organic matter, 
in plant nutrients, and in water-supplying capacity. The 
surface soil and subsoil are permeable, but the substratum 
is less permeable. Runoff is medium to rapid, and in- 
ternal drainage is medium to slow. 

Present use and management.—All of this complex has 
been cropped. At present about 75 percent is in row 
crops, hay, and pasture, and the rest is idle or m wild 
pasture. The principal crops are lespedeza, cowpeas, 
cotton, and corn, and yields are low. As a rule crops are 
not rotated systematically nor fertilized, but cotton 
generally receives complete fertilizer. 

Management requirements —This complex is best suited 
to hay and pasture, because it is eroded, droughty, and 
low in fertility. If row crops are needed, they should be 
grown not more than once every 5 or 6 years. If the 
soils are row cropped, cultivating on the contour, strip- 
cropping, using sodded waterways, and_ terracing are 
practices that may be needed. It is well to determine 
the need for lime and fertilizer by soil tests. 

The soils are best suited to pasture or hay plants such 
as bermudagrass, orchardgrass, fescue, whiteclover, sericea 
lespedeza, and annual lespedeza. Care must be taken not 
to overgraze the pastures during the long summer months. 
Cotton, cowpeas, and soybeans will grow, but yields are 
generally low. The soils of this complex are in capability 
unit [Ve-3. 
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Shubuta-Cuthbert-Silerton soils, moderately steep 
phases (Sh).—This complex is made up of well drained to 
moderately well drained soils of the uplands. It occurs on 
ridge slopes of 12 to 25 percent. The Shubuta and Cuthbert 
soils have developed in sandy clay Coastal Plain materials. 
The Silerton soil has developed ina thin layer ofloess. ‘This 
complex is in the same general area as Shubuta-Cuthbert- 
. Silerton soils, severely eroded sloping phases. It differs 
from that complex mainly as a result of having stronger 
slopes. Also in most places it is less eroded, although 
generally the soils on stronger slopes have thinner, less 
developed profiles. Some arcas are moderately eroded. 
The soils have developed under deciduous forest. 

These soils are acid. They are moderately low to low 
in organic matter and low in natural fertility and in water- 
supplying capacity. The surface soil and subsoil are 
permeable, but the substratum is less permeable. Runoff 
is rapid, and internal drainage is medium to slow. 

Present use and management.—Most areas are in forests 
of cutover hardwoods that consist mainly of oak, hickory, 
beech, and poplar. Some areas have been burned over. 
Trees grow rapidly on these soils, 

About 5 percent of this complex has been cleared re- 
cently and put in pasture. The pasture plants most 
commonly grown are bermudagrass, lespedeza, fescue, 
and whiteclover. About 50 percent of the pastures have 
been fertilized and afford moderate grazing. Row crops 
are not generally grown. 

Management requirements.—It is best to leave the 
forested areas in trees. The forests need to be protected 
from fire and to have undesirable trees replaced. The 
cleared areas are best used for pasture and hay. They 
should be tilled only when preparing «a seedbed. The 
soils need lime and fertilizer. Good management. will 
include the use of soil tests to determine the kinds and 
amounts of amendments needed. Care is needed to keep 
the pasture from being overgrazed during the dry summer 
months. 

These soils are suited to such pasture and hay plants as 
fescuc, whiteclover, bermudagrass, scricea lespedeza, and 
common lespedeza. The soils of this complex are in 
capability unit VIe—3. 

Shubuta-Cuthbert-Silerton soils, severely eroded mod- 
erately steep phases (Sk).—This complex consists of well 
drained to moderately well drained soils of the uplands. 
The soils occur on ridge slopes of 12 to 25 percent. They 
are so intermingled that it was not feasible to separate 
them on a map of the scale used. The Shubuta and 
Cuthbert soils have developed in sandy clay Coastal 
Plain materials. The Silerton has formed in a thin layer 
of loess that overlies sandy clay Coastal Plain materials. 

This complex occurs in the same general area as 
Shubuta-Cuthbert-Silerton soils, severely eroded sloping 
phases. It differs mainly as a result of having stronger 
slopes. As is true of most soils on stronger slopes, the 
soils have a thinner, less developed profile than those on 
less sloping areas. 

More than 75 percent of the original surface layer has 
been lost through erosion. The texture of the present 
plow layer ranges from sandy clay in the Cuthbert and 
Shubuta soils to silt loam in the Silerton. 

These soils are acid. They are very low in organic 
matter, in natural fertility, and in water-supplying capac- 
ity. They are droughty. The surface soil and subsoil 
are permeable, but the substratum appears to be less 
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permeable. Runoff is very rapid, and internal drainage 
is moderate to slow. 

Present use and management.—All of this complex has 
been cropped. When the surface layer became eroded, 
the soils were either abandoned or put in pasture. About 
50 percent is idle or in wild pasture, and the rest is in 
lespedeza, bermudagrass, or fescue and _ whiteclover. 
‘The pastures are generally not fertilized adequately. On 
most areas yields are low and erosion is active, 

Management requirements —These soils need to be kept 
in hay and pasture or other permanent vegetation. 
They should only be cultivated to prepare for reseeding. 
Tillage should be on the contour. Frequent fertilizing 
is needed. Soil tests will indicate the kinds and amounts 
of amendments to use. 

The soils of this complex are suited to hay and pasture 
planis, such as whiteclover, fescue, bermudagrass, sericea 
lespedeza, and common lespedeza. They are in capa- 
bility unit VIe-3. 

Shubuta-Ruston-Silerton soils, sloping phases (S!).— 
The soils of this complex are so intermingled that it was 
not feasible to separate them on a map of the scale used. 
All are well-drained upland soils. They occur on ridge- 
tops that have slopes of 5 to 12 percent. ‘I'he predominant 
slopes are 5 to 8 percent, but im some areas the slopes are 
8 to 12 percent. The Shubuta soil has developed in 
sandy clay Coastal Plain materials and the Ruston in sandy 
Coastal Plain materials. The Silerton soil has developed 
in a thin layer (10 to 24 inches) of loess that overlies 
sandy clay Coastal Plain materials. The soils occur in 
the extreme eastern and southeastern parts of the county 
in association with Dulac, Cuthbert, and other Shubuta, 
Ruston, and Silerton soils. They have formed under 
deciduous forest. 

Profile deseription (Shubuta fine sandy loam): 


0 to 7 inches, olive-brown very friable very fine sandy loam. 

7 to 14 inches, yellowish-red very firm clay; contains some grit 
and mica flakes; strong medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture. 

14 inches+, red and olive very firm sandy clay, 


Profile description (Ruston fine sandy loam): 


0 to 24 inches, liglit yellowish-brown loose fine sandy loam, 

24 to 36 itiches, brownish-yellow to strong-brown friable 
sandy clay loam; very weak medium blocky structure. 

36 inches+, reddish-ycllow loamy sand; a few light yellowish- 
brown mottles, 


Profile description (Silerton silt loam) : 


0 to 7 inches, light yellowish-brown silt loam; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure. 

7 to 24 inches, brown firm silty clay loam; moderate medium 
blocky structure, 

24 inches+, yellowish-red and olive very firm sandy clay 
Coastal Plain materials. 


All three soils in this complex vary in thickness and in 
degree of profile development. Generally, on the stronger 
slopes, the profiles are thinner and not so well developed. 
The B horizon of the Shubuta soil varies in thickness. 
The profile is very slightly developed to well developed. 
The content of sandstone fragments, green sand, and mica 
flakes in the Shubuta substratum varies considerably from 
place to place. The texture of the Ruston subsoil ranges 
from clay loam to loamy fine sand and the color from 
brownish yellow to red. Included in the Silerton soil are 
some areas in which there.are incipient pans that are only 
moderately permeable. Erosion losses on this mapping 
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unit range from virtually none to as much as 75 percent of 
the original surface soil. 

These soils are acid. They are moderately low to low 
in organic matter, in plant nutrients, and in water-supply- 
ing capacity. The surface soil and subsoil are permeable, 
but the substratum of the Shubuta and Silerton soils 
appears to be less permeable. The Ruston substratum is 
highly permeable. Runoff is medium im all of the soils, 
and internal drainage is medium to rapid. Included in 
this mapping unit are a few small areas of Cuthbert soils. 

Present use and management.—About one-half of this 
- complex is cropped. The rest is in forests of cutover 
hardwoods that consist mainly of oak, hickory, and beech. 
Most of the forested areas are on narrow ridgetops and are 
isolated by soils undesirable for row crops. Fires and 
removal of salable timber have reduced the quality of 
the stand. 

Of the cleared areas, about one-third is in row crops, 
consisting mainly of cotton, corn, and soybeans, and 
about two-thirds is in hay or pasture, mainly lespedeza. 
The yields are generally low. Crops are not commonly 
rotated, and, except for cotton, they ordinarily are not 
fertilized. 

Use and management requirements ——These soils are 
somewhat droughty and are subject to severe erosion when 
cleared. Therefore the rotation should consist of at 
least 2 years of close-growing grasses and legumes to each 
year of row crops. Cultivating on the contour, terracing, 
and using sodded waterways are practices generally 
needed. Crop residues and cover crops turned under will 
improve the soils by helping to maintain or increase the 
content of organic matter. The need for lime and fer- 
tilizer will best be determined by soil tests. 

These soils are suited to small grains, cotton, soybeans, 
and cowpeas. Corn can be grown, but yields are usually 
reduced by drought. The soils are also suited to such 
hay and pasture plants as kudzu, fescue, vetch, orchard- 
grass, white clover, crimson clover, sericea lespedeza, and 
annual lespedeza. As a rule alfalfa and red clover are 
damaged by drought. Care is necessary to keep the 
pastures from being overgrazed. The soils of this com- 
plex are in capability unit [Ve-3. 

Shubuta-Ruston-Silerton soils, severely eroded strongly 
sloping phases (Sm).—This complex occurs on slopes of 
5 to 12 percent. It consists of well-drained soils of the 
uplands. The Shubuta soil has developed in sandy clay 
Coastal Plain materials, the Ruston in sandy Coastal 
Plain materials, and the Silerton in a thin layer of loess 
that overlies sandy clay Coastal Plain materials. The 
soils are in the same general area as Shubuta-Ruston- 
Silerton soils, sloping phases. The natural vegetation was 
deciduous forest. 

More than 75 percent of the original surface layer has 
been lost through erosion. In many places most of the 
subsoil has been washed away. The texture of the 
present plow layer is sandy clay in the Shubuta soil, clay 
loam in the Ruston, and-heavy silt loam in the Silerton. 
The soils are mainly on slopes of 8 to 12 percent, but in 
some areas slopes of 5 to 8 percent predominate. 

These soils are acid. They are low in organic matter, 
in plant nutrients, and in water-supplying capacity. The 
surface soil and subsoil are permeable, but the substratum 
of the Shubuta and Silerton soils is less permeable. The 
Ruston substratum is very permeable. Runoff on all of 
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the soils is rapid. Internal drainage is medium in the 
Shubuta and Silerton soils and rapid m the Ruston. 

Present use and management.—All of this complex has 
been cropped, but most of it is now idle or in lespedeza 
pasture. A few areas are in bermudagrass or fescue and 
whiteclover. Row crops are not commonly rotated or 
fertilized, and yields are low. In most places there is not 
enough vegetation to check active erosion. 

Management requirements-——Because of their drought- 
iness, low natural fertility, and severe erosion, the soils 
should be used only for permanent pasture or other per- 
manent vegetation. In preparing the seedbed, tilling 
should be done on the contour. Lime and fertilizer are 
best applied according to needs indicated by soil tests. 
Care is necessary to protect the pastures from over- 
grazing. 

These soils are suited to such hay and pasture plants 
as orchardgrass, bermudagrass, fescue, whiteclover, sericea 
lespedeza, and kudzu. If the soils are not needed for 
pasture, pine trees should be planted. The soils of this 
complex are in capability unit VIe-3. 

Shubuta-Ruston-Silerton soils, moderately steep phases 
(Sn).—The soils of this complex occur on ridge slopes of 
more than 12 percent. They are well-drained soils of the 
uplands. The Shubuta soil has formed in sandy clay 
Coastal Plain materials, the Ruston in sandy Coastal 
Plain materials, and the Silerton in a thin layer.(10 to 24 
inches) of loess that overlies sandy clay Coastal Plain 
materials. The soils are in the same general area as 
Shubuta-Ruston-Silerton soils, sloping phases. Generally 
these soils on the steeper slopes have thinner, less de- 
veloped profiles than soils on the milder slopes. The 
natural vegetation was deciduous forest. 

Erosion losses range from very slight to moderate. 
The texture of the surface layer ranges from silt loam to 
fine sandy loam. Some soils on steep slopes are included. 

These soils are acid. They are low in organic matter, 
in plant nutrients, and in water-supplying capacity. The 
surface soil and subsoil are permeable, but the substratum 
of the Shubuta and Silerton soils is less permeable. The 
substratum of the Ruston soil is highly permeable. Run- 
off on the three soils is rapid. Internal drainage is medium 
in the Shubuta and Silerton soils and rapid in the Ruston. 

Present use and management.—About 90 percent of 
this complex is in forests of cutover hardwoods. The rest 
is cleared, and most of it is in pasture. Frequent burning 
and removal of salable timber from the forested areas 
have reduced the quality of the stand, but trees grow 
rapidly on these soils. Lespedeza is the principal pasture 
crop on the cleared areas. Some bermudagrass, fescue, 
and whiteclover are grown. If the soil is adequately 
fertilized, moderate yields are obtained. Generally, 
erosion is active where lespedeza is grown alone. 

Management requirements —These soils are so droughty, 
low in natural fertility, and erodible when cleared that 
they need to be kept in permanent vegetation. Forested 
areas should be protected from fire and cull trees replaced. 
In preparing the seedbed for pasture, tilling should be on 
the contour. The soils need frequent applications of lime 
and fertilizer. Soil tests will indicate the kinds and 
amounts of amendments to use. 

These soils are suited to such pasture plants as fescue, 
kudzu, whiteclover, orchardgrass, bermudagrass, sericea 
lespedeza, and other lespedezas. Cleared areas that are 
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not needed for pasture are best planted to pines. The 
soils of this complex are in capability unit VIe-3. 

Shubuta-Ruston-Silerton soils, severely eroded moder- 
ately steep phases (So).—This complex consists of well- 
drained soils of the uplands. The soils occur on ridge 
slopes of more than 12 percent. The Shubuta soil has 
formed in sandy clay Coastal Plain materials and the 
Ruston in sandy Coastal Plain materials. The Silerton 
has formed in a thin layer (10 to 24 inches) of loess that 
overlies sandy clay Coastal Plain materials. The soils are 
in the same general area as Shubuta-Ruston-Silerton soils, 
sloping phases. Generally the profiles of the moderately 
steep soils are thinner and show less development than 
those of the soils on the milder slopes. 

More than 75 percent of the original surface layer has 
been lost through erosion. In many places the subsoil and 
substratum are eroded. The texture of the present plow 
layer is heavy silt loam in the Silerton soil, clay loam in the 
Ruston, and sandy clay in the Shubuta. Although the 
dominant slopes are moderately steep, some slopes are 
steep. 

These soils are acid. They are low in organic matter, 
in plant nutrients, and in water-supplying capacity. The 
surface soil and subsoil are permeable, but the substratum 
of the Shubuta and Silerton soils is less permeable. The 
substratum of the Ruston soil is highly permeable. Runoff 
is rapid on all of the soils. Internal drainage in the Silerton 
and Shubuta soils is medium, and in the Ruston it is rapid. 
A few areas of Cuthbert soils are included in this complex. 

Present use and management.—All of this complex has 
been cropped or pastured. About 40 percent is now in 
pasture that consists of lespedeza, bermudagrass, fescue, 
or whiteclover, or some combination of these plants. The 
rest is idle or in wild pasture. Few pastures are adequately 
fertilized, and yields are low. In most areas erosion is 
active. 

Management requirements.—The soils of this complex are 
all so droughty, low in natural fertility, severely eroded, 
and crodible that they are bést suited to pine trees. Some 
areas can be used for pasture, provided the ground is well 
covered at all times. Lime and fertilizer must be applied 
frequently in kinds and amounts indicated by soil tests. 
The pastures will need protection from overgrazing. 

The soils of this complex are suited to bermudagrass, 
sericea lespedeza, kudzu, fescue, and whiteclover. ‘They 
are in capability unit VIe—3. 

Silerton silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase (Sp, Sr, 
and Sx).—This well drained to moderately well drained 
soil of the uplands occurs on ridgetops that have slopes of 
2to 5 percent. The soil has developed in a thin layer (10 
to 24 inches) of loess that overlies sandy clay or clay 
Coastal Plain materials. This soil is associated with Dulac, 
Tippah, Shubuta, Cuthbert, Ruston, and with other Siler- 
ton soils. It has formed under deciduous forest that con- 
sisted chiefly of oak, hickory, and beech. 

Profile description: 

0 to 4 inches, light yellowish-brown friable silt loam to strong- 
brown silty clay loam; weak fine crumb structure. 

4 to 16 inches, strong-brown firm silty clay loam; moderate to 
strong medium blocky structure. 

16 to 26 inches, brownish-yellow firm silty clay, faintly mottled 
with strong brown; moderate medium subangular blocky 


structure. : : 
26 inches+, mottled strong-brown and olive very firm silty 
clay; micaceous; gradual transition to brittle sandy clay. 
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The colors of the material that underlies the loess are 
gray, yellow, red, and brown, but in most places the colors 
are variegated. The texture of this material ranges from 
sandy clay to clay. 

From 25 to 75 percent of the original surface soil has 
been lost through erosion. In some areas, most of the 
surface soil ‘has been removed. In places the subsoil is 
exposed. In a few spots there is a pan that is not clearly 
defined. 

This soil is moderate to low in organic matter, in plant 
nutrients, and in water-supplying capacity. It is perme- 
able. Runoff is medium, and internal drainage is medium 
to slow. 

Mapped with this soil are small areas in which pans are 
forming. ‘These arenas are either so small or so inter- 
mingled with this soil that it was not feasible to map them 
separately. 

Present use and management.—Some small inaccessible 
areas of this soil have not been cleared. Most of this soil 
is used for crops and pasture. Cotton, corn, and lespedeza 
are the principal crops. Fertilization is generally light, 
and yields are moderate to low. 

Management requirements——Although this soil is well 
suited to all of the crops commonly grown in the county, 
erosion is a hazard. The hazard can be reduced by using 
a good rotation in combination with other measures to 
control erosion. Some of these measures are cultivating 
on the contour, stripcropping, terracing, and using sodded 
waterways. The rotation should be 2 years or longer, 
and row crops should be grown not more than 2 years in 
succession. The organic matter and fertility can be 
increased and kept by growing green-manure or winter 
cover crops. The kind and amount of fertilizer are best 
determined by soil tests, Care must be taken not to 
overgraze the pastures. 

In the severely eroded areas, row crops should not be 
grown more than once every 3 years. Crop residues and 
cover crops should be worked into the soil to build. and 
maintain a higher level of fertility. 

This soil is suited to cotton, corn, small grains, lespedeza, 
soybeans, cowpeas, and sorghum. It is also well suited 
to red, crimson, and white clovers, alfalfa, vetch, bermuda- 
Hast orchardgrass, and fescue. It is in capability unit 
[fe-1. 

Silerton silt loam, sloping phase (St).—This well- 
drained soil of the uplands occurs on ridgetop slopes of 5 to 
8 percent. It has formed in a thin layer (10 to 24 inches) 
of loess that overlies sandy clay and clay Coastal Plain 
materials. This soil is associated with Shubuta, Cuthbert, 
Dulac, Ruston, and with other Silerton soils. It has 
formed. under deciduous forest that was mainly oak, 

Profile description: 

0 to 7 inches, light yellowish-brown friable silt loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure. 

7 to 24 inches, brown to dark-brown firm silty clay loam; 
moderate medium blocky structure. 

24 inches+, yellowish-red firm silty clay, splotched with light 
gray. 

This soil contains a moderate amount of organic matter 
and plant nutrients and has a moderate water-supplying 
capacity. It is a permeable soil. Except where a pan 
occurs, it is well drained. Runoff and internal drainage 
are medium. Included with this soil are areas in which 
there is a weak siltpan. 
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Present use and management.—Practically all of this soil 
oceurs on narrow ridgetops. Consequently it is undesir- 
able for cropping, and practically all of it is in trees, 
principally oak, hickory, and beech. The woods have 
been cut over and burned over frequently. The present 
stand consists largely of cull trees. 

Management requirements —This soil is suited to the 
crops commonly grown, but its position on ridgetops 
limits its use. If the soil must be cropped, a row crop 
should be grown only once every 8 years in a rotation that 
includes clése-growing grasses and legumes. The need 
for lime and fertilizer is best determined by soil tests. 
Tilling on the contour, stripcropping, terracing, and using 
sodded waterways may be needed to control erosion. 
This soil is in capability unit ITTe-2. 

Silerton silt loam, eroded sloping phase (Su).—This 
well-drained soil of the uplands has formed in a thin layer 
(10 to 24 inches) of loess that overlies sandy clay and clay 
Coastal Plain materials. It is associated with Dulac, 
Shubuta, Cuthbert, Ruston and with other Silerton soils. 

Profile description: 

0 to 5 inches, light yellowish-brown friable silt loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure. 

5 to 22 inches, brown to dark-brown, firm silty clay loam; 
moderate medium blocky structure. 

22 inches+-, yellowish-red firm silty clay, splotched with light 
gray. 

From 25 to 75 percent of the surface soil has been lost 
through erosion, but the texture has not been changed 
appreciably. The soil is moderate to low in organic matter 
and plant nutrients and has a moderate water-supplying 
capacity. In some small areas there is a weakly developed 
pan. Except in these small areas, the soil is well drained. 
This soil is permeable. Runoff and internal drainage are 
medium. 

Present use and management.—All of this soil has been 
cleared. Most of it is in row crops or pasture. The 
principal crops are cotton, corn, and lespedeza, but the 
yields are moderate to low. Fertilization is generally 
light, but as a rule cotton receives some fertilizer. 

Management requirements —This soil is well suited to 
all of the commonly grown crops, but it is ‘erodible. Row 
crops are best grown in a 3-year rotation that includes at 
least 2 years of grasses and legumes. The need for 
fertilizer is best determined by soil tests. In most places 
cultivating on the contour, terracing, and using sodded 
waterways are practices needed. This soil is in capability 
unit IITe-2. 

Silerton silt loam, strongly sloping phase (Sv).—This 
well-drained soil of the uplands occurs on ridgetops and 
on slopes of 8 to 12 percent. It has formed in a thin 
layer (10 to 24 inches) of loess that overlies sandy clay or 
clay Coastal Plain materials. Itis associated with Dulac, 
Cuthbert, Shubuta, Ruston, and with other Silerton soils. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, light yellowish-brown friable silt loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure. 

6 to 22 inches, brown to dark-brown, firm silty clay loam; 
moderate medium blocky structure. 

22 inches+, yellowish-red firm silty clay splotched with light 
gray. 

This soil generally has a thinner profile than soils on 
milder slopes. It has a moderate content of organic 
matter and plant nutrients and a moderate water- 
supplying capacity. This soil is permeable, and drainage 
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is generally good. Runoff is medium to rapid, and internal 
drainage is medium. 

Some small areas in which there is a poorly developed 
pan are included with this soil. These areas are small 
and so intermingled that it was not feasible to separate 
them on a map of the scale used. They are not so well 
drained as the typical soil. 

Present use and management.— Practically all of this 
soil is in hardwood forests that consist mainly of oak, 
hickory, and beech. The forests have all been cut over 
one or more times. Overgrazing and frequent burning 
have reduced the value of the present stand. 

Management requirements —This soil is suited to crops, 
but its position and strong slopes limit its use. It occurs 
in small areas on narrow, strongly sloping ridgetops. 
Unless needed in the cropping plan, it should remain in 
forest. The trees need to be protected from fire and to be 
thinned regularly. The areas may well be replanted to 
pines. If the soil is cleared, a rotation in which a row crop 
is used only once every 5 or 6 years is desirable. Such 
measures for controlling erosion as tilling on the contour, 
terracing, stripcropping, and using sodded_ waterways, 
may have to be used. The need for fertilizer is best 
determined by soil tests. 

This soil is suited to cotton, corn, sorghum, cowpeas, 
fescue, whiteclover, orchardgrass, bermudagrass, sericea 
lespedeza, and other lespedezas. If the need for lime and 
fertilizer is met, alfalfa can be grown on selected sites. 
This soil is in capability unit [Ve-2. 

Silerton silt loam, eroded strongly sloping phase 
(Sw).—This well-drained soil of the uplands oceurs on 
slopes of 8 to 12 percent. It has developed in « thin 
layer of loess that overlies sandy clay or clay Coastal 
Plain materials. The soil occurs in the same general 
area as Silerton silt loam, strongly sloping phase, and is 
similar to that soil except that 25 to 75 percent of the 
original surface soil has been lost through erosion. 

This soil is moderately low in organic matter and plant 
nutrients and has a moderate water-supplying capacity. 
It is permeable. Runoff is medium to rapid, and internal 
drainage is medium. Included in this mapping unit are 
some small areas where thore are pans that are not clearly 
defined. In these, the soils are intermingled with the 
typical soil but are not so well drained. 

Present use and management.— Practically all of this 
soil is used for crops or pasture. Corn, cotton, and 
lespedeza are the principal crops, and yields are generally 
low. Except under cotton, where complete fertilizer is 
used, the soil is not generally fertilized. 

Management requirements.—Its erodibility and location 
on strong slopes limit the use of this soil. It is best 
suited to close-growing hay crops and pasture. Row 
crops can be grown 1 year to 5 or 6 years of grasses and 
legumes. Terraces may be needed. If the soil is culti- 
vated, all tillage should be on the contour and waterways 
left in sod. Fertilizer should be applied according to 
needs indicated by soil tests. Pastures need frequent 
applications of fertilizer and protection from overgrazing. 

This soil is suited to cotton, corn, sorghum, and soy- 
beans. It is also suited to small grains; fescue; orchard- 
grass; bermudagrass; kudzu; Ladino, white, and red 
clovers; and sericea, and other lespedezas. If needs for 
lime and fertilizer are met, alfalfa will grow well on 
selected areas. This soil is in capability unit [Ve-2. 
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Silerton silty elay loam, severely eroded sloping 
phase (Sy),— This well-drained soil of the uplands occurs 
on ridgetops that have slopes of 5 to 8 percent. It has 
developed in a thin layer of loess that overlies sandy clay 
and clay Coastal Plain materials. It is in the same 

eneral area and is associated with the same soils as 
ilerton silt loam, eroded sloping phase. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, brown friable silty clay loam; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure. 

6 to 20 inches, brown to dark-brown, firm silty clay loam; 
moderate medium blocky structure. 

20 inches+, yellowish-red silty clay, splotched with light gray. 

Severe erosion has removed more than 75 percent of the 
original surface layer and, in places, part of the subsoil. 
Mixing of the remnants of the old surface soil and the 
subsoil has altered the texture. The texture of the present 
plow layer ranges from silty clay loam to silt loam. 

This soil is low in organic matter and is moderately 
low in plant nutrients and in water-holding capacity. 
It is permeable. Runoff is medium. Internal drainage is 
medium except in areas where pans occur. In those 
places it is slow. 

Present use and management——All of this soil has been 
used. for crops and pasture. Some is now idle or in unim- 
proved pasture. Cotton, corn, and lespedeza are the 
principal crops, and yields are low. Intensive use for row 
crops has depleted the soil of plant nutrients and organic 
matter. Complete fertilizer is commonly used under 
cotton, but elsewhere fertilizer is not generally used. 

Management requirements —This soil is severely eroded 
and erodible, so it is best suited to close-growing hay and 
pasture crops. Row crops should be grown not more than 
1 year to 5 or 6 years of grasses and legumes. If the soil is 
cultivated, tillage should be on the contour and waterways 
left in sod. The need for fertilizer is. best determined by 
soil tests, 

Pasture and hay plants to which this soil is suited are 
fescue; kudau; orchardgrass; Ladino, white, and red 
clovers; and sericea lespedeza. If lime and fertilizer 
needs are met, alfalfa will grow well in some areas. Pas- 
tures need to be properly fertilized. They must not be 
overgrazed. Some row crops that can be grown are 
cotton, corn, and sorghum. This soil is in capability 
unit TVe-2. 

Silerton silty clay loam, severely eroded strongly 
sloping phase (Sz).—This well-drained soil of the uplands 
occurs on ridgetops and slopes of 8 to 12 percent. It has 
developed in a thin layer (10 to 24 inches) of loess that 
overlies sandy clay or clay Coastal Plain materials. 
This soil is associated with Dulac, Tippah, Shubuta, 
Cuthbert, Ruston, and with other Silerton soils. It has 
developed under deciduous forest that consists mainly of 
oak; hickory, and beech. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, light yellowish-brown to brown friable silt, loam 
and silty clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure. 

6 to 20 inches, brown to dark-brown, firm silty clay loam; 


moderate medium blocky structure, 
20 inches+, yellowish-red firm silty clay, splotched with light 


gray. 

Severe erosion has removed 75 percent or more of the 

original surface soil. Except on small uncroded spots, the 
resulting plow layer has a heavier texture. 
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This soil is low in organic matter and plant nutrients and 
has a moderately low water-supplying capacity. It is 
permeable, but because it has a thinner profile than other 
Silerton soils, it tends to be droughty during the dry 
summer months. Runoff is rapid, and internal drainage is 
medium. This mapping unit includes small areas where 
pans are forming. 

Present use and management.—All of this soil has been 
row cropped. About one-third is now in row crops, one- 
third is in hay or improved pasture, and one-third is 
idle or in wild pasture. The principal crops are cotton, 
corn, and lespedeza. Yields are generally low. Except 
for cotton, fertilizer is not commonly used. 

Management requirements —This soil is severely eroded 
and is erodible. Therefore, it should be in permanent 
pasture or other permanent vegetation. Except to 
prepare a seedbed, it should not be cultivated, and any 
tilling done should be on the contour. Fertilizer is best 
applied frequently in the kinds and amounts indicated 
by soil tests. During the summer the pastures need 
protection from overgrazing. 

This soil is suited to such hay and pasture plants as 
orchardgrass, fescue, whiteclover, kudzu, and sericea 
lespedeza. If lime and fertilizer requirements are met, 
alfalfa can be grown on selected areas. If this soil is not 
needed for pasture, it would be well to plant it to pine 
trees. This soil is in capability unit VIe-2. 

Tippah silt loam, gently sloping shallow phase (Ta).— 
This is a moderately well drained soil of the uplands that 
occurs oh broad gently sloping ridgetops. It has de- 
veloped in a thin layer (12 to 36 inches) of loess that over- 
lies clay Coastal Plain materials. It is associated with 
Silerton, Dulac, Shubuta, and Cuthbert soils. Practically 
all of this soil is in the southeastern part of the county, 
just west of Sardis. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, light yellowish-brown friable silt loam; weak 
medium granular structure, 

8 to 18 inches, strong-brown firm silty clay loam, splotched 
with pale brown; moderate medium blocky structure. 

18 to 30 inches, (siltpan) gray firm silty clay, splotched with 
ee yellow; medium angular blocky structure (buck- 
shot). 

30 inches+, yellowish-brown and olive very firm plastic clay. 

Erosion has removed up to 75 pereent of the original 
surface soil. Where the loess is thin, the siltpan is only 
slightly developed. 

This soil is moderate to low in organic matter, in plant 
nutrients, and in water-supplying capacity. The surface 
soil and subsoil are permeable down to the plastic clay, 
which is only slightly permeable. Runoff is medium, and 
internal drainage is slow. 

Present use and management—About half of this soil 
is In crops or pasture, and the rest is in cutover forest. 
Cotton, corn, and lespedeza are the principal crops. 
Even in a normal season, corn usually is damaged by 
(rousht Generally fertilizer is not used, and yields are 
ow. 

Management requirements.—This soil is productive when 
the content of organic matter is kept high by good selec- 
tion of crops and liberal use of lime and fertilizer. Row 
crops can be grown as much as one-half of the time. 
They should not be grown more than 2 years in succession. 
It is best to follow the row crop with a cover crop. Culti- 
vating should be done on the contour and waterways 
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left in sod. Terraces may be needed to help prevent 
erosion, Pastures need frequent application of fertilizer 
and. protection from overgrazing. Soil tests will indicate 
the kinds and amounts of amendments needed. 

This soil is suited to small grains, vetch, crimson clover, 
and such drought-resistant crops as cotton, soybeans, 
cowpeas, and sorghum. Many grasses and legumes, such 
as orchardgrass, bermudagrass, fescue, whiteclover, and 
lespedeza, can be grown for hay and pasture. This soil 
is in capability unit TTe-2. 

Tippah silt loam, severely eroded gently sloping shallow 
phase (Tb).—This moderately well drained soil of the 
uplands has developed in a thin layer (12 to 36 inches) of 
loess that overlies acid plastic Coastal Plain clay. It 
occurs on ridgetops that have slopes of 2 to 5 percent. 
It is associated with Tippah silt loam, gently sloping 
shallow phase, and differs from it in having lost more 
than 75 percent of its surface soil through erosion. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, yellowish-brown friable silty clay loam; weak 
medium blocky structure. 

6 to 14 inches, strong-brown silty clay loam; moderate medium 
blocky structure. 

14 to 27 inches, (siltpan) gray firm silty clay, splotched with 


reddish yellow; medium angular blocky structure. 
27 inches+, yellowish-brown and olive very firm plastic clay. 


Where the loess is thin, the siltpan is only slightly. 


developed. 

This soil is low in organic matter, in plant nutrients, 
and in water-supplying capacity. The surface soil and 
subsoil are permeable, but the clay layer is only slightly 
Hoes Runoff is medium, and internal drainage is 
slow. 

Present use and management.—All of this soil has been 
cropped, but about half is now idle or in wild pasture. 
Cotton, corn, and lespedeza are the principal crops, but 
the yields are generally low. During a normal season, 
corn is usually damaged by drought. A stand of alfalfa or 
kudzu is difficult to maintain. Complete fertilizer is 
commonly applied under cotton, but elsewhere fertilizer 
is not generally used. 

Management requirements —This soil is limited in use 
by being droughty and erodible. The amount of organic 
matter can be increased by adding manure, lime, and 
fertilizer and by turning under green-manure crops. Only 
1 year of row crops should be grown to 2 years of close- 
growing grasses and legumes. It is well to follow the row 
crop with a winter cover crop. Care must be taken to 
prevent erosion. Some measures that will help are culti- 
vating on the contour, leaving waterways in sod, terracing, 
and stripcropping. 

This soil is suited to small grains, vetch, crimson clover, 
soybeans, sorghum, and cowpeas. Hay and pasture crops 
to which the soil is suited are orchardgrass, bermudagrass, 
fescue, whiteclover, sericea lespedeza, and annual lespe- 
deza. This soil is in capability unit [[Te-1. 

Tippah silt loam, sloping shallow phase (1c).—This 
moderately well drained soil of the uplands occurs on slopes 
of 5 to 12 percent. It has developed in a thin layer (12 
to 36 inches) of loess that overlies acid, plastic Coastal 


Plain clay. This soil is associated with Silerton, Dulac, ° 


Shubuta, Cuthbert, and other Tippah soils. Most of it 
is in the southeastern part of the county, west of Sardis. 
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Profile description: 

0 to 8 inches, light yellowish-brown friable silt loam; weak 
medium granular structure. 

8 to 16 inches, strong-brown firm silty clay loam, splotched 
with pale brown; moderate medium blocky structure. 

16 to 28 inches, (siltpan) gray firm silty clay, splotched with 
reddish yellow; medium angular blocky structure. 

28 inches+, yellowish-brown and olive very firm plastic clay. 

Up to 75 percent of the surface soil has been lost through 
erosion. Generally where the loessal material is thin, the 
siltpan is correspondingly thin. 

This soil is moderate to low in organic matter, in plant 
nutrients, and in water-supplying capacity. The surface 
soil and subsoil are permeable, but the siltpan and clay 
below it are only slightly permeable. Runoff is medium 
to rapid, and internal drainage is slow. The soil is 
somewhat droughty. 

Present use and management.—About half of this 
mapping unit isin forest. The rest is in crops, principally 
cotton, corn, and lespedeza. Fertilizers are not generally 
used, and yields are low. 

Management requirements—As this soil is somewhat 
droughty, crops such as corn that require a large amount 
of moisture will be damaged during a normal season. All 
crops need to be fertilized frequently. The kinds and 
amounts of amendments needed can be determined by 
soil tests. A higher level of organic matter and fertility 
can be obtained and kept by using liberal amounts of 
manure, lime, and fertilizer. Only 1 year of row crops 
should be grown to 2 to 5 years of close-growing grasses 
and legumes. Cultivating should be done on the contour. 
Terracing and the use of sodded waterways will generally 
be needed. Stripcropping may also be needed. 

This soil is suited to small grains, vetch, crimson clover, 
and drought-resistant crops, as cotton, soybeans, and 
sorghum. Many grasses and legumes can be grown for 
pasture. Some of these are orchardgrass, bermudagrass, 
fescue, whiteclover, sericea lespedeza, and other lespedezas. 
Care must be taken not to graze pasture plants nearer 
than 2 inches to the ground. This soil is in capability 
unit [ITe-1. 

Tippah silt loam, severely eroded sloping shallow 
phase (Td).—This moderately well drained upland soil 
occurs on slopes of 5 to 12 percent. It has developed in a 
thin layer (12 to 36 inches) of loess that overlies acid, 
plastic Coastal Plain clay. It is in the same general area 
as the other Tippah soils and is associated with them. 

Profile description : 

0 to 6 inches, yellowish-brown friable silty clay loam; weak 
medium blocky structure. 

6 to 14 inches, strong-brown silty clay loam; moderate medium 
blocky structure. 

14 to 26 inches, (siltpan) gray firm silty clay splotched with 
reddish yellow; medium angular blocky structure. 

26 inches+, yellowish-brown and olive very firm plastic clay. 

Erosion has been severe on this soil. At least 75 
percent of the original plow layer has been lost. The. 
texture of the present plow layer i some small less eroded 
spots is silt loam rather than silty clay loam. 

This soil is low in organic matter, in plant nutrients, 
and in water-supplying capacity, The surface soil and 
subsoil are permeable down to the siltpan, or silty clay 
layer, which is only slightly permeable. TRunott is medium, 
to rapid, and internal drainage is slow. 
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Present use and management.—All of this soil has been 
used for crops. About half is now idle or in wild pasture. 
Cotton, corn, and lespedeza are the principal crops. 
Fertilizers are not generally used, and yields are low. 

Management requirements —This severely eroded soil is 
subject to further erosion. The plant nutrients have 
been lost through erosion or exhausted by intensive row 


cropping. Consequently, this soil is best stited to - 


permanent pasture or other permanent vegetation. On 
some of the milder slopes, row crops will grow well, 
provided a 6-ycar rotation is used and erosion is effectively 
controlled. Some of the measures to control erosion are 
proper fertilizing, terracing, using sodded waterways, 
striperopping, and cultivating on the contour. Pastures 
need to Baws fertilizer added and the weeds clipped. They 
must not be overgrazed. The need for lime and fertilizer 
can be determined by soil tests. 

Under good management this soil is suited to cotton, 
cowpeas, soybeans, sorghum, fescue, ryegrass, bermuda- 
grass, whiteclover, and sericea and common lespedezas. 
It is in capability unit TVe-1. 


Management, yields, and capability 


The first part of this section deals with general practices 
of good management. The second part discusses yields 
and gives estimated yields for each soil under ordinary 
management and under improved management. In the 
third part the nationwide system of capability classifica- 
tion is explained, the capability units composed of soils 
in Henderson County are then presented, and management 
of the soils of each unit is discussed. 


General Practices of Good Management 


Many farmers now practice good soil management, and 
their yields are much higher than the average for the 
county. In general, these farmers do these things: + 

1. Use a suitable cropping system. 

2, <Add lime, fertilizer, and manure as indicated by soil tests 
and field trials. 

3. Prepare a good seedbed and use good tillage practices to 
aid in controlling weeds. 

4. Farm on the contour and build terraces as needed to help 
control erosion on cultivated soils. 

5. Provide adequate drainage. 

6. Irrigate where practical. 

The foregoing practices are a part of good management 
almost anywhere. These practices are discussed in more 
detail in the following pages. | : ; 

Crop rotation.—On most soils the crop yields will be 
higher if crops are grown in a good rotation. A crop 
rotation is the growing of two or more different crops in a 
definite order or sequence. . ; 

Ordinarily, the combination of crops in a good rotation 
should include (1) a legume to add nitrogen; (2) a culti- 
vated crop to aid in controlling weeds; (3) a deep-rooted 
crop to utilize nutrients in the subsoil and to maintain 
the permeability of the subsoil; and (4) sod or a close- 
growing crop to help maintain tilth, to provide regular 
additions of organic matter, and to help control runoff, 

4 TENNESSEE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. SOIL MAN- 
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Some crops serve two or more of the foregoing purposes. 
This reduces the number of crops needed in the rotation. 
The sequence of crops should be such that the soil is 
covered as much of the year as feasible. 

Lime, fertilizer, and manure—Most of the soils of 
Henderson County need additional nitrogen, phosphorus, 
and potassium. Applications of commercial fertilizer 
will supply these elements. Barnyard manure and green 
manure will supply them too and will also increase the 
content of organic matter. The organic matter will in- 
crease the moisture-holding capacity of the soil and 
improve its tilth. Ground limestone will supply calcium. 
Requirements of the soils for good yields of individual 
prone can best be determined by soil tests and by field 
trials. 

Supplementary erosion control practices—To prevent 
accelerated erosion on some fields, contour farming, 
stripcropping, and terracing must be used and waterways 
kept under sod. A good rotation should be selected and 
manure added. 

Contour farming consists of plowing, planting, and 
tilling across the slope rather than up and down hill. 
This practice fits in well with stripcropping or terracing. 

Stripcropping consists of planting close-growing crops or 
sod crops in strips across the slope between strips of cul- 
tivated crops. The purpose of stripcropping is to check 
erosion on the long slopes. 

On some sloping soils under intensive cultivation, con- 
tour farming does not control erosion adequately and ter- 
races may be needed. The purpose of a terrace is to 
intercept runoff water and slow it down. More of the 
water will then be absorbed by the soil and the excess 
diverted to satisfactory outlets. Waterways must be 
built and sod established before terrace water drains into 
them. Terraces must be designed to suit their particular 
location. They must be properly maintained. <A repre- 
sentative of the Soil Conservation Service or the county 
agent will furnish specific information on terracing. 

Drainage —Wet lands can ordinarily be drained by open 
ditches, bedding, and row arrangement. Tile drainage 
is normally more satisfactory, if the soils are suited, but 
it is more expensive. 

Irrigation Where water is available, it is generally 
profitable to irrigate during dry spells. The Soil Conser- 
vation Service technician or county agent will supply 
specific information about irrigation. 


Estimated Yields 


The soils of Henderson County are listed in table 4 to 
show the average acre yields of the principal crops that 
may be expected over a period of years under each of two 
levelsof management. Pasture yiclds are estimated in 
number of days an acre will graze one animal unit without 
injury to the pasture. 

The estimates for crops are based primarily on informa- 
tion received through interviews with farmers, the county 
agricultural agent, and others who have had experience 
in the agriculture of the county. The estimates are as 
accurate as can be made without detailed, lengthy in- 
vestigations. They represent the relative productivity 
of the soils shown on the map. The yields are estimated 
on a county-wide basis and therefore do not apply directly. 
to any particular farm or area of land. 
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[Yields in columns A are those to be expected under common management, and yields in columns B under improved management. Dotted 
lines indicate the soil is poorly suited to the crop or insufficient data available for accurate estimate] 


——_—— or rs 


Soil 


Almo silt loam_--...------------------------ 
Beechy silt loam.__..-- ep ire Nolet ens 
Beechy fine sandy loam_..-_..-.------------- 
Calloway silt loam: 

Gently sloping phase___....--.------------ 

Eroded gently sloping phase____.___-_.----- 
Cuthbert-Silerton soils: 

Sloping phases_.--.----------------------- 

Severely eroded sloping phases_. 

Strongly sloping phases___-_-.---..--------- 

Severely eroded strongly sloping phases_-__ -- 

Moderately steep phases___.-..------------ 

Severely eroded moderately steep phases_-___- 
Dexter fine sandy loam: 

Eroded gently sloping phase....-_.-.------- 

Eroded sloping phase.._-...--------------- 
Dexter fine sandy clay loam: 

Severely eroded gently sloping phase. ...---- 

Severely eroded sloping phase_--...-------- 
Dexter silt loam: 

Froded gently sloping phase....------------ 

Sloping phase_.....------------------.--- 
Dexter silty clay loam, severely eroded sloping 

phases.s22- lo weees ec tees ssssens 
Dulae silt loam: 

Eroded gently sloping deep phase__.-------- 

Sloping deep phase.-_....----------------- 

Eroded sloping deep phase__.--.-.------.-- 

Strongly sloping deep phase. -_._.---------- 
Dulac silty clay loam: 

Severely eroded gently sloping deep phase__.- 

Severely eroded sloping deep phase----.----- 

Severely eroded strongly sloping deep phase-_ 
Dulac-Cuthbert soils: 

Severely eroded strongly sloping phases--- --- 

Moderately steep phases___-_._---_-------- 
Dulac and Tippah silt loams: 

Gently sloping phases. __...--------------- 

Eroded gently sloping phases___.._.-------- 


phases. sents vecce- we en ee eee 
Freeland fine sandy clay loam, severely eroded 
sloping phase___...--.-------------------- 
Freeland silt loam: 
Frroded gently sloping phase. ....----------- 
Severely eroded gently sloping phase~-__---~- 
Eroded sloping phase.-_.---------.-------- 
Severely eroded sloping phase---.~---------- 
Severely eroded strongly sloping phase___._-- 
Gullied land: 
Moderately gullied land: 
Cuthbert-Silerton materials-_.-..-------- 
Lexington-Ruston materials_.._....------ 
Severely gullied land: 
Cuthbert-Silerton materials. -.---.------ 
Lexington-Ruston materials 
Hatchie silt loam, gently sloping phase-------- 
Hymon fine sandy loam-_-_.------------------ 


See footnote at end of table. 


Corn 
A |B 
Bu. | Bu. 
18 | 35 
20 | 40 
18 | 35 


Cotton Alfalfa Oats Lespedeza jSoybeans} Pasture 
(lint) 

A B A B AJB A B A |B A B 
Cow- Cow- 
acre- acre: 

Db. Lb, Tons Tons Bu. | Bu. Tons Tons Bu. | Bu. days! days ! 

aweue|aeesed|2seee|seaekS 20 | 50/08 {1.1 | 10} 25 25 70 
Deauie|behnee |Sebeeg|suuiein wcsctaceefe iS |. ded 10 | 30 55 130 
a en ees (eee ee ---|----] -8 | 11 | 10 | 28 50 120 
.7 TL | 12 | 26 50 95 

-6 J 11 12 | 26 40 75 

-6 | 11 10 | 20 40 75 

-5 | 1.0 8 | 18 20 35 

.5 | 10 8 | 16 35 70 

.4 a) ane] ees ern oes 20 35 

.4 Pet a eee Deane 35 70 

14 5 By 9 bed ate etee ol eet 

10 )]L6 | 16 | 34 85 130 

27 1.2 | 13 | 27 80 125 

.8 | 14 | 14] 32 40 80 

.6 11 11 | 22 25 50 

} 1.0 | 1.8 | 18) 38 95 150 

.9 | 14 | 15 | 34 85 130 

7 deol 12 | 24 30 55 

.8 13 15 | 30 50 90 

.7 | 1.2 | 12 | 24 50 90 

7 1 Ld 11 | 22 45 80 

66 [1.0 JL e-y----] 40 80 

385 | 625 |------|.----- 30) 65) .7 | 1.2 | 14 | 26 25 60 

350 | 600 j|_------|------ 25/55; .6 | 1.0 | 10 | 20 20 50 

300 | 475 |------|------ 18 | 40}, .5 sO Hes eel ae 15 45 

ictal dene el ae ae 16 | 35), .5 a a ees (ee 15 40 

435 | 635 j_-----|------ 35/75] .8 | 1.3 | 15 | 30 55 90 

400 | 625 |_-----}------ 32 | 70) .7 | 1.2 |} 14 | 28 50 80 

375 575" |osnoed loos ne 30 | 62 wf hed 12 | 24 50 80 

350 | 550 |_-----|------ 28/58) .6 | LI VL | 22 40 70 

Bdge A a eee 30} 65) .7 | Ld 13 | 26 30 60 

826°): O88: 12 Seo ee 25/55! .5 1.0 | 10 | 20 20 35 

voeuidhieeos4 |e obese 18 | 40) .5 oO)" |sose bean 20 35 

425 | 650 |.-----|------ 32] 70) .8 | 1.3 | 14] 28 60 115 

300 | 500 |_-.---]------ 25 | 48) .5 1.0 | 10] 20 20 40 

450 | 675 |.-.---|------ 35 | 75!) .8 | 1.3 | 15] 30 65 120 

400 | 635 |_-.-.~-]------ 30; GO] .7 | 1.2 | 14] 28 30 60 

875.) $625.) )seceen| ous 28} 60] .5 | 14d | 14 | 28 60 100 

325 | 580 |--.---|------ 25 | 48} .5 | 1.0 | 12) 24 20 45 

usec perseulstwows| owns 20 | 45) .5 9 fuu-|----] 20 45 
Pei eee 30 [60 | 6 fie [is ;2s| 45) 90 
Petes (oes as [suai ----11.0 | 1.7 | 22 | 40 70 135 
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TABLE 4.—LEstimated average yields per acre of the principal crops under two levels of management—Continued 


Corn ren Alfalfa Oats Lespedeza |Soybeans| Pasture 
int 
Soil 
AB A B A B A; B A B A/B A B 
Cow- Cou 
acre- aere- 
Bu. | Bu. Lb. Lb. Tons Tons | Bu. | Bu. Tons Tons | Bu. | Bu. | days! | days! 
Hymon fine sandy loam, local alluvium phase__| 42 | 77 525 725 | 2.0 3.8 42 | 88 | 1.0 1.7 22 | 40 65 125 
Hymon silt loam..._-_-------..---------- 2. 45 | 85 550 190 Wiese Se} eek LY oa ateenact Test 1.8 22 | 40 90 160 
Hymon silt loam, local alluvium phase...._-___. 45 | 85 550 750}20 | 40 | 45/90] 10 18 22 | 40 70 140 
Ina fine sandy loam__..__.___-2---_--_-_ _.] 380 | 60 525 700 }|___--J_-___- Useetiewn! 1.6 16 | 36 55 130 
Ina fine sandy loam, local alluvium phase__-__.. 385 | 60 | 525) 700 |___---|------ 35 | 80; .9 1.6 16 | 38 70 120 
Ina loamy fine sand, local alluvium phase_.-_--- 20 | 45 | 400) 600 |___.._j____-- 30 | 751 .8 1.6 15 | 35 30 50 
Ina silt loims 262i tock eek ee ee 40 | 80 500 400: |ege obelbacece goa etewetel ES 17 18 | 38 60 135 
Ina silt loam, local alluvium phase..-_.._____. 42 | 80 525 420: |o een |akawc 40 | 85] 1.0 17 18 | 38 75 120 
Lexington silt loam: 
Eroded gently sloping phase_.._.__----..--- 40; 80) 500) 725) 2.3 140 | 40} 85] 1.0 1.8 18 | 38 70 130 
Sloping phase_.--_..2---.---------------- 30; 65; 400; 650);20 | 3.9 | 32) 60] .9 {1.6 | 15] 34 65 130 
Eroded sloping phase--___..-..---.-----.--- 25) 55 | 350] 625) 2,0 |3.8 | 30] 55] .8 14 14 | 32 60 110 
Lexington silty clay loam: 
Severely eroded gently sloping phase_..._...| 30 | 65; 400} 650; 2.0 | 3.9 | 35] 70/] .9 1.6 15 | 35 30 85 
Severely eroded sloping phase...___.-.._--- 15 | 40 325 550 | 2.0 3.8 25 | 52 a7 11 12) 24 25 55 
Severely eroded strongly sloping phase____.-- Sots loees eee Heinle eenes 2.0 3.5 | 20] 40} .6 TOs jeoscledet 25 55 
Lexington-Ruston soils: 
Sloping phases____....--..--------.--..--- 20 | 45 375 600 | 2.0 3.5 25 | 45 we eek 
Eroded sloping phases_______-------------- 18 | 40) 350]; 575/20 | 3.4 | 22] 42] .6 | LO 
Severely eroded sloping phases______....---- 15} 35] 325) 550) 2.0 | 3.3 18] 40] .5 1.0 
Strongly sloping phases..__..-.......--_--- 15 | 35; 325 | 525/20 | 3.3 18} 40] .5 1.0 
Severely eroded strongly sloping phases_____- es ne eereee eee eee 2.0 | 31 14; 32} .5 .8 
Moderately steep phasés.--.---...--------- sues Poae Seen 2) sees ee oslo ass! 14] 80} .5 8 
Severely eroded moderately steep phases... mere olds lle cae|eaeros| pe seeelesesee oieat| mare |! .75 
Providence silt loam: 
Eroded gently sloping phase-_..-...-.------ 30 | 65 425 75 | .8 13 15 | 30 70 100 
Severely eroded gently sloping phase. -.___.- 20 | 55 385 65) .7 12 14 | 28 25 60 
Sloping phase_-_.---------.-----------.-- 20 | 50} 385 65 | .7 12 | 14 | 28 70 100 
Eroded sloping phase--__.-----.-...-----..- 18 | 48 | 375 58/ .6 | Lil 12 | 24 60 85 
Severely eroded sloping phase.....---..-.-. 15 | 40 325 55 .5 ieee 10 | 20 15 40 
Severely eroded strongly sloping phase______. Cee lea Sel Poet lve hae| Gene seas ed 18} 88) .5 ec! ae eoeeeeel eee 15 40 
Ruston fine sandy loam: 
Sloping phase--___------------------------ Fe a Ree eee eee ee es (ee 25 | 50] .6 1.0 | 10 | 20 45 80 
Moderately steep phase_._.....-_-------.-- sood|boeeeedo|p sete |e ecee tee ae ares eee ns ae aSorieeedl metal eb et on 
Steep phase.-2.---ocs ee ses lle ec c ee coe Bene stuelsncek |b tote eet ee eects Ses alteecius Soasee pe oglesei| eee eu 
Ruston sandy clay loam: 
Severely eroded sloping phase_--____-______ Sadi eee al sae ete Ble lee ae 15 
Severely eroded moderately steep phase_____- steshbeselé sececpewecslsecseelee oss made 
Severely eroded steep phase...-.-.----.----- Seine Seon loeteeslecek sl Te kew seeds eee 
Sandy alluvial land. _.-__--------_.--_-.----- arp Sole asian leet Ie Bie 
Shannon silt loam, local alluvium phase______-- 50 | 90 575 775 | 3.0 4.0 50 
Shubuta-Cuthbert loams: ! 
Moderately steep phases___-__...--.-- besoeD atee|boi eu cles) ce c[et ees pe eetlecseh cD Oi | Boats ches 30 75 
Steep:phases. cuss sce oec ce cee eel ee ee re ene ee es ey Ea ee 2eve lees ce we les lees Seige Soe le eodes teeta, 
Shubuta-Cuthbert sandy clays: : 
Severely eroded sloping phases...........__- 15 | 40} 300}; 500;1.8 | 3.0 | 24) 48) .6 1.0 10 | 20 20 60 
Severely eroded moderately steep phases_-___|----|----|------|------|------|------ siete Ses Peeaee Goeees Suse) ace Gec tee eho 
Shubuta-Cuthbert-Silerton soils: : 
Sloping: phases... 22s esas soe eee coe 20 | 45 | 325 525 | 1.8 3. 0 25 | 50] .7 Li 10 | 20 35 80 
Severely eroded sloping phases_....._--..--- 16 | 40} 300 500 | 1.7 2.9 20 | 45 £5 9 9 | 18 25 65 
Moderately steep phases____..--.---------- eeSelsedeli eed e|s eel areola ake Sectleded| AA 9 ee alee ae 30 75 
Severely eroded moderately steep phases._._- wete|rect wots | ecoe leet eateee suite Re ekle seeds] sles Rgeiten| eeaeer aera eee a 
Shubuta-Ruston-Silerton soils: 
Sloping phases._-_....--_.-_-------------- 18 | 42 | 325; 525] 1.8 | 3.0 | 25 | 50 7 | 11 10 | 20 30 75 
Severely eroded strongly sloping phases_-___- 12; 38 | 285] 450) 1.7 |2.9 | 20] 40] .5 a! ea beers ees 25 60 
Moderately steep phases-..._..---.-------- Sere bees) ees eee eens mene era eee Seb slotee| sodas owe Helos lke ses tes 
Severely eroded moderately steep phases____. Beedlosus[seaeedlsceelosesss|eeces. Wee Enea baton ee uo iace ehh et cee! 
Silerton silt loam: 
Eroded gently sloping phase 32 | 65 | 465 675 | 2.0 3.8 36 | 76 9 13 15 | 30 40 80 
Sloping phase____.__-__--.---..--.- 24) 55] 425) 650}; 2.0 | 3.8 | 30 | 65 7 | 12 | 14 | 28 40 80 
Froded sloping phase.._____...------------ 22 | 50; 400} 600; 20 | 3.7 | 28 | 60 7 1.2 13 | 27 30 75 
Strongly sloping phase..--_-.....------.---- 15 | 40 | 350 500 | 1.8 3. 6 26 | 54 6 11 12 | 24 85 75 
Eroded strongly sloping phase__------------ 14 | 38) 325) 475/17 | 3.6 24 | 52 5 1.0 11 | 22 80 70 
Silerton silty clay loam: 
Severely eroded sloping phase._..------.--. 15 | 40} 350) 500/1.8 | 3.6 26 | 54 6 11 12 | 24 25 55 
Severely eroded strongly sloping phase... -- -- 12 | 35 300 | 450] 1.7 | 3.5 | 22; 48 5 1.0 10 | 20 20 55 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TaBie 4.—Estimated average yields per acre of the principal crops under two levels of management—Continued 


Corn pis Alfalfa Oats Lespedeza |Soybeans} Pasture 
lint 
Soil eal 
A |B A B A B A |B A B A |B A B 
Cow- | Cow- 
* . acre: acreé- 
Tippah silt loam: Bu. | Bu. | Lob. Db. Tons Tons | Bu. | Bu. | Tons Tons | Bu.| Bu. | days' | daye 
Gently sloping shallow phase_..-..--------- 28 | 50 425 [oho eee ee 32 | 65 | 0.8 1.2 14 | 28 50 85 
Severely eroded gently sloping shallow phase_| 24 | 48 | 400 600 ).-----|------ 80 | 60} . 75} 11 12 | 24 45 75 
Sloping shallow phase________--_---------- 24 | 48 400 670: bassic4l Secon 30 | GO} . 75] 11 12 | 24 45 75 
Severely eroded sloping shallow phase. _.---- 15 | 40 | 835] 500 |.__---}.----- 24} 48/} .6 | 1.0 ; 10] 20 30 65 


1 Cow-acre-days is a term used to express the number of days 1 
7 sheep or goats) without injury to pasture. 


In columns A of table 4 are estimated average acre 
yields under common management. Under this manage- 
ment no definite crop rotation is used, fertilizers are not 
generally applied except for cotton, and drainage is not 
provided for some of the soils that are too wet. 

In columns B of table 4 are estimated average acre 
yields under improved management. At this level of 
management, crops are rotated and are chosen carefully; 
the proper amounts of commercial fertilizer, lime, and 
manure are used; tillage is done properly; organic matter is 
returned to the soil; and mechanical means are used to 
control excess water. 

The management practices for improved management 
are more fully discussed in the section, Capability Group- 
ing of Soils. In that section the soils that require about 
the same kind of management to offset their limitations.are 
placed in capability units, and suitable methods of 
management are described for each unit. 

By comparing yields in columns A and B in table 4, the 
response of a soil to improved management can be judged. 
The yields under improved management (columns B) do 
not define the maximum possible production on the 
various soils but may be used as production goals that 
can be attamed by using management practices now 
feasible. They are believed to be yields that most farmers 
will find practical to reach if they choose to apply the 
practices suggested. Improved management will bring 
profitable increases in the yields of crops on most of the 
soils of the county. 


Capability Grouping of Soils 


Capability grouping is a system of classification used to 
show the relative suitability of soils for crops, grazing, 
forestry, and wildlife. It is a practical grouping based on 
the needs, limitations, and risks of damage to the soils, 
and also their response to management. There are three 
levels above the mapping unit in the grouping—unit, 
subclass, and class. 

The capability unit, sometimes called a management 
group, is the lowest level of grouping. A capability unit is 
made up of soils similar in kind of management they need, 
in risk of damage, and in general suitability for use. 

The next broader grouping, the subclass, is used to 
indicate the dominant kind of limitation. The letter 


acre will support 1 animal unit (1 cow, steer, or horse; or 5 hogs; or 


symbol “e” indicates that the main limiting factor is risk 
of erosion if the plant cover is not maintained; ‘“w’” means 
excess water that retards plant growth or interferes with 
cultivation; and “s” shows that the soils are shallow, 
droughty, or unusually low in fertility. 

The broadest grouping, the land class, is identified by 
Roman numerals, All the soils in one class have limitations 
and management problems of about the same degree, but 
of different kinds, as shown: by the subclass. All the land 
classes except class I may have one or more subclasses. 

In classes I, II, and III are soils that are suitable for 
annual or periodic cultivation of annual or short-lived 
crops. Class I soils are those that have the widest range 
of use and the least risk of damage. They are level, or 
nearly level, productive, well drained, and easy to work. 
They can be cultivated with almost no risk of erosion and 
will remain productive if managed with normal care. 

Class II soils can be cultivated regularly but do not 
have quite so wide a range of suitability as class I soils. 
Some class IT soils are gently sloping; consequently, they 
need moderate care to prevent erosion. Other soils in 
class II may be slightly droughty or slightly wet or some- 
what limited in depth. 

Class III soils can be cropped regularly but have a 
narrower range of use. These need even more careful 
management. 

In class IV are soils that should be cultivated only 
occasionally or only under very careful management. 

In classes V, VI, and VII are soils that normally should 
not be cultivated for annual or short-lived crops, but they 
can be used for pasture and range, as woodland, or for 
wildlife. 

Class V soils are nearly level and gently sloping but are 
droughty, wet, low in fertility, or otherwise unsuitable for 
cultivation. 

Class VI soils are not suitable for crops because they are 
steep or droughty or otherwise limited, but they give fair 
yields of forage or forest products. Some soils in class VI 
can, without damage, be cultivated enough so that fruit 
trees or forest trees can be set out or pasture crops seeded. 

Class VII soils provide only poor to fair yields of forage 
or forest products. 

In class VIII are soils that have practically no agri- 
cultural use. 

In Henderson County there are no soils in classes I, 


V, and VIII. 
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The soils of Henderson County are in the following 
classes, subclasses, and units: 

Class II.—Soils moderately limited for use as cropland. 

Subclass IIe —Soils subject to moderate erosion. 

Unit: 

JIe-1.—Moderately well drained to well drained 
terrace, upland, and second-bottom soils. 

Ile-2.—Moderately well drained soils of the 
terraces, uplands, and second bottoms that 
have a siltpan, a fine sandy clay layer, or a 
brittle compact layer. 

Subclass IIw.—Soils moderately limited by excess 
water. 

Unit: 

TIw-1.—Nearly level soils of the bottom lands. 

Class III.—Soils severely limited for use as cropland but 
suitable for regular cropping systems. 

Subclass IIle.—Gently sloping to sloping soils where 
erosion is the most outstanding source of risk to 
sustained use under cultivation. 

Unit: 

TITe-1.—Moderately well drained upland and 
second-bottom soils that have a fine clay 
layer or a brittle compact layer. 

TiTe-2.—Well-drained upland and second-bottom 
soils. 

IIIe-3.—Somewhat poorly drained siltpan soils 
of the uplands. 

Subclass [IIw.—Soils limited by excess water. 

Unit: 

IIIw-1.—Somewhat poorly drained pan soils of 
the uplands and second bottoms. 

IIIw-2.—Nearly level somewhat poorly drained 
soils of the bottom lands. 

Class IV.—Soils very severely limited for use as cropland, 
suitable for cultivation part of the time or for special 
crops. 

Subclass [Ve.—Soils subject to severe erosion. 

Unit: 

IVe-1.—Moderately well drained sloping or 
strongly sloping soils, on uplands and second 
bottoms, that have a fine clay layer or a 
brittle compact layer. 

IVe-2.—Well-drained sloping and strongly slop- 
ing soils of the uplands. 

TVe-3.—Sloping or strongly sloping soil com- 
plexes. 

Subclass [Vw.—Soils limited by excess water. 

Unit: 

IVw-1.—Nearly level, poorly drained bottom 
and second-bottom soils. 

Class VI.—Soils ordinarily not suited to tilled crops and 
with moderately severe limitations for pasture and 
trees. 

Subclass VIe.—Severely croded soils. 

Unit: 

VIe-1.—Moderately well drained, 
eroded, strongly sloping pan soils. 

Vie-2.—Well-drained, severely eroded, strongly 
sloping and moderately steep sous. 

VIe-3.—Severely eroded sloping, strongly slop- 
ing, and moderately steep soil complexes that 
have a substratum of heavy sandy clay. 


severely 


Class VII.—Soils that are not suited to tilled crops and 
that have severe limitations for pasture or trees. 
Subclass VIle.—Eroded soils. 

Unit: 

VIJe-1.—Gullied land, sloping to steep, and 
moderately to severely atededs 

VIIe-2.—Slightly or severely eroded soils on 
steep slopes. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ile-1 


Moderately well drained to well drained soils of the terraces, 
uplands, and second bottoms: 
Dexter fine sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase (Dd), 
Dexter silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase (Dg and Dk). 
Lexington silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase (La). 
Silerton silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase (Sp, Sr, and Sx). 

This group consists of brown, moderately well drained 
to well drained soils. They oceur on mild slopes on 
terraces, uplands, and second bottoms. The soils are 
only slightly to moderately eroded. They are generally 
productive and easy to work but are somewhat difficult to 
conserve. Their moisture-holding capacity is moderately 
high. Water moves through these soils at a moderate 
rate, and in normal seasons moisture conditions are favor- 
able for plant growth. 

These soils are suited to all the crops commonly grown 
in the county. Some of these are cotton, corn, soybeans, 
small grains, and truck crops. The soils are also suited 
to orchardgrass; fescue; alfalfa; red, crimson, and white 
clovers; lespedeza; and other grasses and legumes grown 
for hay. : 

Cultivated crops can be grown in short rotations with 
grasses and legumes. Do not use row crops for more 
than 2 years in succession. Use contour farming, ter- 
races, and sodded waterways as needed to control crosion. 
The soils need green-manure crops to supply fresh organic 
matter. They respond well to amendments. Apply 
lime and fertilizer in kinds and amounts indicated by soil 
tests and field trials. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ie-2 


Moderately well drained soils of the terraces, uplands, and 
second bottoms that have a siltpan, a fine sandy clay 
layer, or a brittle compact layer: 

Dulac silt loam, eroded gently sloping deep phase (Dn). 
Dulae and Tippah silt loams, gently sloping phases (Dz). 
mare Tippah silt loams, eroded gently sloping phases 
a). 
Freeland fine sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase (Fa 
and Fc). 

Freeland silt loam, croded gently sloping phase (Fe). 
Providence silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase (Pa). 
Tippah silt loam, gently sloping shallow phase (Ta). 

These soils occur on gentle slopes and are only slightly 
or moderately eroded. Their subsoils are underlain by 
a siltpan or by heavy clay. The pan or clay layer is only 
slightly permeable. Root growth is restricted by it, and 
water moves slowly through this soil. The soils are acid 
and are moderate to low in organic matter, in plant 
nutrients, and in water-holding capacity. They are wet 
and cold during early spring and slightly droughty 
during a normal summer. Drought usually damages 
corn. 

The soils are suited to such drought-resistant crops as 
cotton, soybeans, and sorghum. They are also suited to 
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small grains, vetch, crimson clover, white clover, orchard- 
grass, bermudagrass, fescue, and lespedeza. Even under 
the best management, it is hard to maintain a stand of 
alfalfa or kudzu. 

Tt is necessary to keep the content of organic matter 
high by selecting crops carefully and using manure, lime, 
and fertilizer liberally. Soil tests will indicate the kinds 
and amounts of fertilizer needed. Grow row crops no 
more than half the time and no oftener than 2 years in 
succession. Follow them with a cover crop. Farm on 
the contour, and leave waterways in sod. In areas where 
they are needed, use terraces to help prevent erosion. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIw-1 
Nearly level soils of the bottom lands: 


Hymon fine sandy loam (Hb). 

Hymon fine sandy loam, local alluvium phase (He). 
Hymon silt loam (Hd). 

Hymon silt loam, local alluvium phase (He), 
Shannon silt loam, local alluvium phase (Sa). 

The Hymon soils are moderately well drained, and the 
Shannon soil is well drained. The soils are occasionally 
flooded by streams or by runoff from higher lying areas. 
The local alluvium phases of these soils are less subject 
to flooding than the other soils. This group consists of 
soils that are productive and easily worked. Most have a 
moderate amount of organic matter and plant nutrients. 
The soils are acid. Their water-holding capacity is 
moderate to high. 

These soils are suited to cotton, corn, soybeans, truck 
crops, and to most of the crops commonly grown in the 
county. They produce good-quality hay and pasture 
plants, such as fescue, orchardgrass, bermudagrass, white- 
clover, and lespedeza. Alfalfa is not generally grown 
because of imperfect dramage and risk of overflow. 

If properly drained and managed, these soils are suited 
to continuous row cropping. Where suitable outlets are 
available, adequate drainage can be obtained by using 
open ditches, row arrangement, and, in some places, tile 
or. diversion ditches. If the soils are not drained, planting 
dates are late some years because the soils are saturated. 

Plant a winter green-manure crop after row crops where 
the soils are not subject to overflow. Where flooding has 
killed the winter cover crop, turn under a summer legume 
to help maintain the content of organic matter. ‘The 
soils respond well to fertilizer. Apply fertilizer in kinds 
and amounts indicated by soil tests. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Tile-1 


Moderately well drained upland and second-botiom soils 
that have a fine clay layer or a brittle compact layer: 


Dulac silt loam, sloping deep phase (Do). 

Dulac silt loam, eroded sloping deep phase (Dp). 

Dulae silty clay loam, severely eroded gently sloping deep 
phase (Ds). 

Dulac and Tippah silt loams, sloping phases (Dlb). 

Dulac and Tippah silt loams, eroded sloping phases (Dic). 

Dulac and Tippah silty clay loams, severely eroded gently 
sloping phases (DIf). 

Freeland silt loam, severely eroded gently sloping phase (Ff). 

Freeland silt loam, eroded sloping phase (Fg). 

Frgealonce silt loam, severely eroded gently sloping phase 


Providence silt loam, sloping phase (Pc). 
Providence silt loam, eroded sloping phase (Pd). 
Tippah silt loam, severely eroded gently sloping shallow phase 


Tippah silt loam, sloping shallow phase (Tc). 
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These soils occur on severely eroded gently sloping 
areas or on slightly to moderately eroded sloping areas. 
Except where the subsoil has been exposed. by erosion, 
they are easily cultivated. The subsoil is underlain by a 
pan layer or by heavy clay. Water moves through the 
surface layer and subsoil at a moderate rate but moves 
slowly through the pan, or layer of heavy clay. This 
causes the soils to be wet and cold during early spring 
and slightly droughty during a normal summer. Erosion 
is particularly damaging to these soils because of the 
limited zone in which roots can grow. ‘The soils are 
moderately low to low in organic matter and plant nu- 
trients. ‘They are acid. 

The soils of this group are suited to small grains, vetch, 
and crimson clover, and to drought-resistant crops such as 
cotton, soybeans, and sorghum. Orchardgrass, ber- 
mudagrass, whiteclover, fescue, sericea and common 
lespedezas, and other grasses and legumes can be grown 
for hay or pasture. Drought usually damages corn. 
Yields of alfalfa and kudzu are low, and a stand is hard to 
maintain. 

Keep the organic matter as high as possible by using 
green-manure crops. Apply lime and fertilizer liberally 
in kinds and amounts indicated by soil tests. Plant a 
winter cover crop after row crops, and grow grasses and 
legumes for 2 years after each year of row crops. To 
prevent erosion, use stripcropping or terraces where 
needed. Cultivate on the contour, and leave waterways 
miso CAPABILITY UNIT Ifle-2 
Well-drained soils of the uplands and second bottoms: 


Dexter fine sandy loam, eroded sloping phase (De and Df). 

Dexter fine sandy clay loam, severely eroded gently sloping 
phase (Da), 

Dexter silt loam, sloping phase (Dh). 

Lexington-Ruston soils, sloping phases (Lk). 

Lexington-Ruston soils, eroded sloping phases (Lm). 

Lexington silt loam, sloping phase (Lb). 

Lexington silt loam, eroded sloping phase (Lc). 

pier ee silty clay loam, severely eroded gently sloping phase 


Ruston fine sandy loam, sloping phase (Ra). 
Silerton silt loam, sloping phase (St). 
Silerton silt loam, eroded sloping phase (Su). 

These soils are easily worked and are highly erodible. 
They are acid. Except in the Ruston soils, where water 
movement is rapid, the rate of water movement in the 
root zone is favorable for plants. The water-holding 
capacity is fairly high. 

These soils are well suited to cotton, corn, soybeans, 
sorghum, kudzu, small grains, fescue, whiteclover, orchard- 
grass, and sericea and annual lespedezas. Alfalfa and red 
clover can be grown but need heavy applications of 
fertilizer. 

The best rotation consists of 1 year of row crops to 2 
years of close-growing crops. Use contouring, terracing, 
and sodded waterways as needed. Work cover crops and 
crop residues into the soil to maintain or increase the 
amount of organic matter. Apply lime and fertilizer in 
kinds and amounts indicated by soil tests. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Hle-3 


Somewhat poorly drained siltpan soils of the uplands: 

Only one soil—Calloway silt loam, eroded gently sloping 
phase (Cb)—is in this unit. This soil is wet during the 
winter and until late in spring. During the summer it is 
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droughty. Water moves through the surface soil and 
subsoil at a moderate rate. It moves slowly through the 
siltpan, which is at depths of 14 to 24 inches. The sub- 
soil is yellowish-brown silty clay loam. The soil is acid 
and low in natural fertility. It is low in organic matter, 
in plant nutrients, and in water-supplying capacity. 

This soil is suited to fescue, whiteclover, and bermuda- 
grass, and especially to small grains and vetch. It is 
also suited to sorghum and to a less extent to cotton and 
corn, 

If row crops are to be grown, use proper conservation 
practices such as cultivating on the contour, terracing, 
rotating crops, and using sodded waterways. Grow 
grasses and legumes about 3 years to each year of row 
crops. Apply lime and fertilizer heavily according to 
needs indicated by soil tests and field trials. 


CAPABILITY UNIT JIIw-1 


Somewhat poorly drained pan soils of the uplands and 
second bottoms: 
Calloway silt loam, gently sloping phase (Ca). 
Hatchie silt loam, gently sloping phase (Ha). 

These soils are acid. They are low in organic matter, 
in plant nutrients, and in water-supplying capacity. 

The soils are suited to small grains, soybeans, and 
sorghum, and to a less extent to cotton and corn. They 
are also suited to fescue, whiteclover, bermudagrass, and 
lespedeza. 

These soils need artificial drainage. Use open ditches, 
bedding, row arrangement, and diversions. Apply lime 
and fertilizer according to needs indicated by soil tests 
and field trials. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IT w-2 


Nearly level somewhat poorly drained soils of the bottom 
lands: 
Ina fine sandy loam (la). 
Ina fine sandy loam, local alluvium phase (tb). 
Ina loamy fine sand, local alluvium phase (Ic). 


Ina silt loam (Id). 
Ina silt loam, local alluvium phase (le). 


These soils have little or no erosion. They have a gray 
subsoil and a brown surface soil, which is generally easy 
to work. Most of the soils are frequently flooded and have 
a fairly high water table. Crops sometimes drown out in 
wet seasons, especially those in low-lying areas. The soils 
are wet and cold during early spring. Planting dates are 
later than for the better drained bottom soils. Sand 
blows occasionally, and small sandy spots are fairly 
common. The soils are acid. Most have a moderate 
supply of organic matter and plant nutrients. 

If properly drained these soils are suitable for corn, soy- 
beans, and sorghum. Cotton would have to be planted 
late in wet years and consequently would mature late. 
The soils are well suited to hay and pasture plants such 
as fescue, whiteclover, lespedeza, and bermudagrass. 

If properly drained and managed, these soils can be 
cropped continuously. Where outlets are available, use 
bedding, open ditches, and row arrangement. To pro- 
tect the soils from flooding, build levees. where possible. 
Use diversion ditches, if needed, to intercept runoff from 
nearby slopes. Where flooding is not a hazard, follow 
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row crops with winter green-manure crops. Apply lime 
and fertilizer according to needs indicated by soil tests and 
field trials. 
CAPABILITY UNIT I'Ve-1 
Moderately well drained sloping or strongly sloping soils, 
on uplands and second bottoms, that have a fine clay 
layer or a brittle compact layer: 
Dulac silt loam, strongly sloping deep phase (Dr). 
Dulac silty clay loam, severely eroded sloping deep phase (Dt.) 
Dulac silty clay loam, severely eroded strongly sloping deep 
phase (Du). 
Dulac and Tippah silty clay loams, severely eroded sloping 
phases (Dlg). 
Freeland fine sandy clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase 
(Fb and Fd), 
Freeland silt loam, severely eroded sloping phase (Fh). 
Providence silt loam, severely eroded sloping phase (Pe). 
Bro idengs silt loam, severely eroded strongly sloping phase 


Tippah silt loam, severely eroded sloping shallow phase (Td). 


The soils of this unit are fairly easy to cultivate, even 
where they are severely eroded. Their subsoil is under- 
lain by a pan, or heavy clay layer. Water moves at a 
moderate rate through the surface soil and subsoil but 
moves slowly through the pan or heavy clay. This layer 
restricts root growth and causes the soils to be wet and 
cold early in spring and slightly droughty during summer. 
The soils are especially susceptible to erosion. They are 
low in plant nutrients and organic matter. Most are 
strongly acid. 

These soils are best suited to hay and pasture, but they 
can be cultivated occasionally. They are suited to fescue, 
small grains, vetch, orchardgrass, bermudagrass, white 
and crimson clovers, and sericea and annual lespecezas. 
They are also suited to cotton, soybeans, sorghum, ‘and 
other drought-resistant crops. In a normal season, 
drought usually damages corn. ‘Yields of alfalfa and 
kudzu are moderately low, and it is difficult to maintain 
a stand. 

Ordinarily, these soils should not be cultivated more 
than once every 6 years. If row crops are grown, culti- 
vate on the contour and leave waterways in sod. Use 
terraces and stripcropping to help prevent erosion. 
Large amounts of lime and fertilizer are generally needed. 
Apply according to needs indicated by soil tests and field 
trials. 

CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-2 
Well-drained sloping and strongly sloping soils of the 
uplands: 
Dexter fine sandy clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase 


(Db and De). 
Ee silty clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase (DI and 
m 


Lexington silty clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase (Lg). 
Lexington-Ruston soils, severely eroded sloping phases (Ln). 
Lexington-Ruston soils, strongly sloping phases (Lo and Lp). 
Ruston sandy clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase (Re). 
Silerton silt loam, strongly sloping phase (Sv). 

Silerton silt loam, eroded strongly sloping phase (Sw). 
Silerton silty clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase (Sy). 


This unit consists of predominantly yellowish brown 
soils that have a silty or sandy surface layer that erodes 
readily when the soils are cleared. The eroded soils are 
droughty, and on them runoff is more rapid than on the 
uneroded soils. Most of the soils of this unit are in the 
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uplands. The soils are acid. Most are low in organic 
matter, in plant nutrients, and in water-holding capacity. 

This unit is best suited to hay and pasture plants. 
Some of these plants are fescue, kudzu, white clover, red 
clover, sericea lespedeza, and common lespedeza. The 
soils are also suited to alfalfa, if lime and fertilizer are 
applied in adequate amounts. 

Row crops can be grown, but do not use them for more 
than 1 year to 5 or 6 years of grasses and legumes. Culti- 
vate on the contour, and leave waterways in sod. Use 
terraces where needed. Apply lime and fertilizer accord- 
ing to need as indicated by soil tests. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-3 
Sloping or strongly sloping soil complexes: 


Cuthbert-Silerton soils, sloping phases (Cc). 

Cuthbert-Silerton soils, strongly sloping phases (Ce). 

cant or areas sandy clays, severely eroded sloping phases 

Shubuta-Cuthbert-Silerton soils, sloping phases (Sf). 

Shubuta-Cuthbert-Silerton soils, severely eroded 
phases (Sg). 

Shubuta-Ruston-Silerton soils, sloping phases (SI). 


sloping 


This unit consists of complexes of soils that vary greatly 
in depth, in color, and in soil material. The soils are 
slightly to severely eroded. They are droughty, and most 
are moderately low to low in natural fertility. Generally, 
water moves slowly through the soils, and root growth is 
restricted. 

These soils are best suited to hay and pasture crops, as 
fescue, orchardgrass, bermudagrass, whiteclover, sericea 
lespedeza, and annual lespedeza. Such crops as cotton, 
peas, soybeans, and small grains can be grown, but yields 
are usually low. If sites are carefully selected, alfalfa and 
kudzu can be grown. 

Do not grow row crops more than 1 year to 5 or 6 years 
of grasses and legumes. Cultivate on the contour, and use 
terraces, sodded waterways, or stripcropping where 
needed. Apply lime and fertilizer according to needs 
indicated by soil tests. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVw-1 
Nearly level, poorly drained bottom and second-bottom sous: 


Almo silt loam (Aa). 

Beechy silt loam (Bb). 
Beechy fine sandy loam (Ba). 
Sandy alluvial land (Rk). 


On the bottom lands, flooding is frequent, but on the 
second bottoms and local alluvial lands, it occurs less often. 
During a normal season, the soils do not dry out nor warm 
up until late in spring or early in summer. In some years 
the soils in low areas do not dry out all semmer. On the 
other hand, Almo silt loam and Sandy alluvial land are 
often very droughty during the summer. Locally, areas 
of these soils are known as ‘‘white,” “wet,” “cold,” or 
“buckshot land.” Beechy silt loam is moderately high in 
organic matter and plant nutrients; the other mapping 
units are generally low. All are strongly acid. 

If these soils are adequately drained, they are suited to 
fescue, bermuda grass, white clover, alsike clover, and 
lespedeza. Soybeans, sorghum, corn, and some cotton 
are grown, but yields are poor. Many areas are now 
wooded and are best left in trees. 

Generally, the soils cannot be adequately drained be- 


cause outlets are not available. Where outlets are avail- 
able, improve the drainage by using bedding, open ditches, 
and row arrangement. Use diversion ditches, where 
needed, to intercept runoff from nearby slopes. If satis- 
factory drainage is established and maintained, these soils 
can be used for row crops. Where overflow is not damag- 
ing, grow winter green-manure crops. All crops respond 
well to fertilizer, so determine their needs from soil tests. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIe-1 


Moderately well drained, severely eroded, strongly sloping 
pan sotts: 
Dulac and Tippah silty clay loams, severely eroded strongly 


sloping phases (Dd, Dle, and Dlh). 
Erealing sili loam, severely eroded strongly sloping phase 
(Fk). 


This unit consists of two moderately well drained siltpan 
soils. One occurs in the uplands, and the other is on old 
terraces. Water moves at a moderate rate through the 
surface soil and subsoil but moves very slowly through the 
pan. The soils are acid, droughty, and low in natural 
fertility. 

These soils are best used for permanent vegetation. 
They are suited to such hay and pasture plants as fescue, 
bermudagrass, sericea lespedeza, and annual lespedeza. 
Do not cultivate except to prepare a seedbed. So that the 
entire slope will not be bare, reseed in alternate strips and 
cultivate on the contour. Avoid overgrazing, and apply 
lime and fertilizer frequently. Soil tests will indicate the 
kind and amount of fertilizer needed. If the soils are not 
needed for pasture, plant to pines or other trees. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIe-2 


Well-drained, severely eroded, strongly sloping and moder- 
» 86 y ’ gey PINg 
ately steep soils: 
Lexington-Ruston soils, severely eroded strongly sloping phases 
(Lr): 
Lexington-Ruston soils, moderately steep phases (Ls). 
Lexington-Ruston soils, severely croded moderately steep 
phases (Lt). 
Lexington silty clay loam, severely eroded strongly sloping 
phase (Ld, Le, and Lh). 
Ruston fine sandy loam, moderately steep phase (Rb and Rc). 
Ruston sandy clay loam, severely eroded moderately steep 
phase (Rf and Rg). 
Silerton silty clay loam, severely eroded strongly sloping phase 
(Sz). 


This unit is made up of brownish, well drained to ex- 
cessively drained soils. They occur in the uplands. Small 
areas of Ruston soils on steep slopes are included in this 
unit, which is otherwise composed of strongly sloping and 
moderately steep soils. These mapping units crode 
readily and are droughty. They are acid. All are low 
in organic matter and plant nutrients, and most are low 
in water-holding capacity. 

The soils are suited to fescue, kudzu, whiteclover, 
bermudagrass, and sericea lespedeza. In some places 
alfalfa will grow well under good management. 

Leave the soils in trees or establish permanent pastures. 
Do not plow or disk except to prepare a seedbed. Where 
slopes are long, reestablish pasture in alternating strips 
so that only half the area will be bare at one time. Tull 
on the contour. Avoid overgrazing, and apply lime and 
fertilizer frequently. Soil tests will indicate the kinds 
and amounts of amendments needed. 
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CAPABILITY UNIT Vie-3 


Severely eroded sloping, strongly sloping, and moderately 
steep soil complexes that have a substratum of heavy sandy 
clay: 


Cuthbert-Silerton soils, severely eroded sloping phases (Cd). 
Cuthbert-Silerton soils, severely eroded strongly sloping phases 


Cuthbert-Silerton soils, moderately steep phases (Cg and Ck). 

Cuthbert-Silerton soils, severely eroded moderately steep 
phases (Ch and Cl). 

Dulac-Cuthbert soils, severely eroded strongly sloping phases 
(Dv and Dw). 

Dulac-Cuthbert soils, moderately steep phases (Dx and Dy). 

Shubuta-Cuthbert loams, moderately steep phases (Sb). 

Shubuta-Cuthbert sandy clays, severely eroded moderately 
steep phases (Se). 

Shubuta-Cuthbert-Silerton soils, moderately steep phases (Sh). 

Shubuta-Cuthbert-Silerton soils, severely eroded moderately 
steep phases (Sk). 

Shubuta-Ruston-Silerton soils, severely eroded strongly sloping 
phases (Sm). 

Shubuta-Ruston-Silerton soils, moderately steep phases (Sn). 

Shubuta-Ruston-Silerton soils, severely eroded moderately 
steep phases (So). 


The soils of this unit vary in color, depth, and soil 
material. In many areas, erosion has exposed the sub- 
stratum of heavy sandy clay. The heavy texture slows 
movement of water and restricts root growth. This and 
rapid runoff cause the soils to be droughty. All are acid. 
Most are low in organic matter, in plant nutrients, and in 
water-supplying capacity. 

These complexes are suited only to hay and pasture or 
other permanent vegetation. They are suited to fescue, 
whiteclover, and sericea lespedeza. 

Do not plow or disk except to prepare a seedbed. Apply 
lime and fertilizer in kinds and amounts indicated by soil 
tests. Avoid overgrazing. If the soils are not needed for 
pasture, plant the cleared areas to pines. Leave forested 
areas in trees, and protect from fire. Remove cull trees 
and replace them with healthy ones. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vile-1 


Gullied land, sloping to steep, and mederately to severely 
eroded: 
Moderately gullied land, Cuthbert-Silerton materials (Ga). 
Moderately gullied land, Lexington-Ruston materials (Gc). 
Severely gullied land, Cuthbert-Silerton materials (Gb). 
Severely gullied land, Lexington-Ruston materials (Gd). 

From 10 to 70 percent of the surface of the moderately 
gullied areas is gullied. In the severely gullied areas, 
more than 70 percent of the surface is covered by gullies. 
The exposed material in the gullies is sand, clay, sandy 
clay, or sandy clay loam. Large amounts of sand and 
silt wash from the gullies to the adjacent flood plains and 
stream channels. 

This land is best suited to forests. Pine trees grow 
well. Some areas between gullies can be used for pasture 
plants such as kudzu, bermudagrass, and sericea lespedeza. 

If these areas are used for pasture, protect the trees 
in the gullies from damage by livestock. Keep the 
ground covered at all times and apply lime and fertilizer 
heavily according to needs indicated by soil tests. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vile-2 
Slightly or severely eroded soils on steep slopes: 


Ruston fine sandy loam, steep phase (Rd). 
Ruston sandy clay loam, severely eroded steep phase (Rh). 
Shubuta-Cuthbert loams, steep phases (Sc). 


The soils of this unit are moderately well drained to 
somewhat excessively drained. They are droughty if 
cleared and are subject to further severe erosion. They are 
strongly acid and are moderately low to low in organic 
matter, in plant nutrients, and in water-supplying 
capacity. 

These soils are suited to permanent vegetation, pre- 
ferably trees. Pines grow well. Some areas are suited to 
grasses and legumes such as fescue, kudzu, bermudagrass, 
and sericea lespedeza. 

Leave forested areas in trees, and protect them from 
fire. Replace cull trees with healthy ones. Keep a 
protective ground cover on cleared areas at all times. Do 
not overgraze. Apply lime and fertilizer according to 
needs indicated by soil tests. 


Forests 


When the first white settlers arrived, the area that is now 
Henderson County was covered by dense hardwood 
forests. White oak, chestnut, hickory, poplar, beech, 
sweetgum, and blackgum were the principal species.. 
Other trees were blackjack, black, scarlet, pin, and willow 
oaks; hackberry; yellow-poplar; wild cherry; dogwood; 
persimmon; red maple; redeedar; holly; ash; sycamore; 
and black walnut.$ 

Gradually, a large part of the soils suitable for cultivation 
was cleared. Generally, these were the soils on ridgetops, 
terrace. lands, and bottom lands. The less productive 
soils were left in forest. Most of the forests have been 
cut over one or more times, and there are practically 
no virgin forests left. Many eroded areas have been 
planted to loblolly and shortleaf pines. Where seed 
trees abound, abandoned fields have been taken over by a 
natural stand of pines. 

Types of forest cover —Forests are generally of five types 
in Henderson County. The Ina-Beechy-Hymon soil 
association areas are dominated by an oak~beech-ash- 
gum-poplar type of hardwood forest. The Ruston- 
Lexington and Lexington-Ruston soil association areas 
are dominated by an oak-hickory-poplar type of hardwood 
forest. Trees on these areas grow fast, and stands are 
healthy if they are not overgrazed or damaged by fire. 
The Shubuta-Cuthbert association area is dominated by a 
white oak-hickory-beech type of hardwood forest. Trees 
grow rapidly in this area and, as a whole, they have been 
well managed. The Dulac-Tippah-Cuthbert soil associa- 
tion area supports a gum-oak-beech type of hardwood 
forest. The Ruston-Shubuta-Silerton soil association 
area is dominated by a scrub oak-hickory-beech type of 
hardwood forest. Here, overgrazing, fire, and the low 
fertility of the soils have combined to make most of the 
large trees poor for timber. 

The county has only a few areas of native pine. These 
are in the Ruston-Lexington soil association area and are 
located just south of Lexington. 

Generally, in all of the soil associations, whatever the 
type of forest, the direction and length of slope have in- 
fluenced the forest growth. The north- and east-facing 
slopes support @ more vigorous growth and a larger pro- 
portion of desirable species. Similarly, the trees are 
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more vigorous, and more desirable species grow on the 
lower parts of long slopes. This is probably because more 
moisture and colluvial materials collect around the bases 
of slopes. 

In this county 90,833 acres is woodland. About one- 
fourth of this 1s pastured woodland, about one-fourth 
publicly-owned woodland, and the rest is privately owned 
woodland that is not pastured. Employees of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps planted pines in Natchez 
‘Trace State Park and surrounding areas about 20 years 
ago. Each year since that time, farmers have planted 
small areas of unproductive land to pines. 

The benefits of good forest management are better 
timber, improved soils with better moisture relations, and 
better control of erosion. The forested soils are generally 
much more porous and absorb much more water than 
cultivated soils. 

_ Prevention of fire and control of grazing are important. 
Fire prevention is necessary to achieve satisfactory pro- 
duction of timber and to maintain the maximum soil 
porosity. In Henderson County volunteer fire-fighting 
crews work with the Tennessee Department of Conserva- 
tion foresters. The county has several fire towers and the 
fire-control program is excellent. Control of grazing 
increases tree growth, and allows the stand to regenerate. 
Overgrazing damages the soil porosity and increases 
erosion, 

Cull trees, either young or mature, should be replaced 
by young hardwoods or pines. Generally, pines are 
suited to all of the soils of the county. On areas where a 
tractor can be used, pine-planting machines are available 
for use. On the sides of gullies and where there is a net- 
work of gullies, pine trees can be planted with a dibble. 
Where pines are planted with kudau, the kudzu vines have 
covered the tops of the pines, shading them and stunting 
their growth. Black locust is not likely to grow well on 
these soils. 


Formation and Classification of Soils 


Soil results from the interaction of soil-forming processes 
on materials deposited or accumulated by geologic action, 
The characteristics of the soil at any given point are 
determined by (1) the type of parent material; (2) the 
climate under which the soil material has accumulated 
and existed since it accumulated; (3) the plant and animal 
life in and on the soil; (4) the relief, or lay of the land; 
and (5) the length of time the forces of soil development 
have acted on the soil material. 

The first part of this section deals with the foregoing 
rectors The second part deals with the classification of 
the soils. 


Factors of Soil Formation 


Climate and vegetation are factors of soil formation 
that tend to be uniform throughout Henderson County. 
Therefore, differences in the parent material, relief, and 
time account for the principal differences among the soils, 


Parent materials 


The parent materials of the soils of Henderson County 
are of two kinds—(1) residuum from the weathering of 
rocks in place, and (2) materials transported by water 
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or gravity and laid down as unconsolidated deposits of 
clay, silt, and sand. ‘The residual materials are similar 
to the underlying rocks from which they were derived. 
The materials transported by water or gravity are similar 
to the soils or rocks from which they were washed. 

The parent materials of the soils formed in place consist 
of weathered loess and Coastal Plain sands and clays. 
The soils have many of the same properties as the parent 
materials from which they have developed. 

The kinds of transported materials are reflected in 
some of the properties of the soils. The Dexter, Freeland, 
Hatchie, and Almo soils have formed from shallow loess 
that overlies old alluvium transported from sand and clay 
Coastal Plain materials. In many places the loessal ma- 
terial is mixed with the Coastal Plain materials. The 
Shannon, Hymon, Ina, and Beechy soils have formed in 
these mixed materials. 

Although a rather consistent relationship exists be- 
tween the kind of parent material and the properties of 
re soils, some soil properties must be attributed to other 
factors. 


Climate 


Henderson County has a temperate, continental climate. 
The summers are long and warm. The winters are short 
and mild. The moderately high temperatures and the 
generally moist condition of the soil favor rapid chemical 
reaction. The soil is frozen for only short periods and to 
only shallow depths so that the translocation of materials 
also takes place during the winter. The large amount 
of rainfall causes rather rapid movement of the soluble 
and colloidal materials downward through the soil. 

The climate of the county is nearly uniform. Neverthe- 
less, small local differences are caused by differences in 
slope gradient and direction, For example, on the south- 
and west-facing slopes, the average temperatures are 
somewhat higher than on the north- and east-facing slopes. 
The amount of moisture is generally less in soils on steep 
slopes than in soils on milder ones. 

These local differences affect the chemical changes and 
movement of materials in the soil and also affect the 
growth of living matter. However small they may be, 
they cause differences in soil characteristics even though 
the parent materials are similar. Throughout the entire 
county, however, there is not enough difference in climate 
to cause broad differences in soil properties. In fact, the 
uniformity of the climate appears to be responsible for 
some of the outstanding properties that many of the soils 
have in common, 


Living matter 


Trees, shrubs, grasses, and other herbaceous plants, and 
micro-organisms, earthworms, insects, and various other 
forms of plant and animal life live on and in the soil. 
These are all active in the soil-forming processes. The 
nature of the changes that they bring about depends, 
among other things, on the kind of plant or animal life 
and the life processes peculiar to each. 

The kinds of plants and animals that live on and in the 
soil are determined by environmental factors such as 
climate, parent material, relief, and the age of the soil. 
The influence of climate is most apparent, though not 
always most important as a determinant of the kinds of 
macroflora that grow on the well-drained, well-developed, 
soils. Climate, by influencing the kind of living matter, 
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exerts a powerful, though indirect, influence on the 
morphology of soils. Climate and living matter together 
are the active factors of soil genesis. 

A forest that consisted predominantly of oak and hick- 
ory once covered most of the well-drained, well-developed 
sous of the county. In places there may have been large 
proportions of chestnut, beech, and yellow-poplar in the 
forest stands. There were probably differences in the 
density of the stands, in the relative proportion of the 
species, and in the associated ground cover. Neverthe- 
less, taking the county as a whole, the forests appear to 
have been fairly uniform. It is doubtful if any of the 
marked differences in properties among the well-drained, 
well-developed soils are the direct result of differences 
in plant cover alone. 

The roots of the trees that grow in this area go mod- 
erately deep to feed on the plant nutrients in the soil. 
The trees are mainly deciduous. They take essential 
plant nutrients from the lower part of the soil, store them 
in the leaves, and return them to the upper part of the 
soil when the leaves fall to the ground. The leaves of 
the different species vary considerably in content of 
plant nutrients. In general the amount of bases and 
phosphorus returned to the upper part of the soil in the 
leaves of deciduous trees is somewhat greater than that 
returned when pine needles and pine cones are shed. 

Much organic material is added to the soil in the form 
of dead leaves, roots, and entire plants. Most of it is 
added to the surface soil where it is acted upon by chemi- 
cals and by micro-organisms, earthworms, and other 
forms of life. In this county the organic materials de- 
compose rather rapidly because of the favorable temper- 
ature and moisture conditions, the favorable character 
of the organic material itself, and the presumably favorable 
micropopulation of the soil. Organic matter does not 
accumulate on the well-drained soils of this area to the 
extent that it does in cooler areas under similar conditions 
of drainage. 


Relief 


In this county the dissection of the landscape was well 
advanced before the loess was deposited. The loess has 
accumulated most extensively on the wide, gently sloping 
ridgetops and on northwest-facing slopes. 

In the more strongly dissected parts of the county, 
where steeper slopes predominate, the runoff washed the 
mantle of silt away almost as rapidly as it was deposited. 
Therefore little of it accumulated. The strong slopes 
also favor rapid geologic erosion of the weathered residual 
materials. As a result the formation of soils that have 
well-developed profiles has been retarded. On the mild 
slopes in the uplands, however, the soil profiles have 
moderately to strongly developed characteristics. 

Differences in drainage are caused by differences in 
relief. These variations in drainage, in turn, are the 
major causes of differences among soils that have developed 
from the same kind of parent material, regardless of 
whether the soil is on uplands, terraces, or first bottoms. 
Where differences brought about by differences in drain- 
age occur in soils derived from the same kind of parent 
material, the soils are grouped into a catena. One such 
catena of soils in Henderson County consists of soils of 
the Dexter, Freeland, Hatchie, and Almo series, all of 
which are terrace soils that, have developed from shallow 
loess that overlies old mixed alluvium. 


On the bottom lands, as well as on the uplands and 
terraces, differences in profile characteristics also indicate 
differences in drainage. Here, drainage is related to 
local relief, to elevation above stream level, to the height 
of the permanent water table, and to the frequency and 
duration of overflows. 


Age 


The land surface of the county is old, and the materials. 
have been exposed to the action of climate and biological 
agencies for a long time. This period of weathering has. 
allowed strong profile characteristics to develop on most 
upland areas where geologic erosion is not very active. 
In areas where geologic erosion is active and in the: 
valleys filled with recent alluvium, the soils do not have: 
strongly developed profile characteristics. 


Classification of Soils by Higher Categories 


The lower categories of soil classification—phases,. 
types, and series—are explained in the section, How a 
Soil Survey is Made. Briefly, a soil type consists of 
one or more phases and a soil series of one or more soil 
types. Soil types or phases are the units shown on the 
detailed soil map. 

Soil series are classified into the next broader category, 
the great soil groups. Each great soil group is made up 
of soils that have certain internal characteristics in com- 
mon. The broadest categories of soil classification are 
the three soil orders—zonal, intrazonal, and azonal— 
into which all of the great soil groups have been placed. 

Table 5 classifies the soil series of Henderson County 
by soil orders, great soil groups, and series. The table 
also shows the drainage, parent materials, relief, and 
degree of profile development of each series. Climate and. 
vegetation are fairly uniform throughout the county. 
Therefore, they have been omitted from the table. 

Zonal soils have well-developed profiles. In Henderson 
County they are the well-drained soils of the uplands and 
terraces; they occur on gentle to stcep slopes where the 
parent material has been in place for a long time. In this 
county the zonal soils belong to the Red-Yellow Podzolic 
great soil group. 

Intrazonal soils are dominantly influenced by relief, 
parent material, or age more than by climate or vege- 
tation. In this county the intrazonal soils belong to the 
Planosols great soil group, although some of the soils 
classified as Planosols have properties common to Red- 
Yellow Podzolic soils or Gray-Brown Podzolic soils. 

Azonal soils do not have well-developed profile char- 
acteristics. Their parent material has been in place only 
a short time, as. is true of recently transported materials. 
In steep areas, where geologic erosion is active, the soil- 
forming factors of clitnate and living matter are retarded 
and, as a result, the soils are only slightly developed. 
The azonal soils classified as Regosols have some properties 
that are common to the Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. Those 
classified in the Alluvial great soil group have properties 
that are common to Low-Humic Gley soils. 


Red- Yellow Podzolic soils 


Red-Yellow Podzolic soils are well-developed, well- 
drained, acid soils that have a thin organic (Ay) horizon 
and an organic-mineral (A,) horizon. These overlie a 
light-colored bleached (Az) horizon. The B horizon is red, 
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Taste 5.—Soil series, classified by higher categories, and the parent material, relief, and degree of profile development 


for each 


ZONAL 


Great soil group, series, 
and predominant drainage 


Parent material 


Red-Yellow Podazolie soils: 
Well drained— 
Dexter._._--- 22 -e 


Old mixed alluvium washed from 
loessal and sandy Coastal Plain 
materials and from shallow loess 
over old mixed alluvium. 

Shallow! loess over sandy Coastal 
Plain materials. 

Sandy Coastal Plain materials__...-..- 

Shallow loess over sandy clay Coastal 
Plain materials. 

Sandy clay Coastal Plain materials____ 


Relief 


Degree of profile development 


As indicated by 
number of 


sloping. 


Sloping to 
steep. 


layers— 
Gently sloping tostrongly | Strong.-------- 
Gently sloping to mod- | Strong_-.-..--. 
erately steep. 

Sloping to steep____.-_-- Strong_-.--_--- 

moderately | Strong.-...--.. 

P 

Sloping to steep...--___- Strong--.------ 


INTRAZONAL 


As indicated by 
contrast between 
layers— 


Strong. 


Strong. 


Very strong, 
Strong. 


Very strong. 


Planosols (siltpan): 


oderately well 
drained— 
Dulac__________---- Shallow loess over sandy clay Coastal | Gently sloping to mod- | Very strong-_---- Very strong. 
Plain materials. erately steep. 
Freeland. -_-_-_-.---- Shallow loess over old mixed alluvium | Gently sloping tostrongly | Very strong.__-- Very strong. 
washed from loessal and Coastal sloping. 
Plain materials. 
Providence._...---. Shallow loess over sandy Coastal | Same._.---.------.-.- Very strong.._-_ Very strong. 
Plain materials. 
Tippahsunsscusseawe Shallow loess over clay Coastal Plain | Same......-..-----.-.. Very strong..__. Very strong, 
' materials. 
Somewhat poorly 
drained— 
Calloway__._-.-.--- Deep loess? over sandy clay and clay | Gently sloping-..-..---- Very strong__-_-- Strong. 
Coastal Plain materials. 
Hatehie.----.---.-- Shallow loess over old mixed alluvium | Gently sloping---------- Very strong__._- Strong. 
washed from loessal and sandy 
Coastal Plain materials. 
Poorly drained— 
AlMOe os cohoce2 se Shallow loess over old mixed alluvium | Nearly level_--._.__---- Very strong----- Strong. 
washed from loessal and sandy clay 
Coastal Plain materials. 
Low-Humic Gley soils: 
Poorly drained— 
Beechy....-----..-. Young alluvium washed from loessal | Level to gently sloping_--! Moderate....._.| Moderate. 
and Coastal Plain materials. 
Somewhat poorly 
drained— 
Unesco seach esas Same: = 2c 2528 ohh os Seeks Saimnes sc ioe Sot ak See | Moderate____-.- Weak. 
AZONAL 
i] 
Regosols: 
Well drained— 
Cuthbert______-_.-- Sandy clay Coastal Plain materials..__| Sloping to steep__..____- Moderate_____-- Moderate. 
Alluvial soils: 
Well drained— 
Shannon -_-_.-.---- Mixed alluvium washed from loessal | Gently sloping..___----- Weak__-------- Weak. 
and Coastal Plain materials. 
Moderately welldrained— 
Hymon_____-.----- Young alluvium washed from loessal | Level to gently sloping._.| Moderate..__._- Weak. 


1 Shallow: Less than 42 inches thick. 


and Coastal Plain materials. 


2 Deep: More than 42 inches thick. 
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yellowish red, or yellow and contains more clay than the 
A horizon. The parent materials are somewhat siliceous. 
Coarse reticulate streaks or mottles of red, yellow, brown, 
and light gray are common in the lower horizons of the 
Red-Yellow Podzolic soils where the parent materials are 
thick. 

The soil-forming processes involved in the development 
of the Red-Yellow Podzolic soils are laterization and 
podzolization. These soils have developed under similar 
climate and vegetation. All are well drained, and, 
although they differ somewhat in degree of maturity, all 
are old enough to have at least a moderately well developed 


profile. 

The Red-Yellow Podzolic soils are gently sloping to 
steep. Differences among the profile characteristics, 
however, probably were not caused primarily by differ- 
ences in slope, although the profiles are not so well de- 
veloped on the stronger slopes. Many of the differences 
among the soil profiles have been caused by differences in 
parent materials, Soils that tend to have properties in 
common with the yellowish soils of this group generally 
appear to have parent materials that are younger, or the 
soils are lower in bases or not so well drained internally as 
the reddish soils of the group. 


DEXTER SERIES 
The Dexter soils have developed from old mixed allu- 


vium or from shallow loess that overlies old mixed 


alluvium. They occupy gentle to strong slopes on old 
terraces. They have medium runoff and internal drain- 
age. The Dexter soils are the well-drained members of 
the Dexter-Freeland-Haichie-Almo catena of soils. Differ- 
ences between them and other members of the catena 
have probably been caused by differences in relief and in 
the permeability of the underlying materials. The soils 
have developed under deciduous forest. They are 
medium to strongly acid. 
Profile description of Dexter silt loam: 

A; 0 to 2 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) very friable 
silt loam stained with organic matter, 

Az 2 to 8 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) very friable silt 
loam; weak: fine crumb structure. 

As; 8 to 11 inches, brown to dark-brown (7.5YR, 4/4) friable 
silt loam; very weak fine subangular blocky structure. 

Bi 11 to 14 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/3) friable heavy 
silt loam; weak medium blocky structure. 

Bz 14 to 26 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) friable heavy silt 
loam; moderate medium blocky structure, 

B; 26 to 36 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) friable heavy 
silt loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
gradual transition to layer below. 

C36 inches+, predominantly yellowish red (6YR 4/8) fine 
sandy clay loam with yellow, brown, and gray 
splotches; the splotches, particularly the gray ones, 
increase in prominence near the water table. Stratified 
sand is not uncommon. Some concretions occur. 


LEXINGTON SERIES 
The Lexington soils have properties common to both 
Red-Yellow Podzolic and Gray-Brown Podzolic. soils. 
They are well drained. They occur in the uplands and 
have developed in a thin layer of loess that overlies 
sandy Coastal Plain materials. These soils are associated 
with the Providence soils. They differ from the Provi- 
dence soils mainly as a result of differences in drainage. 
They have developed under deciduous forest and are 
moderately acid. 
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Profile description of Lexington silt loam: 


A, 0 to 2 inches, dark grayish-brown (1l0YR 4/2) very friable 
silt loam stained with organic matter. 

As 2 to 8 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) friable silt 
loam; weak fine crumb structure. 

B, 8 to 12 inches, yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/6) friable to firm 
heavy silt loam; very weak medium subangular 
blocky structure. 

Bz 12 to 30 inches, brown to dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) friable 
light silty clay loam; weak medium blocky structure. 

C30 to 37 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) to strong-brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) friable clay loam; a few dark concre- 
tions; very weak medium subangular blocky structure. 

D_ 37 inches+, reddish-yellow (7.5YR 7/6) loose sand. 


RUSTON SERIES 


The Ruston series consists of well-drained upland soils 
that have developed from sandy Coastal Plain materials. 
The soils occur on sloping to moderately steep slopes. On 
the steeper slopes, they are less well developed. They 
have developed under deciduous forest and are strongly 
acid. 

Profile description of Ruston fine sandy loam: 

Ai 0 to 1 inch, a mixture of sandy material and organic 
matter, 

Az: 1 to 24 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) friable 
fine sandy loam; moderate fine erumb structure. 

B, 24 to 30 inches, brawnish-yellow (10YR 6/6) friable fine 
sandy clay loam; weak medium blocky structure. 

C 30 to 36 inches, variegated, but mostly strong-brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) friable sandy clay loam with lighter 
shades, particularly in the lower part; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure. 

D 36 inches+, mottled or variegated strong-brown (7.5YR 
5/6) loamy fine sand; compact; massive, but breaks 
to single grains when crushed. 


SILERTON SERIES 


The Silerton series consists of well-drained soils of the 
uplands. These soils occur on sloping to moderately steep 
ridgetops and ridge slopes. They have developed under 
deciduous forest in a thin layer of loess that overlies sandy 
clay or clay Coastal Plain materials. Differences between 
them and the Dulac soils, with which they are associated, 
have been brought about by differences in drainage caused 
by differences in relief, in the kind of parent material, and 
in the permeability of the underlying material. 

Profile description of Silerton silt loam: 

A; Oto 1 inch, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) very friable 
silt loam; moderate medium granular structure. 

Az 1 to 8 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) friable silt 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure, but 
under pressure, breaks easily to weak fine granular 
fragments; abrupt boundary. 

Bz 8 to 20 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) friable to firm 
silty clay loam with strong medium subangular blocky 
structure; gradual boundary. 

B; 20 to 80 inches, brownish-yellow (lOYR 6/6) firm silty 
clay faintly mottled with strong brown (7.5YR 5/6); 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure. 

C 30 inches+, mottled strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) and olive 
(5Y 5/4) very firm micaceous silty clay that grades 
with depth to brittle sandy clay. 


SHUBUTA SERIES 


The Shubuta series consists of well-drained soils of the 
uplands. They have sloping to steep relief. These soils 
have developed in sandy clay Coastal Plain materials 
under deciduous forest. The forest now consists mainly 
of white oak, beech, and hickory, but the type of forest 
is apparently a result of the kind of soils rather than the 
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cause of differences between these and other soils. The 
soils have developed enough to be classified as zonal, 
although on the steep slopes some of the profiles are not 
so well developed as is typical of zonal soils. 

Profile description of Shubuta fine sandy loam: 

A; Oto 2 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) loose very fine sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure. 

A, 2to5 inches, olive-brown (2.5Y 4/4) very friable fine sandy 
loam; very weak medium subangular blocky structure. 

B, 5 to 7 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) friable sandy clay 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure. 

B; 7 to 14 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) very firm sandy 
clay with a few olive specks; some small mica flakes; 
strong medium blocky structure. 

C14 to 30 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) and olive-yellow 
(2.5Y 6/6) very-firm brittle sandy clay; weak coarse 
angular blocky structure. 

D 80 inches+, red (10R.4/6) firm sandy clay with a few fine 
distinct mottles of gray (2.5Y 6/0); massive structure. 


Planosols 


Planosols are intrazonal soils that have one or more 
cemented or compacted horizons high in content of clay. 
The compacted horizons are in abrupt contrast to the 
adjacent horizons. The Planosols have formed under 
forest or grass in a humid or subhumid climate. The 
compacted layers are predominantly silt and are below 
the B; layer. AU of the Planosols in Henderson County 
have siltpans. 

The Freeland, Tippah, Providence, and Dulac soils are 
Planosols that have some properties common both to 
Red-Yellow Podzolic and Gray-Brown Podzolic soils. 


DULAC SERIES 


The Dulac soils are moderately well drained pan soils 
of the uplands. They have developed in a thin layer of 
loess that overlies.sandy clay Coastal Plain materials. 
The soils occur on gentle to moderately steep slopes and 
have developed under deciduous forest. 

Profile description of Dulac silt loam: 


Ai 0 to 1 inch, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) very friable 
silt loam. 

Ae 1 to 7 inches, light yellowish-brown (lOYR 6/4) friable 
silt loam; weak fine crumb structure. 

Bz 7 to 21 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) friable to firm 
heavy silt loam; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure. 


Bsmi 21 to 24 inches, mottled, yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/6) 
and light-gray (2.5Y 7/2) silt loam; more friable 
than layer immediately above; weak medium sub- 
angular blocky structure. 

Bgmz 24 to 32 inches, mottled, light-gray (2.5Y 7/2) and 


strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) compact heavy silt 
loam; moderate medium angular blocky structure. 

Cc 32 to 40 inches, mottled, gray (2.5Y 7/2) and strong- 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) friable silt loam with seams of 
light-gray (2.5Y 7/2) clay; weak medium angular 
biocky structure; diffuse boundary. 

D 40 inches+, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6), mottled with 
olive-gray (5Y 5/2) firm sandy clay; massive. 


FREELAND SERIES 

The Frecland soils are moderately well drained, old 
terrace pan soils. They occur on gentle to strong slopes. 
The soils have formed under deciduous forest in shallow 
loess that overlies old mixed alluvium. The old alluvium 
consists of silty loess and sandy Coastal Plain materials. 
The soils are moderately to strongly acid. They are 
members of the Dexter-Freeland-Hatchie-Almo catena of 
soils. The differences between them and other members 


of the catena were probably caused by differences in 
relief and in permeability of the parent material. 
Profile description of Freeland silt loam: 


A; 0 to 1 ineh, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) very friable 

silt loam. 

Az 1 to 6 inches, brown to dark-brown (10YR 4/3) friable 

silt loam; weak fine crumb structure, 

B, 6 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) friable 
heavy silt loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure. 

24 to 42 inches, (siltpan) brown to dark-brown (1l0YR 
4/3), pale-brown (10YR_ 6/3), yellowish-brown 
(OYR 5/4), and gray to light-gray (SY 6/1), firm 
light silty clay loam; many large distinct mottles; 
moderate coarse angular blocky structure. 

C 42 inches+, brown to dark-brown (LOYR 4/3) friable 

loam; a few light-gray mottles; weak coarse angular 
blocky to massive structure. 


Bam 


PROVIDENCE SERIES 


The Providence soils are moderately well drained pan 
soils of the uplands. They have developed in a thin layer 
of loess that overlies permeable sandy Coastal Plain 
materials. These soils have developed under deciduous 
forest. They occur on gentle to strong slopes and are 
moderately to strongly acid. 

Profile description of Providence silt loam: 


Ai 0 to 1 ineh, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) very friable 

silt loam. 

Ag 1 to 6 inches, yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/4) very friable 

silt loam; weak fine-crumb structure. 

B, 6 to 28 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) heavy silt 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; rather abrupt transition to layer below. 

28 to 40 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) and light brown- 
ish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) compact silt loam; many large 
distinct mottles; coarse angular blocky structure; 
gradual transition to sandier materialin layer below. 

D 40 inches+, dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/4) fine sandy 

loam that grades to sand; a few faint light brownish- 
oy oe 6/2) mottles; single grain structure when 
crushed, 


Bam 


TIPPAH SERIES 


The Tippah soils occur on uplands. They have de- 
veloped in a thin layer of loess that overlies plastic clay 
Coastal Plain materials. They are moderately well 
drained and commonly have a siltpan about 2 feet below 
the surface. These soils are associated with the Dulac 
soils and differ from the Dulac mainly as a result of 
differences in underlying material. They occur on gently 
sloping to strongly sloping ridgetops. They have de- 
veloped under deciduous forest and are strongly acid. 

Profile description of Tippah silt loam: 


A; Oto 1 inch, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) very friable 
silt loam, stained dark with o6rganie matter. 

Ae 1 to 6 inches, light yellowish-brown (1lOYR 6/4) friable 
silt loam; weak fine crumb structure. 

B, 6 to 22 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) to 
strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6), firm silty clay loam; 
moderate medium blocky structure. 

22 to 32 inches, (siltpan) pale-olive (SY 6/4), olive 
(5Y 5/3), light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2), and brown 
to dark-brown (10YR 4/3), firm silty clay loam; 
many large distinct mottles; moderate medium 
angular blocky structure. 

C, 32 to 36 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) plastic clay 
with many medium distinct mottles of yellowish 
red (SYR 4/6) and grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2); strong 
medium angular blocky structure. 

C, 86 inches+, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) plastic clay 
splotched with light olive gray (2.5Y 6/2); massive 
but breaks, under pressure, to large angular frag- 
ments. 


Ben 
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CALLOWAY SERIES 


The Calloway series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained pan soils of the uplands. The soils have de- 
veloped in a fairly thick layer of loess that overlies 
Coastal Plain sandy clays and clays. They have de- 
veloped under deciduous forest on broad gently sloping 
ridgetops. The Calloway soils differ from some phases 
of Dulac and Tippah soils, with which they are associated, 
in relief and in permeability of the parent material. 
They are strongly acid. 

Profile description of Calloway silt loam: 


A; 0 to 1% inches, very dark grayish brown (LOYR 3/2) 
very friable silt loam stained with organic matter. 

A, 1% to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) very 
friable silt loam; very weak fine crumb structure. 

B, 8 to 12 inches, yellowish-brown (lOYR 5/4) friable silt 
loam; moderate medium angular blocky structure. 

B, 12 +0 22 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) friable 
heavy silt loam; common fine faint mottles of light 
brownish gray (2.5 Y 6/2) and a few niedium-sized soft, 
brown concretions; moderate fine and medium 
angular blocky structure. 

B; 22 to 26 inches, firm silt loam, fine faint mottles of light 
olive brown (2.5Y 5/4), light yellowish brown 
(2.5Y 6/4), and light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2); 
moderate medium angular blocky structure. 

26 to 42 inches, light-gray to gray (2.5Y 7/2) to grayish- 
brown (2.5Y 5/2) mottled with yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/8), firm heavy silt loam to silty elay loam; 
moderate medium angular blocky structure with 
strong course columnar macrostructure and strong 
medium angular microstructure in the lower part; 
contains dark-brown soft concretions. 

C 42 to 58 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) compact firm 
heavy silt loam with seams of gray clay; common 
large mottles of dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) and yellow- 
ish brown (10YR 5/6); weak medium and coarse 
angular blocky structure. 

D 58 inches+, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) firm fine 
sandy clay; common medium distinct mottles of 
light brownish gray (IOYR 6/2) and dark brown 
(7.5YR 4/4); moderate medium angular blocky 
structure, 
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HATCHIE SERIES 


The Hatchie soils are the somewhat poorly drained 
members of the Dexter-Freeland-Hatchie-Almo catena 
of soils. They have formed on gently sloping terraces in 
shallow loess that overlies old mixed alluvium. The 
alluvium consists of silty loess and sandy Coastal Plain 
materials. These soils have formed under deciduous 
forest and are strongly acid. The differences between 
them and other members of the catena have probably 
been caused by differences in relief and in the permeability 
of the parent and underlying material. Only one map- 
ping unit of this series, Hatchie silt loam, gently sloping 
phase, occurs in this county. 

Profile description of Hatchie silt loam: 


A, Oto 1 inch, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) very friable 

silt loam. 

As 1 to 6 inches, brown (LOYR 5/3) friable silt loam; weak 

fine crumb structure. 

B, 6 to 16 inches, yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/4) friable silt 
loam; a few fine faint light brownish-gray (2.5Y 
6/2) and light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) motitles, in- 
creasing in number with depth; weak medium sub- 
angular blocky structure. 

16 to 34 inches, firm silty clay loam with light-gray 
(5Y 7/1) silt in the seams; many large distinct 
mottles of ight yellowish brown (10YR 6/4), light 
olive gray (5Y 6/2), and white (5Y 7/1); weak coarse 
angular blocky structure. 
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Cc 34 to 42 inches, mottled brownish-yellow (lOYR. 6/6) 
and light-gray (2.5Y 7/2) loam; compact; massive. 

D 42 inches+, dark-brown (7,5YR 4/4) friable fine sandy 
loam; a few faint light-gray (2.5Y 7/2) mottles; 
massive but breaks to single grain when crushed. 


ALMO SERIES 


The Almo soils are the poorly drained members of 
the Dexter-Freeland-Hatchie-Almo catena. They have 
formed in shallow loess that overlies old mixed alluvium, 
The old mixed alluvium consists of silty loessal material 
and Coastal Plain sands and clays. ‘These soils occupy 
nearly level old terrace positions. They have formed 
under deciduous forest and are strongly acid. The 
differences between them and other members of the catena 
were probably caused. by differences in relief and in the 
permeability of the parent material and substratum. 
Only one soil of this series, Almo silt loam, occurs in 
Henderson County. 

Profile description of Almo silt loam: 

A; 0 to 1 inch, light-gray (LOYR 7/1) very friable silt loam 
splotched with darker organic stains. 

A, 1 to 8 inches, light-gray (JOYR 7/1) very friable silt 
loam with a few faint mottles of yellow (10YR 7/6) 
and brown (LOYR, 5/3); contains iron concretions; 
weak fine crumb structure. 

Be 8 to 12 inches, gray (LOYR 6/1) friable silt loam; mottled 

with yellowish brown (1OYR 5/4); weak fine sub- 

angular blocky structure, 

12 to 24 inches, mottled yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/6) and 
gray (10YR 6/1) firm light silty clay loam; common 
iron concretions; weak medium angular blocky 
structure, 

C 24 to 42 inches, mottled gray (1OYR 6/1) and yellowish- 
brown (10YR 5/6) light silty clay loam; more 
friable than layer immediately above; very weak 
coarse angular blocky structure; contains many 
iron concretions. . 

D 42 inches +, mottled, light-gray (10YR 7/2), brown 
(lOYR, 5/3), and yellow (LOY R 7/6) friable very fine 
sandy clay loam; the content of sand increases with 
depth. 


Low-Humie Gley soils 


Low-Humic Gley soils are an intrazonal group of 
somewhat poorly drained to poorly drained soils. They 
have a very thin surface horizon moderately high in 
organic matter. This overlies mottled gray and brown 
gleyed mineral horizons that have little textural differ- 
entiation. The soils of the two series in this great soil 
group are developing in young alluvium. 


BEECHY SERIES 


The Beechy soils are true Low-Humic Gley soils. 
Their profile is gleyed throughout, and little, if a 
textural development is evident. The soils are poorly 
drained. They occur on the lower parts of the first 
bottoms in association with Ina soils and with the local 
alluvium phases of the Shannon and Hymon. 

Profile description of Beechy silt loam: 

0 to 4 inches, very dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 3/2) very friable 
silt loam; weak granular structure. 

4 inches-++, friable silt loam; many large distinct mottles of 
light gray (2.5Y 7/2), olive brown (2.5Y 4/4), and yellowish 
brown (LOYR 5/6); structureless; strata of sand are 
common. 

INA SERIES 

The Ina series is the somewhat poorly drained member 
of the Shannon-Hymon-Ina-Beechy catena. The soils 
are associated with the other soils of the catena. They 
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are somewhat better drained than the Beechy soils and 
are, therefore, somewhat less gleyed. The parent mate- 
rial is young alluvium washed from loess and Coastal 
Plain materials. These soils may be considered inter- 
grades to Alluvial soils and, therefore, show less develop- 
ment than the Beechy soils. 

Profile description of Ina silt loam: 

0 to 10 inches, brown to dark-brown (10YR 4/8) very friable 
silt loam; very weak fine granular structure. 

10 inches+, mottled, light-gray (SY 7/1) and yellowish-brown 
(10YR 5/4) very friable loam; mottles are many, large, 
and distinct; very weak fine granular structure but 
becomes massive at a depth of 40 inches. 


Regosols 


Regosols are azonal soils that consist of deep unconsoli- 
dated rock (soft mineral deposits). In these soils few, if 
any, clearly expressed soil characteristics have developed. 
In Henderson County, Regosols are represented by only 
one series, the Cuthbert. 


CUTHBERT SERIES 


The Cuthbert soils are well-drained soils of the uplands 
that have developed in brittle, acid, sandy clay Coastal 
Plain materials. They are associated with the Shubuta 
soils and differ from them mainly in degree of profile 
development. They have some properties common to 
soils of the Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil group, but there 
has not been enough profile development to place them in 
that group. The Cuthbert soils have formed under de- 
ciduous forest and are strongly acid. Generally, in 
Henderson County, appreciable amounts of silt are mixed 
with the upper 10 inches of sandy material. 

Profile of Cuthbert very fine sandy loam: 

A; Oto 1 inch, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) very friable 
very fine sandy loam mixed with organic matter. 

Ae 1 to 5 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) friable silt 
loam. 

B, 5 to 12 inches, reddish-yellow (7.5YR 6/8) friable clay 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky structure. 

C 12 inches+, mottled or streaked reddish-yellow (7.5YR 
6/8) and light-gray (5Y 7/1) clay and sandy material 
or laminated beds of light-gray clay and yellowish 
sandy material; colors of the sands and clays vary 
widely; many iron concretions in some places. 


Alluvial soils 


Alluvial soils, classified as azonal, are developing from 
transported and recently deposited material (alluvium). 
The soil materials have not been in place long enough to 
form differentiated horizons, 


SHANNON SERIES 


The Shannon series consists of well-drained soils that 
show little or no gleization. The soils have the best 
drainage of any of the soils of the Shannon-Hymon-Ina- 
Beechy catena, but they are the least developed. Gen- 
erally, the Shannon soils occupy the highest positions on 
the bottom lands. Only one soil of this series, Shannon 
silt loam, local alluvium phase, occurs in this county. 

Profile description of Shannon silt loam (cultivated): 

0 to 6 inches, dark-brown to very dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/3 
to 3/2) very friable silt loam; contains some fine sand. 
6 to 42 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 3/2) friable silt loam; weak 


medium granular structure; a few distinct mottles of light 
gray (2.5Y 7/2); some sand at depths of 42 inches. 
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HYMON SERIES 


The Hymon soils are moderately well drained. ‘They 
show some gleization below depths of 14 to 20 inches. 
They are forming in young alluvium. The materials have 
not been in place long enough to show textural differenti- 
ation. The Hymon soils are associated with the Ina soils. 

Profile description of Hymon silt loam: 


0 to 20 inches, brown to dark-brown (10YR 4/8) very friable 
silt loam; weak granular structure; few faint light-gray 
(5Y 7/1) mottles at a depth of 14 inches, increasing in size 
and distinctness with depth. 

20 inches+, light-gray (5Y 7/1), pale-olive (5Y 6/4), and 
brown to dark-brown (10YR 4/3) friable silt loam; some 
thin layers of loose sand; very weak fine granular structure 
to structureless, 


Engineering applications ° 


This soil survey report of Henderson County, Tenn., 
contains information that can be used by engineers to— 

(1) Make soil and land use studies that will aid in the 
selecting and developing of industrial, business, 
residential, and recreational sites. 

(2) Make estimates of runoff and erosion char- 
acteristics for use in designing drainage structures 
and planning dams and other structures for water 
and soil conservation. 

(3) Make reconnaissance surveys of soil and ground 
conditions that will aid in selecting locations for 
highways and airports and in planning detailed 
soul surveys for the intended locations. 

(4) Locate sand and gravel for use in structures. 

(5) Correlate pavement performance with types of 
soil and thus develop information that will be 
useful in designing and maintaining the pavements. 

(6) Determine the suitability of soil units for cross- 
country movements of vehicles and construction 
equipment. 

(7) Supplement other sources of information in making 
engineering soil maps and reports. 

The soit map and the descriptive report are somewhat 
generalized, and should be used only in planning more 
detailed field surveys to determine the in-place condition of 
the soil at the site of the proposed engineering construction. 
The soil map and report should be a valuable aid to 
preliminary planning, however, and in many areas can 
reduce substantially the time spent in on-the-spot in- 
vestigations, 


Soil Science Terminology 


Some of the terms used by the agricultural soil scientists 
may be unfamiliar to the engineer, and some words—for 
example, soil, sand, silt, clay, granular, crumb, angular 
or subangular blocky—may have special meanings in soil 
science. These and other special terms that are used in 
the soil survey report are defined in the glossary at the 
back of this report. 


6 This section was prepared by the Soil Conservation Service, 
with the assistance of engineers from the Bureau of Public Roads 
and the Tennessee Department of Highways. Test data in table 6 
were obtained in the Soils Laboratory, Bureau of Public Roads. 
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Tapiy 6.—LEngineering test data’ for 


Moisture-density 
Bureau of 
Public 
Soil and location Parent material Roads Depth | Maximum 
report dry Optimum 
number density moisture 
Almo silt loam: Inches Lb. per cu. ft. Percent 
1.75 miles northeast of New Hope Church; 20 | Mixed loessal and Coastal Plain 92916 0-4. 107 16 
miles south of Darden. materials. 92917 4-14, 107 15 
92918 t4+ 112 14 
Calloway silt loam, gently sloping phase: 
1.0 miles southwest of Poplar Corner Church; | Deep® loess____-_. ----.--------- 92941 0-6 110 14 
1.0 miles west of Union Cross. 92942 6-15 113 14 
92943 15-36 110 15 
92944 3864 110 16 
Cuthbert-Silerton soils, moderately steep phases: 
0.25 miles west of Ridley on Highway 100; 3.0 | Mantle of thin’ loess over Coastal 92936 0-4. 109 14 
miles southwest of Reagen. Plain materials. 92937 4-12 114 13 
92938 12+ 109 16 
0.5 miles north of Chesterfield._...--...------ Coastal Plain materials..._--_--.- 92939 2-9 119 12 
92946 9+ 99 24 
Dulae and Tippah silt loams, sloping phases: 
0.25 miles west of Cedar Grove School__.---.- Shallow’ loess over Coastal Plain 92929 0-6 107 15 
materials. 92930 6-22 103 20 
92931 22-32 109 7 
92932 32+ 91 27 
0.25 miles west of Anderson’s Store; 2.0 miles | Shallow? loess over Coastal Plain 92945 0-6 104 15 
south of Threadgills Store. materials. 92946 6-24 106 18 
92947 24-42 112 15 
92948 42+ 114 15 
Freeland silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase: 
2.75 miles south of Chesterfield__.-..---~----- Mixed loessal and Coastal Plain 92912 0-6 107 15 
materials. 92913 6-24 110 16 
92914 24-42 109 17 
92915 42+ 115 14 
Hatchie silt loam: 
2.25 miles west of Taylors Crossing on Highway | Mixed loessal and Coastal Plain 92908 0-5 115 12 
100; 0.25 miles right on gravel road. materials. 92909 5-16 112 15 
92910 16-34 112 15 
92911 34+ 117 14 
Hymon silt loam: 
2.5 miles southwest of Chesterfield__.-.--.---- Mixed loessal and Coastal Plain 92906 0-20 106 18 
materials. 92907 20+ 107 1? 
Lexington silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase: 
0.25 miles east of Timberlake. .___.---------- Shallow? loess over Coastal Plain 92923 0-6 110 14 
materials. 92924. 6-34 107 18 
92925 34+ 114 15 
Providence silt loam, sloping phase: 
2.0 miles north of Lexington and 0.25 miles west | Shallow? loess over Coastal Plain 92919 0-6 108 14 
of Highway 22. materials. 92920 6-28 108 18 
92921 28-40 114. 15 
92922 40-+ 119 12 
Ruston fine sandy loam, moderately sep phase: 
100 yards southeast of Oak Grove Church; 3.0 | Coastal Plain materials_____.----- 92926 0-3 107 15 
miles east of Lexington. 92927 3-18 125 8 
92928 18+ 124 11 
Silerton silt loam, sloping phase: 
1.5 miles north of Chesterfield..-_..-_---_-_-- Shallow? loess over Coastal Plain 92933 0-7 104. 16 
materials. 92934 7-24 104 20 
92935 24+ 110 16 


1 Tests performed by Bureau of Public Roads in accordance with 
standard procedures of the American Association of State Highway 
Officials (A. A. 8. H. 0.). 

2 Mechanical analyses are based on the soil samples as received 
by the Bureau of Public Roads Laboratory and tested according 
to the A 8. H. O. Designation: T 88-58. Results by this 
procedure frequently differ somewhat from results that would have 


been obtained by the soil survey procedure of the Soil Conservation 
Service (SCS). In the A. A. 8. H. O. procedure, the fine material 
is analyzed by the hydrometer method and the various grain- 
size fractions are calculated on the basis of all the material in the 
soil sample, including that coarser than 2 mm. in diameter. In 
the SCS soil survey procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the 
pipette method and the material coarser than 2 mm. in diameter is 
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soil samples taken from 13 soil profiles 


Mechanical analysis # Classification 
Percentage passing sieve ? Percentage smaller than 4 Liquid | Plastic- 
limit ity 
index 
No. 4; No. 10 | No. 40 | No. 60 | No. 200] 0.05 | 0.02 | 0.005} 0.002 A. A. 8S. H. 0.4) Unified 5 
84-in. | 84-in. | (4.7 (2.0 (0.42 (0.25 (0.074 | mm. } mm. | mm. mm. 
mm.) | mm.) mnt.) mm.) mm.) 
ee ene eee 100 99 98 93 87 64 21 15 27 5 | A-4 (8)_-.-.| ML-CL 
Pode | boo ate cen he 100 99 98 93 87 64 22 14 27 5 | A-4 (8)_--..] ML—CL 
Soper eee tears eae 100 99 97 88 83 64 28 21 27 8 | A-4 (8)_.___| CL. 
Betien ots Hee eb 100 96 91 82 77 58 22 17 26 6 | A-4 (8)..---| ML-CL. 
Bo Siscie| eames [Leck 100 97 93 85 81 64 30 24 30 11 | A-6 (8)__-_--| CL. 
iviue the stele 2 100 98 94 87 84 68 33 26 35 15 | A-6 (10)_--..) CL 
ee eae Pere eee [ae ae 100 97 92 83 74 64 32 27 38 18 | A-6 (11)_---| CL 
98 94 80 72 50 18 13 22 3 | A-4 (8).--.- ML 
98 95 83 77 56 23 16 22 4 | A-4 (8)____- ML-CL 
98 97 90 85 68 39 33 41 19 | A-7-6 (12)__.] CL 
86 83 46 39 27 13 10 18 2 | A-4 (2)__-_. 8M 
99 97 80 74 65 56 52 63 37 | A-7-6 (20) -..| CH 
99 98 88 81 57 17 ll 23 3 | A~4 (8).---- ML 
100 99 93 89 73 41 35 47 23 | A-7-6 (15)_..| CL 
99 98 85 80 62 34 29 39 17 | A-6 (A1I)_--- CL 
Shoewawa pte oe | telat 100 99 87 83 74 65 62 81 47 | A-7-5 (20)_-.| CH 
ea ee ee eee | een 100 99 95 90 66 18 13 24 2 _ -----| ML 
sy Ss) Matin Aad paella ee Sic aS 100 98 95 79 41 35 46 22 | A-7-6 (14)_..| CL 
fogs |Get See ee 100 99 98 92 87 67 29 24 35 15 | A-6 (10)_-_.| CL 
ia Sa hea oe ee 100 99 98 88 82 64 32 27 31 14 | A-6 (10)---.} CL 
Muse db etch elas oa 100 99 97 94 89 68 21 15 25 2 | A-4 (8)_____]| ML 
i eel a eee) stats adobe eich 100 99 97 93 75 35 27 36 15 | A-6 (10)_-.--} CL 
eres pee eee eee 100 99 97 93 88 69 33 26 40 18 | A~6 (11)----) CL 
Ls sano. | ao es etl nto 100 98 96 89 83 64 27 20 30 12 | A-6 (9)_----} CL 
et ee eee 100 98 95 77 64 40 17 13 20 2 | A-4 (8)-----| ML 
100 99 97 85 76 53 26 20 30 10 ; A-4 (8)_.--- CL. 
100 99 97 85 74 51 26 21 32 12 | A-6 (Q)____- CL 
100 99 97 78 66 43 23 19 28 10 | A—4 (8)_---- CL 
ea ae emer reed (rear Ste rad ono 100 92 88 72 39 28 33 10 | A-4 (8)_-_.--| ML-CL. 
Ape neal eee tel ee peel ee ae ere I CS 100 85 80 63 33 25 33 11 | A~6 (8)-.---| ML-CL 
Ee ere Pein Are 100 98 96 94 88 62 19 14 25 5 | A-4 (8).----]| ML-CL. 
RING at cific cet SIE RNs cee ti Se 100 99 98 94 76 37 30 44 22 | A-7-6 (14)_- 
SPARS ele ces lee 6 a 100 95 85 79 75 57 26 21 32 12 | A-6 (9)_--_--| CL 
eee es pee ered eee 100 97 92 87 82 60 19 11 24 4.) A-4 (8)____-| MI-CL. 
Soe | ae bt boos the asta 100 98 95 92 39 72 33 26 39 17 | A-6 (11)---. 
ape oS adhe waded 100 96 88 79 75 57 23 18 30 11 | A-6 (8)_--.-] CL 
Wece ase eee f| aS 100 94 83 71 68 52 23 18 27 10 | A~4 (7)----_]| CL 
tifa sala tl Pete ced 100 86 70 51 47 34 12 7 26 2 | A-4 (3)-.---]| ML 
ce Sateen ee 100 84. 66 40 36 27 12 7 14 0} A~4 (1)_--_- 
Bow wel se cette eek as 100 85 65 41 38 28 15 13 20 5 | A~4 (1)..---| SM-SC 
Tears Se rte A hs 100 99 99 97 89 63 23 17 26 4 | A-4 (8)__-_.| ML-CL. 
bee a Md lem ae hn ee at eae Ah al et 100 99 93 74 41 36 45 20 | A-7-6 (13)_-.| ML-CL. 
Lies 100 95 89 84 83 80 71 52 36 30 43 22 | A-7-6 (13)-.-) CL. 
} 


excluded from calculations of grain-size fractions. The mechanical of Soils and Soil-Aggregate Mixtures for Highway Purposes, 
analyses used in this table are not suitable for use in naming textural A. A. 8. H. O. Designation: M 145-49. 


classes or soils. 5 The Unified Soil Classification System, Tech. Memo. No. 3-357, 
* Based on total material. Laboratory test data corrected for v. 1, Waterways Experiment Station, Corps of Engineers, March 
amount discarded in field sampling. 1953. 


4 Based on Standard Specifications for Highway Materials and ® Deep=more than 42 inches thick. 
Methods of Sampling and Testing (pt. 1, ed. 7): The Classification 7 Shallow=less than 42 inches thick, 
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Soil Test Data and Engineering Soil Classification 


The engineer should know the physical properties of 
the soil materials and the in-place condition of the soil 
so that he can make the best use of the soil maps. After 
testing the soil materials and observing the behavior of 
the soils when used in engineering structures and founda- 
tions, the engineer can develop and recommend designs 
to be used for structures on these soils. 


Soil test data 


Soil samples from the principal soil type of each of 9 
extensive series and 2 soil complexes were tested in accord- 
ance with standard procedures ’ to help evaluate the soils 
for engineering purposes. The test data are given 
in table 6. 

The engineering soil classifications in table 6 are based 
on data obtained by mechanical analyses and by tests 
made to determine the liquid limits and plastic limits. 
Mechanical analyses were made by combined sieve and 
hydrometer methods. Percentages of clay obtained by 
the hydrometer method should not be used in naming soil 
textural classes. 

The liquid-limit and plastic-limit tests measure the 
effect of water on the consistence of the soil material. 
As the moisture content of a clayey soil increases from a 
very dry state, the material changes from a solid to a 
semisolid or plastic state. As the moisture content is 
further increased, the material changes from a plastic to 
a liquid state. The plastic limit is the moisture content 


7? AMERICAN AssocraTION or State Hranway OFFIcIALs. STAND- 
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at which the soil material passes from a solid to a plastic 
state. The liquid limit is the moisture content at which 
the material passes from a plastic to a liquid state. The 
plasticity index is the numerical difference between the 
liquid limit and the plastic limit. It indicates the range 
of moisture content within which a soil material is in a 
plastic condition. 

Table 6 also gives compaction (moisture-density) data 
for the tested soils. If a soil material is compacted at 
successively higher moisture contents, assuming that’ the 
compactive effort remains constant, the density of the 
compacted material will increase until the “optimum 
moisture content” is reached. After that, the density 
decreases with increase in moisture content. The highest 
dry density obtained in a compaction test is termed 
“maximum dry density.’ Moisture-density data are 
important in earthwork, for, as a rule, optimum stability 
is obtained if the soil is compacted to about the maximum 
dry density when it is at approximately the optimum 
moisture content. 


Engineering classification systems 

Most highway engineers classify soil materials in accord- 
ance with the system approved by the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials (table 7). In this system 
soil materials are classified in seven principal groups. The 
groups range from A-1, consisting of gravelly soils of high 
bearing capacity, to A-7, consisting of clay soils having 
low strength when wet. Within each group the relative 
engineering value of the soil material is indicated by a 
group index number. Group index numbers range from 


ARD SPECIFICATIONS FOR HIGHWAY MATERIALS AND METHODS OF “ 
SAMPLING AND THsTING. Ed. 7, 2 v., illus. 1955, 0 for the best materials to 20 for the poorest. The group 
TABLE 7.—Classification of soils by American 
General classification Granular materials (35 pereent 
A-1 A-2 
Group classification A-3 se 
A-l-a A-I-b A-2-4 A-2-5 


Sieve analysis: 


Percent passing. 
WO, Ws reacted waka 50 maximum. 
NOf402 Suet ece secede 30 maximum. 50 maximum. 
No, 200_..-.--.-.----- 15 maximum, 25 maximum. 


51 minimum. 
10 maximum. 35 maximum, 


35 maximum, 


Characteristics of fraction 
passing No, 40 sieve— 


Liquid limite. oe eect e eect ee ne nope fedeteetccce ees 


Plasticity index.---.----- 6 maximum. 6 maximum, 


Group index.---.-.---------- 0 0 


Stone fragments, 


Usual types of significant con- 
i gravel, and sand. 


stituent materials. 


Stone fragments, 
gravel, and sand. 


ates NPA 40 maximum, 41 minimum. 
NP. 10 maximum. 10 maximum, 
0 0 0 
Fine sand. Silty gravel and Silty gravel and 


sand. sand. 


General rating as subgrade. ._- 


Excellent to good 


1 Based on Standard Specifications for Highway Materials and Methods of Sampling and Testing (Pt. 1, ed. 7) A. A. S. H. O. Desig- 


nation: M 145-49, 
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index number is shown in parentheses, following the soil 
group symbol, in the next to last column of table 6. The 
principal characteristics according to which the soils are 
classified in this system are shown in table 7. 

Some engineers prefer to use the Unified Soil Classi- 
fication system’ In this system soil materials are 
identified as coarse grained (8 classes), fine grained (6 
classes), or highly organic. The principal characteristics 
of the 15 classes of soil are given in table 8. The classifi- 
cation of the tested soils according to the Unified system 
is given in the last column of table 6. 


Soil Engineering Data and Recommendations 


Some of the engineering information can be obtained 
from the soil map. It will often be necessary, however, 
to refer to other sections of the report, particularly to the 
sections entitled General Nature of the Area, Soil De- 
scriptions, and Formation and Classification of Soils. 

Suitable sites for ponds can be found on most of the 
soils in the county. Failures of ponds are common, 
however, in some areas of the Shubuta soils, which are 
very high in clay, and in some areas of Ruston soils, 
which have lenses of loose sand. 

The highway soil engineering data given in tables 9 
and 10 are based on the soil test data given in table 6, 
on information in other sections of the report, and on 
experience with the same kind of soil in other counties. 


8 WaTERWAYS EXPERIMENT STATION. UNIFIED SOIL CLASSIFICA- 
TION systeM. 3v., Corps of Engin., U. 8. Army Tech. Memo. 
Pace Prepared for Off., Chief of Engin., Vicksburg, Miss, 


Association of State Highway Officials } 
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The location, design, and construction of highways are 
influenced by unstable soil materials, adverse moisture 
conditions, kind of bedrock and depth to it, the occurrence 
of boulders, and the availability of road-building materials. 
In this county failures in the roadbed have been observed 
in places where the roadbed overlies fine clays, as in some 
areas of the Shubuta soils. The soils in road cuts are 
subject to sevore sliding if layers of sand are interbedded 
with layers of sandy clay or clay, as in the Ruston soils. 

Durirg prolonged wet periods the Providence, Dulac, 
Tippah, ipsslanel Hatchie, Calloway, and Almo soils are 
likely to have moderate to large amounts of seepage just 
over the siltpan, which generally is at depths of 1 to 3 
feet. This usually occurs during the late fall or in winter 
and spring. During the wettest periods, all of these soils 
have a perched water table at or near the surface. Or- 
dinarily, seepage can be controlled by interceptor ditches 
or underdrains. 

The low-lying areas of bottom lands are likely to be 
flooded each year. In these low areas a continuous em- 
bankment may be needed to keep roads above high water. 

In this county bedrock is at depths of about 200 feet. 
In a few areas there are occasional boulders of ironstone 
in soils that have developed in Coastal Plain materials, 
and in their substratum. 

In the well drained and moderately well drained sandy 
soils (low in clay) that oceur on the uplands and terraces, 
earthwork usually can be carried on during the winter, 
provided the required standards of construction are main- 
tained in relation to the compaction of the soils. Earth- 
work in the clayey soils, such as the Shubuta and Cuth- 
bert, and in the more poorly drained soils of the uplands, 


or less passing No. 200 sieve) 


A-2— Continued 


A-2-6 A-2-7 


35 maximum. 35 maximum. 36 minimum. 


36 minimum, 


Silt-clay materials (More than 35 percent passing No. 200 sieve) 


A-7 


A-7-5 A-7-6 


36 minimum, 36 minimum.: 36 minimum. 


40 maximum, 
10 maximum, 


41 minimum, 
11 minimum, 


40 maximum, 
11 minimum. 


41 minimum. 
10 maximum. 


41 minimum, 
11 minimum.’ 


41 minimum. 
11 minimum.’ 


40 maximum, 
11 minimum. 


8 maximum, 
Nonplastice to mod- 
erately plastic 

silty soils. 


4 maximum. 4 maximum. 


Clayey gravel 


Clayey gravel 
and sand. 


and sand, 


2 NP= Nonplastic. 


3 Plasticity index of A~7-5 subgroup is equal to or less than LL minus 30. 


minus 30, 


12 maximum, 


Highly elastic 
silts. 


16 maximum. 20 maximum. 20 maximum, 


Highly plastic 


Highly plastic 
clays. 


Medium plastic 
clays, 


clays. 


Fair to poor 


Plasticity index of A-7-6 subgroup is greater than LL 
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terraces, and bottoms is difficult during prolonged wet 


periods and when the water table is high. 


Ratings are given in table 10 for the suitability of the 
layers of various soils as sources of topsoil that will pro- 
mote the growth of vegetation on embankments, ditches, 
Sandy loams are preferred on shoulders 


and cut slopes. 
that are to support limited traffic. 


Major divisions 


Coarse-grained soils (less than 50 per- 
cent passing No. 200 sieve): 

Gravels and gravelly soils (more 

than half of coarse fraction re- 
tained on No. 4 sieve). 


Sands and sandy soils (more than 
half of ‘coarse fraction passing 
No. 4 sieve). 


Fine-grained soils (more than 50 per- 
cent passing No. 200 steve): 
Silts and clays (liquid limit of 50 
or less). 


Silts and clays (liquid limit greater 
than 50). 


Highly organic soils-_.-------.------ 


1 Based on information in The Unified Soil Classification System, Tech. Memo. No. 3-357. 


Group 
symbol 


GW 


GP 
GM 


GC 
SW 
SP 


SM 


SC 


ML 


CL 


OL 
MH 


CH 


OH 
Pt 
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Suitable sources of sand for use in the reinforcement of 


subgrades can be found in Sandy alluvial land, the 


dence soils. 


substratum of the Shannon soils, and the Coastal Plain 
materials underlying the Ruston, Lexington, and Provi- 
The Coastal Plain materials and the terrace 
substrata of some of the Cuthbert, Dexter, and Free- 


land soils will provide a mixture of sand and clay for use 


Soil description 


Well-graded gravels and gravel-sand 
mixtures; little or no fines. 


Poorly graded gravels and gravel-sand 
mixtures; little or no fines. 

Silty gravels and gravel-sand-silt mix- 
tures. 


Clayey gravels and gravel-sand-clay | 


mixtures. 
Well-graded sands and gravelly sands; 
little or no fines. 


Poorly graded sands and gravelly 
sands; little or no fines. 


Silty sands and sand-silt mixtures... __ 


Clayey sands and sand-clay mixtures... 


Tnorganic silts and very fine sands, 
rock flour, silty or clayey fine sands, 
and clayey silts of slight plasticity. 


Inorganic clays of low to medium 
plasticity, gravelly clays, sandy 
clays, silty clays, and lean elays. 

Organic silts and organic clays having 
low plasticity. 

Inorganic silts, micaceous or diatoma- 
ceous fine sandy or silty soils, and 
elastic silts. 

Inorganic clays having high plasticity 
and fat clays. 


Organic clays having medium to high 
plasticity and organic silts, 
Peat and other highly organic soils_ _-- 


TaBLe 8.—Characteristics of sotl groups 


Value as foundation 
material # 


Value as base course 
directly under bitu- 
minous pavement 


Excellent.......---- 


Good to excellent.__- 


Fair to good______-- 


Fair to good____.--- 


Fair to good..___.-- 


Poor to very poor-.- 


Poor to very poor. -- 


Not suitable._____.- 


guidance only. Design should be based on field survey and test of samples from construction site. 
2 Ratings are for subgrade and subbases for flexible pavement. 


Poor to not suitable. 


Poor to not suitable._ 


Not suitable... 2-- 


Not suitable-_.__._. 


Not suitable..-....- 
Not suitable--.....- 


Not suitable. ..... oe 


Not suitable. ...__.- 
Not suitable... 


Ratings and ranges in test values are for 


in soil-type base courses for flexible pavement. 
may have to be added to improve the gradation or plas- 


ticity. 


At many construction sites major variations in the soil 
and substratum may occur within the area of the proposed 
excavation, and several soil units may occur within a short 
The soil map and profile descriptions, as well 


distance. 
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as the data in this section, should be used in planning 
detailed surveys of soils at construction sites. 


By using 


the information in the soil survey reports, the soil engineer 


can concentrate on the most important soil units. 
minimum number of soil samples, therefore, will be ob- 
tained for laboratory testing, and an adequate soil in- 
vestigation can be made at a minimum cost. 


A 


Approximate Comparable 
Compaction: Character- range in Field (in| Subgrade | Drainage charac- groups in 
Value for embankments isticsandrecommended | A. A.S.H.O.) place) | modulus teristics A. A. 8. H. 0. 
equipment maximum CBR k classification 
dry density? 
Lb. feu. fi. Lb.fsq. in-fin. 

Very stable; use in pervious shells | Good; use crawler-type 125-135 60-80 300+] Excellent._...---- A-1. 
of dikes and dams. tractor, pneumatic-tire 

roller, or steel-wheel 
roller 

Reasonably stable; use in pervious | Same____-------------- 115-125 25-60 300+] TExcellent.._--_--- A-l. 
shells of dikes and dams. 

Reasonably stable; not particular- | Good, but needs close | 120-135 20-80 | 200-300+] Fair to practically | A-1 or A-2. 
ly suited to shells, but may be control of moisture; use impervious. 
used for impervious cores or pneumatic-tire or 
blankets. sheepsfoot roller. 

Fairly stable; may be used for | Fair; use pneumatic-tire 115-130 20-40 | 200-300 | Poor to practically | A-2. 
impervious core. or sheepsfoot roller, impervious. 

Very stable; may be used in per- | Good; use crawler-type 110-130 20-40 | 200-300 Exeellent......--- A-l, 
vious sections; slope protection tractor or pneumatic- 
required, tire roller. 

Reasonably stable; may be used | Same__________-______-- 100-120 | 10-25 | 200-300 | Excellent.._------ A-1 or A-3. 
in dike section having flat 
slopes. 

Fairly stable; not particularly | Good, but needs close 110-125 10-40 | 200-300 Fair to-practically | A-1, A-2, or 
suited to shells, but may be used control of moisture; impervious. A-4, 
for impervious cores or dikes. use pneumatic-tire or 

sheepsfoot roller. 

Fairly stable; use as impervious {| Fair; use pneumatic-tire 105-125 | 10-20 | 200-300 | Poor to practically | A-2, A-4, or 
core for flood-control structures. roller or sheepsfoot impervious. A-6. 

roller. 

Poor stability; may be used for ; Good to poor; close con- 95-120 5-15 | 100-200 | Fair to poor. --.-- A-4, A-5, or 
embankments if properly con- trol of moisture is es- A-6. 
trolled. sential; use pneumatic- 

tire or sheepsfoot 
roller. 

Stable; use in impervious cores } Fair to good; use pneu- 95-120 5-15 | 100-200 | Practically imper- | A-4, A-6, or 
and blankets. matic-tire or sheeps- vious. A-7. 

foot roller. 
Not suitable for embankments____| Fair to poor; use sheeps- 80-100 458 | 100-200 | Poor-_.--.------- A-4, A-5, A-6, 
foot roller.* or A-7 

Poor stability; use in core of hy- | Poor to very poor; use 70-95 4-8 | 100-200 | Fair to poor.-.--- A-5 or A-7 
draulic fill dam; not desirable sheepsfoot roller.4 
in rolled fill construction. 

Fair stability on flat slopes; use in | Fair to poor; use sheeps- 75-105 3-5 50-100 | Practically imper- | A-7 
thin cores, blankets, and dike foot roller.* vious. 
sections of dams. 

Not suitable for embankments_.__| Poor to very poor; use 65-100 3-5 50-100 Practically imper- | A-5 or A-7. 

sheepsfoot roller.4 vious. 

Not used in embankments, dams, or subgrades for pavements. _-_--_-----_------------------- Fair to poor__---- None. 


TT 


3 Determined in accordance with test designation: T 99-49, A. A. 8. H. O. 


4 Pneumatic-tire rollers may be advisable, particularly when moisture content is higher than optimum. 


Aa 


Bb 
Ba 
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Tasie 9.—List of soil mapping units and some characteristics significant to engineering 


en —————— —— 


Soil name 


Almo silt loam_____-__--_.-------- 


Beechy silt loam_.___-------~---- 
Beechy fine sandy loam-_----...-- 


Calloway silt loam: 
Gently sloping phase_..-_---- 
Eroded gently sloping phase -- 


Cuthbert-Silerton soils: 

Sloping phases_-.-----_----- 

Severely eroded sloping phases. 

Strongly sloping phases - - ---- 

Severely eroded strongly 
sloping phases. 

Moderately steep phases. .--- 

Severely eroded moderately 
steep phases. 


Dexter fine sandy loam: 
Eroded gently sloping phase... 
Eroded sloping phase__-___-- 
Dexter fine sandy clay loam: 
Severely eroded gently slop- 
ing phase. 
Severely eroded sloping phase- 
Dexter silt loam: 
Eroded gently sloping phase_- 
Sloping phase._-_------------ 
Dexter silty clay loam, severely 
eroded sloping phase. 
Dulac silt: loam: 
Eroded gently sloping deep 
phase. 
Sloping deep phase_._--__.-- 
Eroded sloping deep phase. __ 
Strongly sloping deep phase-_-_ 
Dulac silty clay loam: 
Severely eroded gently slop- 
ing deep phase. 
Severely eroded sloping deep 
phase. 
Severely eroded strongly slop- 
ing deep phase. 
Dulac-Cuthbert soils: 
Severely eroded strongly slop- 
ing phases. 
Moderately steep phases - ~~ -- 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Slope 


Percent 
0-2 


0-2 
0- 


2-5 
2-5 


5-8 
5-8 
8-12 
8-12 


12-25 
12-25 


Selected characteristics significant to engineering 


Natural drainage 


Depth to 
seasonally 


high water 


table 


Soil material and type of deposit 


Moderately good __ 


to good. 


Moderately good { cae 


Feet 
0 


11-2 


20+ 


10+ 


11-2 


Approximately 4 feet of predominantly silty 
materials on terraces and second bottoms; 
underlain by old mixed alluvium derived 
from loess and Coastal Plain materials; 
proportions of sand, silt, and clay in sub- 
stratum vary. 


From 2 to 10 feet of young mixed alluvium 
on stream bottoms, draws, and foot slopes; 
derived from loess and Coastal Plain 
materials; proportions of sand, silt, and 
clay vary considerably throughout the 
profile, 


These soils have developed on uplands in 4 
to 5 feet of loess that overlies Coastal 
Plain sandy clays and clays (CL, CH, or 
MH; A-6 or A-7). 


The Cuthbert soils have developed in Coastal 
Plain materials; the Silerton soils have 
developed in a mantle of loess that is 10 
to 24 inches thick. The Cuthbert and 
Silerton soils overlie Coastal Plain sands 
and clays that generally occur in alternat- 
ing layers; substrata contain a variable 
number of thin (1 to 6 inches) layers of 
ironstone. 


Approximately 4 feet of soil materials on 
second bottoms and terraces; developed 
from old mixed alluvium washed from 
loess and Coastal Plain materials; overlies 
old alluvium washed from Coastal Plain 
materials, 


Upland soils developed in loess, 344 to 6 feet 
deep, that overlies Coastal Plain sandy 
ea and clays (CL, CH, or MH; A-6 or 


These are complexes of upland soils; the 
Dulac soils have developed, in a mantle of 
loess that is generally more than 20 inches 
thick; the Cuthbert soils have developed 
in Coastal Plain materials. The Dulac 
and Cuthbert soils overlie Coastal Plain 
sandy clays and clays (CL, CH, or MH; 
A-6 or A-7). 
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Taste 9.—List of soil mapping units and some characteristics significant to engineering—Continued 


Map unit 
symbol Soil name 
Dulac and Tippah silt loams: 
Dz Gently sloping phases...----- 
Dla Eroded gently sloping phases. 
Dib Sloping phases____.-_.------ 
Dic Eroded sloping phases._..---- 
Dulac and Tippah silty clay loams: 
Dif Severely eroded gently sloping 
phases. 
Dig Severely eroded sloping phases_ 
Did, Dle, Severely eroded strongly slop- 
Dih ing phases. 
Fa, Fe Freeland fine sandy loam, eroded 
gently sloping phase. 
Fb, Fd Freeland fine sandy clay loam, se- 
verely eroded sloping phase. 
Freeland silt loam: 
Fe Eroded gently sloping phase - 
Ff Severely eroded gently slop- 
ing phase. 
Fg Eroded sloping phase- --_-_-- 
Fh Severely eroded sloping phase. 
Fk Severely eroded strongly slop- 
ing phase. 
Gullied land: 
Moderately gullied land: 
Ga Cuthbert-Silerton materials_ 
Ge Lexington-Ruston materials_ 
Severely gullied land: 
Gb Cuthbert-Silerton materials. 
Gd Lexington-Ruston materials. 
Ha Hatchie silt loam, gently sloping 
phase. 
Hb Hymon fine sandy loam_-_--_.----- 
He Hymon fine sandy loam, local 
alluvium phase. 
Hd Hymon silt loam..__..-._------- 
He Hymon silt loam, local alluvium 
phase. 
la Ina fine sandy loam..-....------- 
Ib Ina fine sandy loam, local al- 
luvium phase. 
Ic Ina loamy fine sand, local al- 
luvium phase. 
Id Ina silt loam_._--.-------------- 
le Ina silt loam, local alluvium phase__ 
Lexington silt loam: 
La Eroded gently sloping phase- . - 
Lb Sloping phase____..__------- 
Le Eroded sloping phase_.---_-- 
Lexington silty clay loam: 
Lt Severely eroded gently sloping 
phase. 
Lg Severely eroded sloping phase_ 
Ld, Le, Severely eroded strongly slop- 
Lh ing phase. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


———<— 


Selected characteristics significant to engineering: 


Soil material and type of deposit 


Depth to 

Slope { Natural drainage | seasonally 

high water 

table 
Percent Feet 
2-5 
2-5 
5-8 
5-8 
2-5 Moderately good -- 14-2 
5-8 
8-12 
2-5 
5-8 
2-5 |) Moderately good 11-2 
9-5 oderately good-. 
5-8 
5-8 
8-12 
5-35 
5-85 |\itxcessive...------ { 20+ 
5-35 30+ 
5-35 
2-5 Somewhat poor-__- 11-2 
0-2 
0 

a? 0-3 
0-2 Moderately good -. ; 
2-5 0-3 
0-2 0 
2-5 0-1% 
2-5 Somewhat poor-_-_- 0-1% 
0-2 0 
2-5 0-1% 
2-5 
5-8 
5-8 
2-5 Good... oo eee 30+ 
5-8 
8-12 


These are complexes of Dulac and Tippah 
soils. The soils are described separately 
elsewhere in this table. 


These soils are on terraces and second bhot- 
toms and have developed in old mixed 
alluvium washed from loess and Coastal 
Plain materials. 


The soils of the Cuthbert-Silerton complexes 
and the Lexington-Ruston complexes are 
described separately elsewhere in this 
table; from 10 to 70 percent of the surface 
area of these upland soils is occupied by 
gullies; most of the gullies are too deep to 
cross with light machinery. 

This soil is on terraces and second bottoms; 
it has developed in old mixed alluvium 
washed from Coastal Plain materials or 
in a thin layer of loess over old mixed 
alluvium. 


From 2 to 20 feet of young mixed alluvium 
on flood plains; derived from loess and 
Coastal Plain materials; the proportions 
of sand, silt, and clay vary considerably 
throughout the profile. 


From 2 to 20 feet of young mixed alluvium 
on flood plains; derived from loess and 
Coastal Plain materials; proportions of 
sand, silt, and clay vary considerably 
throughout the profile. 


These are upland soils developed in a thin 
mantle (24 to 45 inches) of loess underlain 
by sandy Coastal Plain materials (8M 
to SC, CL; A-4 to A-6, A-2). 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 9.—List of soil mapping units and some characteristics significant to engineering—Continued 
Selected characteristics significant to engineering 
Map unit 
symbol Soil name Depth to 
Slope Natural drainage | seasonally Soil material and type of deposit 
high water 
table 
Percent Feet 
Lexington-Ruston soils: 
Lk Sloping phases__..---------- 5-8 
Lm Eroded sloping phases....---- 5-8 
Ln Severely eroded sloping phases_| 5-8 Good.___--..---- 
Lo, Lp Strongly sloping phases-_-_--_- 8-12 30+] These are complexes of Lexington and Rus- 
tr Severely eroded strongly slop- | 8-12 ton soils. The soils are described sep- 
NE. ae sae arately elsewhere in this table. 
Ls oderately steep phases - ~~ ~~ 12— ‘s 
Lt Severely eroded moderately | 12-25 ee eee 
steep phases. 
Providence silt loam: 
Pa Eroded gently sloping phase__-| 2-5 
Pb Severely eroded gently slop- | 2-5 
ing phase. 
Pe Sloping phase_----.--------- 5-8 Moderately good__ 30+] These soils have developed in the uplands 
Pd Eroded sloping phase- _-_--_- 5-8 in a thin layer (24 to 45 inches) of loess 
Pe Severely eroded sloping phase-} 5-8 that overlies sandy Coastal Plain ma- 
Pf Severely eroded strongly slop- | 8-12 terials. (SM to SC, CL; A-4 to A-6, A-2). 
ing phase. 
Ruston fine sandy loam: 
Ra Sloping phase_.--..--------- 5-8 Good to some- 30+; These soils have developed in the uplands 
Rb, Re Moderately steep phase - -_--- 12-25 what excessive. in sandy Coastal Plain materials (SM to 
Rd Steep phase_.-.-_.---------- 25+ SC, CL; A-4 to A~6, A-2); included are 
Ruston sandy clay loam: some areas in which the substratum and 
Re Severely croded sloping phase_| 5-8 GO00 . 250 se03554 the soil over the substratum are loose 
Rf, Rg Severely eroded moderately | 12-25 |]oomewhat exces- pers throughout (SM to SP; A-2 and 
steep phase. . ~3). 
Rh Severely eroded steep phase. ._ 25+ BIVE: 
Rk Sandy alluvial land.......------- 0-5 Poor to excessive... 0-3 | This miscellaneous land type occurs on 
flood plains; it consists of more than 12 
inches of sand (SM to SW; A-2 to A-3) 
and overlies young mixed material washed 
from loess and Coastal Plain materials; 
the proportions of sand, silt, and clay in 
the substratum vary considerably. 
Sa Shannon silt loam, local alluvium | 0-5 Good. -...------- 0-3 | This soil occurs in small draws and depres- 
phase. sions and on foot slopes; it consists of 
young mixed materials washed from soils 
that have formed in loess and sandy 
Coastal Plain materials;-the proportions 
of sand, silt, and clay in the substratum 
ir Aiea conElers yyy ee 
: ese are complexes of upland soils; the 
Sb pbwbutae’ urban ane c Cuthbert soils are described elsewhere 
a SERGE PiBSeS sr ian) in this table; the Shubuta soils h 
Sc Steep phases. _-..-.--------- 25+ Good to mod- develoved. ane Gandy aay of the. Coastal 
Sd Bee acy ode liseing stu’ es.| 5-8 erately good. or Plain underlain by sands and_ clays. 
Se Severely eroded moderately | 12-25 Many oe in of ae under oe uare 
steep phases. eveloped in and are underlain by plastic 
clays (CH, MH; A~7 
Shubuta-Cuthbert-Silerton soils: 
Sf Sloping phases_._.__-------- 5-12 
Sg Severely croded sloping phases.| 5-12 ||Good to mod- 30+| These are complexes of soils of the uplands; 
Sh Moderately steep phases. -_-.. 12-25 erately good. the Shubuta, Cuthbert, and Silerton soils 
Sk Severely eroded moderately | 12-25 are described separately elsewhere in this 
steep phases. table. 
Shubin Rautoncsilertan soils: 
SI Sloping phases__.--_-------- 5-12 
me oleae, strongly slop- | 5-12 || Good. ._.--.---- 30+ Thtse ate pompiee of soils af ane uplands; 
‘ the ubuta, Ruston, an ilerton soils 
a Bercy crcder Pee oe are described separately elsewhere in this 
steep phases. table. 
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TaBLn 9.—List of soil mapping units and some characteristics significant to engineering—Continued 


Map unit 


Selected characteristics significant to engineering 


Soil material and type of deposit 


symbol Soil name Depth to 
Slope | Natural drainage | seasonally 
high water 
table 
Silerton silt loam: Percent Feet 
Sp, Sr, Eroded gently sloping phase._-| 2-5 Good to mod- 
Sx erately good. 
St Sloping phase..--__--..----- 5-8 
Su Kroded sloping phase_-~...-_. 5-8 
2 eerongly | sloping phase. ____-_- 8-12 
w sroded strongly sloping phase_| 8~12 
Silerton silty bing Ioan? se Good..---.------ 20+ 
Sy Severely eroded sloping phase_| 5-8 
Sz Severely eroded strongly slop- | 8-12 
ing phase. 
Tippah silt loam: 
Ta Gently sloping shallow phase..| 2-5 
Tb Severely eroded gently slop- | 2-5 
ing shallow phase. Moderately good... 11-2 
Te Sloping shallow phase_--___--- 5-12 
Td Severely eroded T lopind shal- 5-12 
low phase. 


These upland soils have developed in a thin 
mantle (10 to 24 inches) of loess that 
overlies Coastal Plain’ sandy clays or 
clays (CL, CH, MH; A-6, A-7). 


These upland soils have developed in a thin 
mantle (12 to 386 inches) of loess’ that 
overlies clay of the Coastal Plain (CH; 
A-7). 


! Perched water table. 
2 Dulac only. 
3 Cuthbert only. 
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NO. 9 


10.—Estimated physical properties of the selected soils 


Soils 


Almo silt loam_.---_- 2. 


Beechy silt loam._.---- 


Beechy fine sandy loam. 


Calloway silt loam, 
gently sloping phase. 


Cuthbert very fine 
sandy loam. 


Dexter fine sandy 
loam, eroded gently 
sloping phase. 

Dexter silt loam, 
eroded gently sloping 
phase. 

Dulac silt loam, eroded 
gently sloping deep 
phase. 


Freeland fine sandy 
loam, eroded gently 
sloping phase. 


Freeland silt loam, 


eroded gently sloping 
phase. 


Hatchie silt loam, gently 
sloping phase. 


Hymon fine sandy loam. 


Hymon silt loam 


Ina fine sandy loam-.-_. 
Ina loamy fine sand, 
local alluvium phase. 


Tna silt loam 


Lexington silt loam, 
eroded gently sloping 
phase. 


Providence silt loam, 
eroded gently slop- 
ing phase. 


Ruston fine sandy loam, 
sloping phase. 


TABLE 
Classification 
Depth from 
surface 
Unified |A.A.8. H. 0. 
Inches 
0 to 18._2-. ML or CL..| A-4.------- 
18 to 28....} CL or CH__| A-6 or A-7_ 
28+ 0k SC or CL___| A-4 or, A-6_ 
0 to 4_____- Miocene le! A-4._.-_2-- 
Atl ccau $M or MI_| A-4_------ 
0 to 5.22. SM or ML..| A-2 or A-4. 
SM, ML, eae ad, 
or CL. 
ML or CL..| A-4 or A-6_ 
Clin sees A-6 or A-7. 
ML or CL._} A-4 or A-6. 
ML.-.----- A-4..-2-..- 
ML or CL_.| A-4 or A-6. 
CL, CH, or | A~-6 or A-7_ 
MH. 
SM or SC..| A-2 or A-4_ 
ML or CL_-_| A~4 or A-6_ 
SM or SC..} A-2 or A-4. 
i ML..-.---- A-4.00 00028 
8 to 80__--- ML or CL-_.| A~-4 or A-6. 
30+ __-.--- SC or CL...| A-4 or A-6_ 
0 to G_----- ML.----...| A-4....2..- 
6 to 24____- CL or CH__| A-6 or A-7_ 
24 to 42__._) CL or CH__| A-6 or A-7_ 
42+ 0-2. ML or CL..| A-4 or A-6_ 
0 to 6_-_--- SM or ML__| A-2 or A-4_ 
6 to 24_____ SC or CL_._| A-4 or A-6_ 
24 to 42..-.] CL---_---- A-6 or A-7. 
424 ee SM or ML..| A-4_..0 2. 
0 to 6-.--_-| ML---_---- Ante gece 
6 to 24___2- Me or CL.-j A-6_..---.- 
24 to 42...) CL-~--__-- A-6 or A-7_ 
42 suecece hut or CL..| A-~4 or A-6- 
0 to 6_-_--- MILL A-4__. 022 L- 
6 to 16_____ ML or CL__| A-4 or A-6_ 
16 to 34____| CL.-_____- A-6 or A-7. 
34 ae oce SM or ML..| A-4_..--_-- 
0 to 6.___.. SM or ML..! A-4__.__.- 
6 to 20_____ ML or Clu__| A-4 or A-6. 
20+.------ SM or ML... 
0 to 20.___. MIL or CL... 
204+ ------- ML or CL.- 4 
0 to 6__-_-- SM or ML_.; A-2 or A-4 
6 to 12.___. ML or CL..} A-4 or A-6- 
12+ 22 - SM or ML_.| A-2 or A-4 
0 to 10____- SM..____-- eras 
10 to 22._..| ML or CL..| A-4 or A-6- 
22+... SM or ML..| A-2 or A-4. 
0 to 12.___- ML or Cli__} A-4.___-_--- 
PS ee ML or CL..| A-4 or A-6- 
0 to 6___-- ML or CL...) A-4._-.---- 
6 to 84.____ Clieacesce2 A-6 or A-7_ 
844+-.-----| SM_-_----- ASD elcukee 
0 to 8..__- ML or CL.-} A~4..------ 
8 10 26he00-) Ol enn A-6 or A-7_ 
26 to 40_...) ML or CL..| A-4 or A-6- 
40+ _..---- SM, ML, A-4_. 022-0. 
or CL 
0 to 16... SM, a or | A-2 or A-4 
16 to 26.._.| 8M, SC, or | A-2, A-4, 
CL or A-6 
26+---___- SM or SC__i A-2 or A-4 


Permeability 


Moderately slow.-- 
Moderate...---.-- 
Moderate__-_-_--- 
Medals rapid._ 
Moderate 


Moderately slow_.- 
Moderate_.---___- 
Moderately slow_.- 
Moderately slow_.- 


Moderately rapid. 
Moderate..------- 
Moderate. 
Moderate. 


Moderately slow__- 
Moderately rapid_- 
Moderate_..-_---- 


Moderately slow... 
Moderate_.___..-- 
Moderately slow__- 


Moderate.-.------ 
Moderate_._____-- 


Moderately slow__- 
Moderately rapid_- 
Moderate.__-.-.-- 


Moderately rapid_- 
Moderate..-..__-- 
Moderate_..------ 


Moderate 

Moderate- 
Moderate 
Moderate.._-.._-- 
Moderate...-...-- 
Moderate..---__-- 


Moderately rapid_. 
Moderate..--..--- 


Moderately rapid__ 


Structure 


Fine crumb to 
subangular 
blocky. 

Angular blocky--_- 

Angular blocky..-- 

Granular....----- 


Fine crumb to 
medium blocky. 
Subangular blocky_ 
Angular blocky____ 
Fine crumb_---.-- 
Subangular blocky~ 
Massive._..------ 


Weak granular_-___ 
Subangular blocky- 
“Fine crumb... __- 
Medium blocky ~~. 


Subangular blocky- 
Angular blocky.__- 
; Weak granular____ 
Subangular blocky- 
Angular blocky-.-- 


Subangular blocky- 
Angular blocky___- 
Angular blocky 
to massive. 

Fine crumb__-..-- 
Subangular blocky- 
Angular blocky-_.-- 
Massive_.-.------ 
Fine granular- --.-- 
Fine granular. _.-! 


Tine granular. _ 
Fine granular 


Fine granular-_-__- 
Fine granular-.-. 
Fine crumb-_.-_-- 
Medium blocky- ~~ 
Structureless._____ 
Fine crumb__.-._- 
Medium blocky-.- 
Angular blocky--_- 


Medium blocky - _- 


Massive...---..-- 


Available 
water- 
supplying 
capacity 


Good---_ 


Good __.- 
Good. --- 


Low. ---- 


Good. --- 
Good ___ 


Good. -_- 
Good. _.- 
Good. -.- 


Suitability 
as source of 
topsoil 


Good. 


Poor. 
Poor. 
Good. 
Good to fair, 
Good. 
Good to fair. 


Good to fair. 


Fair. 
Poor. 
Good. 
Fair. 
Poor. 


Good. 

Good to fair, 
Fair. 

Good. 

Good to fair. 


Good. 
Good to fair. 
Poor. 
Poor. 


“Good. 


Good to fair. 


Good to fair. 
Poor. 
Poor. 


Good. 


‘Good to fair. 


Good to fair, 
Good. 

Good to fair. 
Fair. 

Good. 

Good to fair, 
Poor. 

Poor. 


Fair. 
Fair. 


Poor. 
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TaBLe 10.—Lstimated physical properties of the selected sotls—Continued 


Classification Available Suitability 
Soils Depth from Permeability Structure water- as source of 
surface supplying topsoil 
Unified |A.A.S8. H. 0. capacity 
Inches 
Sandy alluvial land____- 0 to 12+.__] SM______Le BD seus Very rapid... - Structureless...__- Low....- Not suitable. 
Shannon silt loam, local | 0 to 6______ SM or ML_.| A~2 or A-4_| Moderate..._.___- Weak fine granu- | Good..--| Good. 
alluvium phase. ar. 
6 to 42_____ ML or CL..| A-4_..-22.. Moderate...-_..-- Medium granular..| High____- Good. 
Shubuta fine sandy loam_| 0 to 7_..___ SM, SC, or | A-2 or A-4_] Moderately rapid__| Fine granular to | Fair_____ Fair. 
ML subangular 
blocky. 
7 to 14_____ CH or MH_| A-7_______- Moderately slow..-) Medium subangu- | Fair____- Fair to poor. 
lar blocky. 
14+.-.-.-. ees or | A-6 or A~7_] Moderately slow..-| Angular blocky.-._| Fair____- Poor. 
H 
Silerton siltloam, eroded | 0 to 4..___- ML or CL.-| A-4_..._... Moderate_.._----- Fine crumb_____-- Good_.--| Good. 
gently sloping phase. | 4 to 16.____ Meee or | A-6 or A-7_} Moderate_..--_._- Medium blocky--.-}| Good_---| Good to fair. 
16 to 26.__.| CH or MH-_| A~-7__.-_... Moderately slow-..| Medium subangu- | Fair.____ Fair. 
lar blocky. : 
26-eesusies Tees or | A-7_.-..--- Moderately slow_--|__--------.------- Fair----- Poor. 
Tippah silt loam, gently | 0 to 8..____ ML or CL_-| A-4..-.-..- Moderate_______-- Medium granular__| Good_.__| Good. 
sloping shallow phase. | 8 to 18.___. CL or CH_-| A-6 or A-7_| Moderate...__.-.-| Medium blocky_..] Good. ___] Fair. 
18 to 30...) CL, CH, or | A-7._______ Moderately slow_.-| Medium angular Low----- Poor. 
MH blocky. 
30+ ---.-.- CH or MH.! A-7...-._-- Blowocsc2te eects |e eee Sees esos Fair__-_- Poor. 


Glossary 


Acidity. The degree of acidity, or the reaction, of the soil expresscd 
in pH values, or in words, as follows: 
pH 
Extremely acid..__. below 4.5 
Very strongly acid__ 4. 5-5.0 


pH 
Mildly alkaline... 7. 4-7. 8 
Moderately alkaline. 7. 9-8. 4 


Strongly acid-_-._.- 5. 1-5. 5 Strongly alkaline._. 8. 5-9. 0 
Medium acid____.__ 5. 6-6. 0 Very strongly alka- 

Slightly acid_-..___ 6. 1-6. 5 line___.__.-_.--- 9. 1 and 
Neutral......----. 6. 6-7. 3 higher 


Alluvial soils. An azonal group of soils developed from transported 
and relatively recently deposited material (alluvium). 
These soils are characterized by a weak modification (or 
none) of the original material by soil-forming processes. 

Alluvium. Material, such as sand, silt, or clay, deposited on land 
by streams. 

Bedrock. The solid rock that underlies soils. 

Catena, soil. A group of soils within one zonal region developed 

from similar parent material but differing in characteristics 

because of differences in relief or drainage. 

Angular, flinty fragments, generally less than 3 inches in 
diameter, although coarse chert is between 3 and 10 inches 
in diameter, 

Small mineral soil grains, less than 0.002 mm. (0.000079 in.) 

in diameter. 

Colluvium. Deposits of rock fragments and soil material accumu- 
lated at the bases of slopes through the influence of gravity; 
includes creep and local wash and commonly consists of 
mixed material. 

Consistence, soil. The attributes of soil material that are expressed 
by the degree and kind of cohesion and adhesion or by the 
resistance to deformation or rupture. Some terms used to 
iiss consistence are loose, compact, friable, firm, and 
plasitze. 

Loose: Noncoherent. 

Compact: Dense and firm but without cementation. 

Friable: Readily ruptured and crushed with application of light 

to moderate foree; nonplastic. 

Firm: Resistant to forces that tend to produce rupture or de- 

formation, 


Chert. 


Clay. 


Plastic: Capable of being molded without rupture when wet; 
pliable but cohesive; puttylike, 
Erosion, soil. The wearing away or removal of soil by water or 


wind. 

Fertility, soil. The quality that enables a soil to provide the proper 
compounds, in the proper amounts and in the proper balance, 
for the growth of specified plants when other factors such as 
light, temperature, and the physical condition of the soil are 
favorable. 

First bottom. The normal flood plain of a stream; land along a 
stream that is subject to overflow. 

Genesis, soil. Mode of origin of the soil, referring particularly to 
the processes responsible for the development of the solum 
(horizons A and B) from the parent material. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil approximately parallel to the soil 
surface and having characteristics produced by soil-forming 
processes. 

Horizon A. The upper part of the soil consisting of (1) one or 
more mineral horizons of maximum organic accumulation; 
or (2) surface or subsurface horizons that are lighter in color 
than the underlying horizon and that have lost clay minerals, 
iron, and aluminum with resultant concentration of the more 
resistant minerals; or (3) horizons belonging to both of these 
categories. This horizon is generally divided into two or 
more subhorizons of which the Ag is not a part of the mineral 
soil but consists of an accumulation of organic debris on the 
atte Other subhorizons have designations such as Ay 
and Az. 

Horizon B, The subsoil, or horizon of altered material character- 
ized by (1) an accumulation of clay, iron, or aluminum, with 
accessory organic material; or (2) more or less blocky or 
prismatic structure together with other characteristics, such 
as stronger colors, unlike those of the A horizons or the 
underlying horizons of nearly unchanged material; or (3) 
characteristics of both these categories. Commonly, the 
lower limit of the B horizon corresponds with the lower limit 
of the solum. 

Horizon C. The substratum, ordinarily the parent material. 
A layer of unconsolidated material, relatively little affected 
by the influence of organisms and presumed to be similar in 
chemical, physical, and mineralogical composition to the 
material from which at least a part of the overlying solum 
has developed. 
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Horizon D. Any stratum that underlies the C, or the B if no C 
is present, which is unlike the C, or unlike the material from 
which the solum has been formed. 

Mottling, soil. Contrasting color patches that vary in number and 


size. 

Morphology, soil. The physical constitution of the soil expressed 
in the kinds of horizons, their thickness and arrangement in 
the profile, and the texture, structure, porosity, consistence, 
and color of each horizon. 

Parent material. The unconsolidated mass from which the soil 
profile develops. 

Parent rock. The rock from which the parent materials of soils 
are formed. 

Permeability, soil. That quality of the soil that enables it to 
transmit water or air. 

Productivity, soil. The capability of a soil to produce a specified 
plant or sequence of plants under a given system of manage- 


ment. 
Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil through all its horizons 
and extending into the parent material. 


Reaction. See Acidity. 

Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, considered 
collectively. 

Residual material. Soil material that has weathered or developed 
in place. 

Sand. Small rock or mineral fragments that have diameters 
ranging from 0.05 mm, (0.002 in.) to 2.0 mm, (0.079 in.). 
The term sand is also applied to soils that contain 90 percent 
or more sand. 

Silt. Small mineral soil grains ranging from 0.05 mm. (0.002 in.) 


to 0.002 mm. (0.000079 in.) in diameter. Includes all 

soil material that contains 80 percent or more silt and less 

than 12 percent clay. 

The natural medium for the growth of land plants on the 

surface of the earth. It is composed of organic and mineral 

materials. 

Solum. The upper part of the soil profile (horizons A and B) that 
lies above the parent material. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of the soil particles into lumps, 
granules, or other aggregates. Structure is described by 
grade (weak, moderate, or strong), that is, the distinctness 


Soil. 


and durability of the aggregates; by the size of the aggregates 
(very fine, fine, medium, coarse, or very coarse); and by their 
shape (platy, prismatic, columnar, blocky, granular, or 
crumb). A soil is described as structureless if there are no 
observable aggregates. Structureless soils may be massive 
(coherent) or single grain (noneoherent). 

Blocky, angular. Aggregates are block shaped; they may have 
flat or rounded surfaces that join at sharp angles. 

Blocky, subangular. Aggregates have some rounded and some 
plane surfaces; vertices are rounded. 

Columnar. Aggregates are prismatic and are rounded at the 
upper ends. 

Crumb. Generally soft, small, porous aggregates, irregular, but 
tending toward a spherical shape, as in the A; horizon of 
many soils. Crumb structure is closely related to granular 
structure. 

Granular. Roughly spherical, firm, small aggregates that may 
be either hard or soft, but are generally more firm than 
crumb and without the distinct faces of blocky structure. 


Platy. Soil particles are arranged around a plane, usually 
horizontal. 
Prismatic. Soil particles are arranged around a vertical line; 


aggregates have flat vertical surfaces. 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; commonly, that part of the 
profile below plow depth. 

Saari Material underlying the subsoil. (See also Horizon, 
soil. 

Surface soil. Technically, the A horizon; commonly, the upper 6 
or 7 inches or the plow layer. 

Terrace (geologic). An old alluvial plain that is generally nearly 


level. It occurs most commonly near a stream, 
Texture, soil. Size of the individual particles making up the soil 
mass. The various soil separates are classified by size 


groups as follows: Sand, silt, and clay. A coarse-textured 
soil is one with a high content of sand; a fine-textured soil 
has a large proportion of clay. 

Tepe Soil material used to topdress roadbanks, gardens, and 
awns. 

Upland (geologic). Land consisting of material unworked by water 
in recent geologic time and ordinarily lying at higher ele- 
vations than the alluvial plains or stream terraces. 
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WORKS AND STRUCTURES SOIL SURVEY DATA 


SYMBOL SYMBOL NAME 


Aa 


Ba 
Bb 


Ca 
Cb 
Cc 
Cd 
Ce 
Cf 


Cg,Ck 
Ch, Cl 


Da 


Dd 


Dh 


On 
Do 
Op 
DOr 
Ds 


Ot 
Du 


Dv, Dw 


Ox,Dy 
Oz 
Dia 


Dib 
Dic 
Dif 


Dig 


Did, Die, Dih 


Fa,Fe 
Fb, Fd 


Fe 
Ff 

Fg 
Fh 
Fk 


Ga 
Gb 
Ge 
Gd 


Ha 
Hb 
He 
Hd 
He 


Soils surveyed 1951-1954 by Robbie L. Flowers, Lewis D. Williams, 


Almo silt loam 


Beechy fine sandy loam 
Beechy silt loam 


Calloway silt loam, gently sloping phase 

Calloway silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase 
Cuthbert-Silerton soils, sloping phases 
Cuthbert-Silerton soils, severely eroded sloping phases 
Cuthbert-Silerton soils, strongly sloping phases 
Cuthbert-Silerton soils, severely eroded strongly 
sloping phases 

Cuthbert-Silerton soils, moderately steep phases 
Cuthbert-Silerton soils, severely eroded moderately 
steep phases 


Dexter fine sandy elay loam, severely eroded gently 
sloping phase 

Dexter fine sandy clay loam, severely eroded 

sloping phase 

Dexter fine sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase 
Dexter fine sandy loam, eroded sloping phase 

Dexter silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase 

Dexter silt loam, sloping phase 

Dexter silty clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase 
Dulac silt loam, eroded gently sloping deep phase 
Dulac silt loam, sloping deep phase 

Dulac silt loam, eroded sloping deep phase 

Dulac silt loam, strongly sloping deep phase 

Dulac silty clay loam, severely eroded gently sloping 
deep phase 

Dulac silty clay loam, severely eroded sloping deep phase 
Dulac silty clay loam, severely eroded strongly sloping 
deep phase 

Dulac-Cuthbert soils, severely eroded strongly sloping 
phases 

Dulac-Cuthbert soils, moderately steep phases 

Dulac and Tippah silt loams, gently sloping phases 
Dulac and Tippah silt loams, eroded gently sloping 
phases 

Dulac and Tippah silt loams, sloping phases 

Dulac and Tippah silt loams, eroded sloping phases 
Dulac and Tippah silty clay loams, severely eroded gently 
sloping phases 

Dulac and Tippah silty clay loams, severely eroded 
sloping phases 

Dulac and Tippah silty clay loams, severely eroded 
strongly sloping phases 


Freeland fine sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase 
Freeland fine sandy clay loam, severely eroded sloping 
phase 

Freeland silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase 

Freeland silt loam, severely eroded gently sloping phase 
Freeland silt loam, eroded sloping phase 

Freeland silt loam, severely eroded sloping phase 
Freeland silt loam, severely eroded strongly sloping phase 


Moderately gullied land, Cuthbert-Silerton materials 
Severely gullied land, Cuthbert-Silerton materials 
Moderately gullied land, Lexington-Ruston materials 
Severely gullied land, Lexington-Ruston materials 


Hatchie silt loam, gently sloping phase 
Hymon fine sandy loam 

Hymon fine sandy loam, local alluvium phase 
Hymon silt loam 

Hymon silt loam, local alluvium phase 


David D Walker, and Joseph A. Phillips, Tennessee Agricultural 
Experiment Station and U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Correlation by Max J. Edwards, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


la 
Ib 
Ie 
\d 
le 


La 
Lb 
Le 
Lf 


lg 
Ld, Le,Lh 


Lk 
Lm 
Ln 


Ina fine sandy loam 

Ina fine sandy loam, local alluvium phase 
Ina loamy fine sand, local alluvium phase 
Ina silt loam 

Ina silt loam, local alluvium phase 


Lexington silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase 
Lexington silt loam, sloping phase 

Lexington silt loam, eroded sloping phase 

Lexington silty clay loam, severely eroded gently sloping 
phase 

Lexington silty clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase 
Lexington silty clay loam, severely eroded strongly 
sloping phase 

Lexington -Ruston soils, sloping phases 

Lexington -Ruston soils, eroded sloping phases 
Lexington-Ruston soils, severely eroded sloping phases 
Lexington-Ruston soils, strongly sloping phases 
Lexington-Ruston soils, severely eroded strongly sloping 
phases 

Lexington-Ruston soils, moderately steep phases 
Lexington-Ruston soils, severely eroded moderately 
steep phases 


Providence silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase 
Providence silt loam, severely eroded gently sloping phase 
Providence silt loam, sloping phase 

Providence silt loam, eroded sloping phase 

Providence silt loam, severely eroded sloping phase 
Providence silt loam, severely eroded strongly sloping 
phase 


Ruston fine sandy loam, sloping phase 

Ruston fine sandy loam, moderately steep phase 
Ruston fine sandy loam, steep phase 

Ruston sandy clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase 
Ruston sandy clay loam, severely eroded moderately 
steep phase 

Ruston sandy clay loam, severely eroded steep phase 
Sandy alluvial land 


Shannon silt loam, local alluvium phase 
Shubuta-Cuthbert loams, moderately steep phases 
Shubuta-Cuthbert loams, steep phases 
Shubuta-Cuthbert sandy clays, severely eroded sloping 
phases 

Shubuta-Cuthbert sandy clays, severely eroded 
moderately steep phases 

Shubuta-Cuthbert-Silerton soils, sloping phases 
Shubuta-Cuthbert-Silerton soils, severely eroded 
sloping phases 

Shubuta-Cuthbert-Silerton soils, moderately steep phases 
Shubuta-Cuthbert- Silerton soils, severely eroded 
moderately steep phases 

Shubuta-Ruston-Silerton soils, sloping phases 
Shubuta-Ruston-Silerton soils, severely eroded strongly 
sloping phases 

Shubuta-Ruston-Silerton soils, moderately steep phases 
Shubuta -Ruston-Silerton soils, severely eroded 
moderately steep phases 

Silerton silt loam, eroded gently sloping phase 

Silerton silt loam, sloping phase 

Silerton silt loam, eroded sloping phase 

Silerton silt loam, strongly sloping phase 

Silerton silt loam, eroded strongly sloping phase 
Silerton silty clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase 
Silerton silty clay loam, severely eroded strongly sloping 
phase 


Tippah silt loam, gently sloping shallow phase 

Tippah silt loam, severely eroded gently sloping 
shallow phase 

Tippah silt loam, sloping shallow phase 

Tippah silt loam, severely eroded sloping shallow phase 


Soil map constructed by Cartographic Division, 
Soil Conservation Service, USDA, from 1950 
aerial photographs. Controlled mosaic based on 
Polyconic projection, 1927 North American datum. 


Roads 
Good motor 
Poor motor 
Thal onscssnes 
Marker, U. S. 
Railroads 
Single track 
Multiple track 
Abandoned 


Bridges and crossings 


Tunnel 
Buildings 
School 
Church 
Station 
Mine and Quarry 
Shaft 
Dump 
Frospect 
Pits, gravel or other 
Power line 
Pipeline 


Cemetery 


Oil well 
Windmill 


Canal lock (point upstream) 


National or state 
County 
Township, civil 
U.S. 
Section line, corner 
City (corporate) -.. 
Reservation .ecssceccssessceceeeoessneee 


Land grant 


DRAINAGE 
Streams 
Perennial 
Intermittent, unclass. 


Crossable with tillage 
implements 


Not crossable with 

tillage implements 
Canals and ditches 
Lakes and ponds 


Perennial 


Intermittent 


Springs 
Marsh 


Wet spot 


RELIEF 


Escarpments 


Bedrock 


UM yy eee TTT 


Prominent peaks 


Depressions 


Crossable with tillage 
implements 


Not crossable with tillage 
implements 0 


Contains water most of 
the time 


VV YY YY YY Vy 


Soil type outline 
and symbol 
Gravel 
Stones 
Rock outcrops 
Chert fragments 
Clay spot 
Sand spot 
Gumbo or scabby spot 


Made land 


Spot too stony to cultivate 


Erosion 
Uneroded spot 
Sheet, moderate 
Sheet, severe 
Gully, moderate 
Gully, severe 
Sheet and gully, moderate 
Wind, moderate 
Wind, severe 
Blowout 
Wind hummock 
Overblown soil 
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